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This edition of the Andromache has been 
written with a view to the requirements of the 
higher forms in schools and of yoimger pass- 
students at the Universities, In attempting to 
meet the wants of such readers, I have fre- 
quently felt it necessary to explain at some 
length points of idiom or of allusion which are 
too often either left entirely unelucidated, or 
explained in notes which are, if possible, more 
unintelligible to the beginner than the text 
which they claim to expound. I have in par- 
ticular refrained from the vicious method of 
directing the student to " see " textbooks to 
which he has no easy access, or to "compare" 
parallel passages in plays of which he has 
never heard, referred to by abbreviations which 
he cannot understand. As a rule, in cases of 
this kind, I have attempted to explain a passage 
by another in the same play, and whenever it 
seemed advisable to refer to passages outside 
the ATidromache, I have given the words alluded 
to in full, with a translation. This method, I 
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imagine, does not conduce to laziness in the 
beginner, who finds plenty to do in compre- 
hending the play, but tenda rather to give him 
confidence ia bis notes, and so to wean him 
from relying weakly upon, " cribs " for help 
in difficult places. 

The scope of the commentary has beaa 
defined by two considerations. 

First, I have endeavoured to explain the play, 
and secondly to make it for the beginner once 
more a living thing. It is of no use whatever 
to read the best literature ever produced if such 
study does not enter into some definite relation- 
ship with one's own life ; if it appeals to us 
merely as being " ancient " we may as well 
keep the book closed. I have therefore tried, 
to a greater extent than seems customary in 
editions of this elementary nature, to interpret 
the teaching of Euripides as well as to explain 
his words. 

The text is in the main that of Paley, but I 
have used with much profit the critical editions 
of Mr. Murray and of Dr. Wecklein. In writing 
those sections of the Introduction which treat 
of the history of Greek tragedy and of the 
production of plays at Athens, I have had 
before me Professor MahafEy's History of Greek 
Literature, Dr. Gow's Companion to School 
Classics, and Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks. 
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Tor the grave difficulties connected with the 
plot I have found very great help in 
Dr. VerralFs recently-published Essays on Four 
Plays of Euripides. While writing the notes 
I have constantly consulted Mr. Hyslop's useful 
edition of the play (published by Messrs, 
Macmillan). 

G.N. 
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INTRODUCTION 



§ 1. — How to Be^ the Study of a Oreek Tragedy. 

PfiOBABLYthe first definite impression produced 
on a student's mind when he begins the stiidy of 
Greek tragedy is its utter BtrangeneeB ; the char- 
acters do not speak aa they would in real life, 
but for the most part in long set speeches, the 
position of the Chorus is always more or less 
unreal, and frequently incredible, and almost 
always the great event of the play happens 
behind the scenes and is merely reported to the 
audience by a messenger. These are only the 
moat striking of a groat number of features in 
virtue of which such work seems removed to 
the greatest possible distance from life. In con- 
sequence the modem reader, and especially the 
English reader, familiar more or less with the 
amazingly versatile and lively drama of his own 
literature, is apt to think Greek tragedy sterile 
and frigid, and to tolerate it merely as containing 
passages of fine poetry or as exhibiting the perfect 
idiom of a marvellous language. He will, in 
short, think it, as a whole, inferior beyond 
comparison to the Elizabethan drama. 

Such an attitude, in the first place tlioroughly 
natural, is, however (if one may dogmatise at all 
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concerning criticism), fundamentally erroneous. 
A critic equally familiar, not only with English 
and Greek tragedy, but also with the spirit of 
modem and of ancient civilisation and with the 
widely diverse points of view from which ancient 
and modem poets have produced their work, 
might be able to decide finally which of the 
two Hteratures is the best. But such a critic has 
never been horn, and from the nature of the case 
never will be. The depreciation of {e.g.) Sophocles 
in comparison with Shakespeare to which we are 
naturally so prone arises largely, if not entirely, 
from the fact that ws criticise the ancient from 
the point of view of the modem ; " Sophocles is 
inferior to Shakespeare " means little more than 
" Sophocles is not Shakespearean." If one judges 
Shakespeare from the ancient standpoint, as so 
many Continental critics have done, one arrives 
at the equally superficial doctrine of Voltaire, 
that the Enghshman was " a drunken savage," 
which is only an idiomatic way of saying that 
Shakespeare is not Sophoclean. 

The truth is that the Greek drama produces 
this half-repulsion in us not because it is inferior 
to our own, but because it is essentially different. 
Modem Europe owes such an immense debt to 
the Greeks that we are constantly in danger of 
overlooking a fact forgetfuhiess of which will 
vitiate half our judgments of their literature — 
that is, that they are not a purely Western 
nation. They are half Asiatic ; and there is a 
wide gulf between the Eastern and the "Western 
spirit which a hundred short-sighted and super- 
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ficial formulae will never adequately bridge. 
And therefore when an ancient Greek and a 
modem Englishman essay to deal with the same 
question we may expect to find the widest and 
deepest divergences between their methods at 
every point. Let us take one case out of many 
in connexion with this matter of the drama. 
The Englishman and the Greek wish to pourtray 
life. At once a difference arises. The modern 
instinctively proceeds to imitate life, the ancient 
to interpret it. The former therefore crowds hie 
stage with characters, the latter carefully restricts 
the number of his, so as to let the underlying 
ideas shine through with as little interference 
from adventitious circumstances as he can pos- 
sibly admit. Here at once we have an explanation 
of a leading cause of the apparent frigidity which 
Oreek tragedy so frequently shows. 

But this inevitable difference is increased by 
the circumstances under which the Greek drama 
came into being and by the part which it at all 
times played in Greek life. In particular, its 
rehgious origin necessitated the Chorus, and the 
disputatious nature of the Athenian people was 
reproduced in the long quasi-legal speeches which 
bulk so largely in Euripides. Again, such plays 
were produced in the presence of an enormous 
audience, composed of all ranks and classes of 
society, — a circumstance which necessitated a 
simple subject and a broad, clear, treatment, with 
little complicated action before the audience. 

Moreover, it is too frequently forgotten that 
what we now possess is merely the " book " or 
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libretto. However important a person may have 
been to the plot, however much a gesture or 
other appeal to the eye may have contributed to 
the effectiveness and success of a drama, if it 
happens that no actual word ia said about the 
person or the thing by one of the speakers, then 
we are left in utter ignorance about them. 
Frequently, it ia true, the speeches betray the 
presence of characters who do not speak ; this 
is often the case with attendants, etc. (cp. 
And/i-omadiB II. 425-6, 651). But it ia certain that 
through having no surviving stage-directions 
and other helps to the visualization of the 
action, we lose a considerable part of the in- 
terest which a play must have yielded to the 
spectators. 

The following sections are devoted largely to 
describing in detail the various circumstances 
alluded to above, which determined the method 
of presentment. 

g 2. — History of Greek Tragedy in Outline. 

The germ of Greek tragedy is to be found in 
the early performances celebrated among the 
Dorian Greeks in honour of Dionysus, the god 
of wine. These performances were enacted by 
a Chorus who danced round the altar of the 
god and sang hymns in his praise. This altar 
(BvfieKr)) in later days stood in the centre of 
the op^^cTTpa in the theatre of Dionysus, and 
the Chorus always bore an important part even 
in the most highly developed form of tragedy, 
while the original Dorian dialect survived, 
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though in an attenuated and conventional form, 
even in the Attic Drama. The first important 
step was the introduction of narrative declama- 
tion. In order to vary the hitherto unbroken 
lyrics sung by the Chorus one person at intervals 
mounted the altar, and, using it as a kind of 
platform, recited in trochaic metre (less varied 
than the lyric metres and therefore more suitable 
for the purpose) some story about the numerous 
adventures of Dionysus. This part was apparently 
taken by the leader of the Chorus. 

Drama proper, or at any rate dramatic dialogue,, 
came into being with the innovation attributed 
to Thespis (bom about 680 b.c), who introduced 
one actor. Instead of a monologue or detached 
declamation by one person, the actor conve^'seii 
with the leader oi the Chorus (as Orestes and 
Peleus do in the Andromache). By assuming 
various disguises this one actor could of course 
represent several characters. 

At some time in the early days of the drama 
the rhythm in which the actor recited was 
changed from trochaics (- «) to iambics (^ -, 
see § 7), probably when the monologue gave 
place to the dialogue, for the iambic metre is 
most like the rhythm of everyday speech. 

The most famous predecessor of Aeschylus 
was Phrymclms, who " flourished " from about 
B.C. 511 — 476. Aristophanes mentions him several 
times with high praise, and two of his plays, 
the Fhoenissae and the Taking of Miletus, became 
very famous; but only a few fragments of his. 
are now extant. Phrynichus is said to have 
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been the first to introduce female characters 
{always however taken by men). 

It was during the ascendency of this master that 
a wooden theatre was erected at Athens, and one 
' of stoue was commenced (though not finished till 

long after). In the theatre writers exhibited their 
■tragedies in competition for prizes. This is a 
clear indication of the increasing popularity of 
the drama, and as the titles of the two plays 
Above mentioned show, the subjects of the plays 
were no longer taken exclusively from stories 
about Dionysus, Still, as a general rule, the 
themes were provided by the legends of gods 
.and heroes. 

The first writer of whose tragedies a consider- 
able portion has survived is AeschyloB (525 — 456 
B.C.). Seven of his plays are extant — Supplices, 
J'ersae, Seven agatTLst Thebes, I'rometlieus Vim-ctuB, 
Agamemnoti, Choephori, and Eumenides (this is 
probably the chronological order). Of these the 
Af/amemnon is universally regarded as being the 
finest of Aeschylus' works, and one of the most 
.splendid masterpieces in the whole of dramatic 
literature. Aeschylus has been often compared, 
for his lofty but austere genius and for his deeply 
religious spirit, to the Hebrew prophets. He is 
the great champion of the old orthodox religion, 
to which he strove to give a moral sublimity 
-and fulness of meaning which hardly belonged 
-to it. 

On the technical side Aeschylus made an 
-enormous advance by introducing a second actor. 
.In this way the dramatic part of the performance 
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became independent of the Chorus, the import- 
ance of which gradually dwindled {see below). 

In the time of Aeschylus arose the custom of 
competition by trilogies, or series of three plays. 
Originally the whole trilogy represented one 
great series of events, each play being more or 
leas complete in itself, but forming an organic 
whole with the other two. These were followed 
by a satyric play, which treated the same topic 
in a comic vein, and the four were called 
a tetralogy. The only extant trilogy is the 
Oreeteia of Aeschylus, consisting of Agamemnon, 
Choephori, and Eumenides, the first of whicli tells 
the story of the murder of Agamemnon by his wife 
Clytaemestra, the second the way in which Orestes 
avenged his father, and the third the manner 
of his purification from the guilt of matricide. 
This is the only complete trilogy which we 
now possess, but a good number (not all — see 
below) of extant tragedies formed originally 
parts of trilogies : e.g. the Medea and the Bacchae 
of Euripides. 

Only one Satyric play survives — the Cyclops 
of Eiaripides. This form of drama must be dis- 
tinguished from comedy and from satire. With 
the latter it has no connexion at all ; the simi- 
larity of names is purely accidental. The differ- 
'Snces between the satyric drama and the comic 
drama are : (i) the former treats heroic subjects, 
lite tragedy, while comedy took its topics 
usually from everyday life ; (li) the characters 
of a satyric play were largely heroic, though 
the Chorus was always composed ef Satyrs, the 
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f oUowera of Dionysus, whence the name ; (iii) the 
iambic metre of the satyrio play is tragic, that 
of comedy very broken and loose. 

A younger contemporary of Aeschylus was 
Sophocles {495 — 405 e.g.), in whom Greek tragedy 
reached perfection. He and Shakespeare are 
usually regarded as the two greatest tragic 
writers of Europe. Matthew Arnold's Unea are 
well known : 

My special thanks, whose evea-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild ; 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 
Singer of aweet Colonua, and its child. 
Seven plays of his have come down to us — 
Oedijiua Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 
Philoctetea, Electra, Ajax, and Trachiniae. The 
last three of these are sometimes considered com- 
paratively inferior, but the others are master- 
pieces, and the Oedipus Tyrannue stands together 
with the Agamemnon on the very highest plane 
of dramatic achievement. Sophocles rises above 
contemporary questions and religious difficulties, 
producing in a clear atmosphere of perfect 
artistic beauty work which is " for all time." 

Sophocles introduced a third actor, and 
Aeschylus, his elder contemporary, availed him- 
self of the change in the Oresleia. A fourth actor 
was scarcely ever required (see below, § 3). 

During the long lifetime of Sophocles it 
gradually became the custom to produce tetra- 
logies the separate plays of which had no 
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special connexion with one another. Thua the 
Iphigeneia at Aiilis and the Bacchae, which are 
ntterly dissimilar in subject and in treatment, 
formed with the Alcmaeon at Corinth {now lost) 
a single trilogy. 

EHripidea (480 — 406 b.c) is the youngest of 
the great trio. In his own day he was leas 
generally popular than his two famous rivals, 
but his posthumous fame for centuries utterly 
echpsed theirs. It is to this enormous popularity 
that we owe the preservation of so many of his 
plays, nineteen in all. These are {in alphabetical 
order) Alcestis, AndroTnacke, Bacchae^ Cyclops, 
Mectra, Hecuba, Hdena, Heracleidae, HercvJea 
Fur ens, Hippolytus, Ion, Iphigeneia at Aulis, 
Iphigeneia in Tauris. Medea, Orestes, Pkoenissae, 
Khestbe (the authenticity o£ this play is, however, 
doubtful), Supplices, and Troadea. The best of 
these are Alcestis, Bacchae, Bippolytus, Ion, 
the two Iphigeneia plays, and Medea. 

Euripides' life was spent during a period of 
great unrest — religious, intellectual, and political 
— and the multiform questionings of the time 
are mirrored in his fascinating but perplexing 
work. His position in relation to rehgion and 
some other matters will be briefly handled later 
{§ 10) ; at present his place in the development 
of tragedy as a form of art must be discussed. 

AH the pressing topics of the day find-a place 
in his works, and thus it was inevitable that his 
drama should be less ethereal and (at any rate 
apparently) more commonplace than that of 
either Aeschylus or Sophocles. Hence his 
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rhythm is less stately, his diction as a rule less 
distinguished and more colloquial ; and though, 
at the bidding of an almost universally accepted 
convention, he still selects his mbjecta from 
heroic legend, his treatment of those subjects is 
the reverse of heroic. He views the old stories 
in the light of everyday notions. The old 
grandeur of the myths is usually absent, partly 
because he wishes his characters to appear as 
they would in the Athens of his own day, partly 
because he makes them vehicles of his own 
opinions in contemporary matters. The result^ 
as a rule, is a distinct lightening of the whole 
tone of tragedy in his hands. The old frame- 
work remains — the Chorus, the catastrophe, and 
the deaths — but the spirit is frequently that of 
the graver sort of comedy found in Menand^r 
and in such plays as The Merchant of Venice and 
As You Like It. 

It is an -important feature of Euripides' art 
that his Chorio songs are much less important 
to the development of his plots than they are 
with his predecessors. They are often but 
loosely connected with the topics of the play,, 
and could frequently be omitted without injuring 
it as drama. In both Sophocles and Euripides 
the odes are short and less elaborate than in 
Aeschylus. This is natural, since the latter was 
nearer to the time when dramatic dialogue only 
occurred at intervals in a lyric performance (see« 
above). 

The most famous successor of Euripides was 
his friend Agathon (447 — 400 b.c), an elegant 
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and talented poet, of whose works only frag- 
ments survive. He is chiefly remarkable for a 
play called either The Flower (av0o<;) or Arvth&us 
CAv0€v^), the subject of which was not taken 
from the usual sources; both plot and character 
were inventions of his own. 

Though strictly speaking he is a comic poet,. 
Henander (342—290 b.o.) deserves mention here.. 
He was the greatest master of the neiv comedy , 
which departed entirely from the traditions of 
Aristophanes and the other poets of the old 
comedy. Only fragments of his works remain,, 
but his reputation in antiquity stood very high. 
He depicted the life of his own day in a light, 
witty style, and was fond of apt but perhaps 
somewhat superficial moralising. His characters 
were types. Thus it will be seen that he i& 
really a successor of Euripides. Tragedy had 
gradually lost its majesty, and comedy its 
scurrility and broadness ; each became a more 
or less pedestrian commentary on contemporary 
manners. 

§ 3. — Tragio Perfonnanoes at Athens in the Time 

of Euripides. 

As has been said above (§ 2), tragedy arose from 
religious ceremonial, and this religious aspect 
is to be seen in many characteristics of the 
representation of plays in Euripides' day. The 
occasion of the performances was the time of 
the festivals of Dionysus (or Bacchus). Four of 
these festivals occurred every year, and during 
two, the Lenaea (January), and the Greater 
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Dionyaia (March), tragedies were presented infl 
the city; the latter were much the more i 
portant, and the tragic performances lasted for 
three days. 

A poet who wished to exhibit his tragedies on 
"this great national occasion had to apply to the 
head archon, who, from the (often large) number 
■of applicants, selected three, to whom he was 
said ')(opov BiBovai (" to assign a Chorns "). Most 
■of the expense was borne by a choregus, a rich 
man selected to pay, as a duty to the State, the 
■charges for training the Chorus and for their 
costumes. The Chorus engrossed the bulk of 
"the preparation and expense, and the poet in 
producing his play was said x°P°'' StSaiT««i'. 
■(For further remarks on the Chorus see below, 
§4.) 

The three actors were called rrpaTor/aiui.rTi]^, 
SevTepayaivicTT^'i, and rpiTayajviarrfi respectively. 
Between tliem they took all the characters of 
the piece, the action of which practically never 
demanded the simultaneous presence on the 
scene of more than three persons. The ■n-poiTaytD' 
vitrr^<i was the leading actor, and was a person 
of great consideration. He took the chief part 
and perhaps one or two of the least important 
parts, whereas the other two, and particularly 
the TptTayutvitTT^i, often had to enact four or five 
characters. Kings were regularly represented 
"by the third actor. Occasionally a fourth actor 
was required, but only for a verj' small part of 
the play. The part was usually that of a child, 
and was called a irapaxop^p^pa. Instances of 
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this are to be found in tlie Atcestie (Eumelus) 
and the Andromache (Molofctus). There was no 
limit to the number of mutes (xaxfia trpaaanra). 

The Theatre itself was usually of vast size, 
and was open to the sky ; that at Athens would 
seat 30,000 spectators. The auditorium was 
shaped like a horseshoe, along the open end of 
which ran the Xoyw», or place where the actors 
performed. "Whether there was an actual stage 
or not is still a matter of dispute ; there is a 
good deal of evidence on both sides. Forming 
a background to the Xoyeiov was the o-Ki|v<i, which 
was a wall with " practicable " doors decorated 
to represent some scene (commonly the facade 
of a palace). Between the Xoyetov and the front 
seats of the auditorium was a semicircular space 
called the ipx^"pa, or dancing-place of the 
Chorus. lu the centre of this stood the hjUXij, 
or altar of Dionysus. 

It is clear at once that the methods of acting 
in vogue in modern theatres would be quite 
unsuitable for such an enormous building. 
Slight gestures and subtle changes of expression 
would be lost upon the greater part of the 
audience. Accordingly, every effort was used 
to make the action perfectly simple, clear, visible 
and audible, and this aim necessitated a very 
artificial equipment of the actors. Their figures 
were made to look as bulky as possible, by the 
use of (i) buskins (itodopvoi), which were great 
boots with exceedingly thick soles; (ii) huge 
wigs; (iii) padding of the body; and (iv) heavy 
flowing robes. They also wore great masks 
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(Trpoa-tDira). In order to increase the volume of 
their voices, these masks were fitted with mouth- 
pieces. Aa a result the actors became very- 
unwieldy, and this is probably a main reason 
why so little excited action was represented. 
If deaths on the " stage " were acted, it was 
generally in cases where a person at the point 
of death was carried out before the audience 
(e.g. Alcestis and Hippolytus). The suicide of 
Ajax is a distinct exception. These mechanical 
difficulties gave rise to the Messengers so frequent 
in Greek tragedy. The physical catastrophe of 
the play occurred behind the scenes, and some 
eye-witness rushed out to tell the news. Long 
ptja-eii, or speeches, of this sort are exceedingly 
common, and Euripides in particular brought 
them to a high pitch of perfection. 

The Scenery was simple. The background, 
being a real wall, could not be changed. (See, 
however, the description of the kKKvie\rifj,a). 
At the sides of the Xayeiov stood -irtpfoxToi, 
which were three -sided columns on pivots. 
Each aide had a different view painted upon 
it, and a change of scene could be partially 
represented by turning round the irepiaKroi. 

Stage-effeotB were produced in a primitive 
fashion, (i) The iKKi«\>i|ia was used to show 
the inside of a palace. It seems to have been 
a little subsidiary stage fixed to the inside of the 
a-K7]vij, part of which was movable and swung 
roiind, so as to present the iicKvicXrjfia to the 
view of the audience. Upon this little stage 
actors supposed to be inside the house arranged 
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themselves, and were then swung ont for a. 
few moments, after which the eK/cvicXijua went- 
back into position. This device ia used in the- 
Agamemnmi to show the corpses of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra, who have been killed inside the- 
house, (ii) The fl«i\ffY«tov was a small platform 
pushed forward from the upper part of the a-icijvi). 
This, as the name shows, was used by actors- 
who represented gods supposed to hover over 
the heads of the other personages. (Hence the 
expression deiis ex inachina.} This device is 
often brought into play — e.g. in the Pkitoctetes- 
and Helena, (iii) The aldpiuia was a macbiue 
for raising actors into the air (as Medea at the- 
close of the Medea), or lowering them down to- 
the \oyeiov (as, perhaps, Thetis in the Andro- 
mache), (iv) xip*">'«>i itXt(um« or " Charon's steps "" 
were ladders by which ghosts (as Darius in the 
Peyaae) rose to the level of the " stage." (v) The- 
ppovTtiov was an arrangement of stones and a- 
sheet of metal for imitating thunder. 

The delivery of the poet's words varied 
according to the nature of the composition. 
Iambics were declai'itied or recited in a way 
similar to that of everyday speech, but in a 
slower, more dignified, and of course much 
louder tone. A fine voice was the first qualifi- 
cation demanded of an actor. (Occasionally too 
the actor sang a monody, as ia Andr. 103-116, 
or joined in with the Chorus in a commas, as 
in And/r. 1173-99.) Anapaests and trochaics 
were sung in recitative, accompanied by a flute- 
player. The lyrics were sung. 
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The award was made by a committee of 
judges selected by lot, who awarded a first, 
isecond, and third prize. Thus each poet who 
competed won a prize, but to miss the first 
•was regarded as defeat. The choragus of the 
"winning Chorus received a tripod, which he 
■consecrated in memory of his success, and the 
poet an ivy wreath. Both poet and actors were 
.also paid by the State. Euripides, though ha 
wrote for the stage for fifty years, only won 
five first prizes, as against twenty gained by 
^Sophocles, 

§ 4,— The Chonu. 
It will be remembered {§ 2) that the celebra- 
■tions which gave birth to tragedy consisted 
■originally of chorie performances (that is, songs 
■and dancing), to the exclusion of all else. When 
■dialogue had been introduced, the importance 
of the Chorus gradually waned as that of the 
■ dramatic element increased. This change can be 
traced clearly in the works of the three masters. 
In Aeschylus, not only are the chorie songs 
much longer than in Sophocles and Euripides, 
but also the Chorus has the deepest interest 
in the action of the play — sometimes, indeed, 
bearing the chief part, as in the Eumenides. In 
■Sophocles the lyrics are much leas lengthy and 
less important to the development of the drama, 
but the Chorus are still intimately connected 
-with the chief characters. But in Euripides not 
■only are these songs much less lengthy than 
those of Aeschylus and less profound than those 
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of eitlier of his two rivals, but also the persons- 
comprising the Chorus have frequently the very 
slightest connexion with the characters. For 
instance, in the Iphigeneia at Aulis the Choma is 
composed of maidens of Chalcis who have heard 
of the presence of the Greek fleet and have come- 
to see what is going on. Moreover, their songs 
tend to become mere musical interludes whioh 
have little relation to the action. 

The tragic Chorus in the time of Sophocles- 
and Euripides consisted of fifteen men, the leader 
of which was called the Kopvipaio'i. He alone 
delivered the iambics which were assigned to the 
Chorus, unless different parts were definitely 
allotted to each person, as in a passage of the 
Agaviemnon. The singing was accompanied by 
an OUX.JJTT79, or pipe-player. "While delivering 
an ode the Chorus danced to the music. This 
dance was, as a rule, stately and restrained, and 
aceompamed by slow and expressive gestures. 
Odes were divided into strophe and antistropJie 
{o'Tpoi'^ and avTitrrpofpi], " turn " and " counter- 
turn "}, which corresponded very closely in 
rhythm, "While singing the strophe the per- 
formers danced from left to right across the 
orchestra, and reversed their motions for the 
antistrophe. Each song, therefore, was divided 
into an equal number of strophae and anti- 
atrophae. Occasionally an epode {eTrtpBo';) was 
added as a sort of pendant at the end of a 
chorus. Sometimes, but less often, there was a 
mesode (fj.ea^B6^), occurring between two pairs of 
strophe and antistrophe. Botii the epode and. 
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the mesode were usually of different rhythm 
irom the antistrophe which they followed ; both 
i^ere sung by the Chorus while standing at the 

The time supposed to elapse between any 
•two episodes is frequently far longer than the 
interval required for the singing of the Chorus. 
JDays, months, or even years, may be supposed 
to intervene, according as the plot demands. 

The Chorus in Euripides is a typical spectator 
of the action, neither more nor less intelligent 
in its sympathies and judgments than the 
Average Athenian in the auditorium. Its chief 
business is, of course, to perform at the end of 
•each stage in the action an ode in which it 
comments on the. events which have passed 
And speculates as to the result. Besides this, the 
^Coryphaeus, as representative of his colleagues, 
occasionally joins in the spoken dialogue. This 
jregularly happens when there is an altercation 
on the " stage " ; when one character has finished 
A speech the Chorus intervene before his oppo- 
nent can reply, offering two or three lines of 
oommonplace advice or warning. Sometimes 
there is a short iambic dialogue between an 
Actor and the leader of the Chorus ; sometimes 
an actor joins in a K0fi/i6<: with the singers. 
Again, as a general rule, the Chorus closes the 
j)lay with a few anapaests. Both these and the 
iambics in which the Coryphaeus intervenes 
between two actors are never of any special 
interest, and it is quite likely that the latter 
anerely served the purpose of filling in the time 
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during which the audience were applauding a 
set speech, so that the opening of the next 
declamation should not be lost, as it so often is 
in the modem theatre. 

§ 6. — Divisions of a Tragedy. 

(i) np<SXoYos. This name (lit. *' fore-speech,*' the 
original of our word " prologue ") is applied by 
Aristotle to that part of the play which precedes 
the first complete utterance of the Chorus — 
that is, everything, whatever its nature, which 
comes before the first ode sung by them. From 
this definition it at once becomes clear that 
the 7rpoXo709 included a great deal more than is 
implied by our expression " prologue." It could 
be applied to an explanatory soliloquy alone 
{e.g. in the Euripidean Supplicea and the Bacchae\ 
to a soliloquy which passes into a duologue 
(very common in Euripides, e.g. in AlcestiSj 
TroadeSy Helena)^ to a general discussion (e.g. in 
Oedipus Tyrannua). Thus the name was originally 
no sort of definition, but was a short term for 
anything preceding the first " Chorus.'* The 
modem definite use of the word " prologue " is 
due largely to Euripides. In his day the art of 
tragic composition had become very popular, 
and the old myths had been ransacked for 
plots. It was by no means so easy to find fresh 
ground as it had been in the early years of 
Aeschylus, and so writers like Euripides, who 
aimed at novelty, were forced to go farther 
afield. He would often select some legend not 
'well known, or some less popular form of a 
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famous legend, and in consequence was obliged 
to put his audience an fait with the theme of hia 
drama at the outset. It is because of this that 
we 30 often find his plays openingwith a soliloquy 
in which the actor tells the hearers as much as 
it is necessary for them to know. This simple 
device became increasingly popular, and in time 
the prologue became a definite and recognised 
"introduction" to the play. 

Obviously, from the definition of the TrpoXa^a^, 
a tragedy might not have one at all. Thus the 
Supplices of Aeschylus begins with the TrdpoBo^. 

(ii) iTdpoSos. This Aristotle defines as 13 trpa>T7} 
Xefts oXij \opov, " the first complete utterance 
of the Chorus." For the divisions of this and 
the otlier odes see above (§ 4). 

(iii) 'BitiKTiiBunp. " An episode is a complete 
part of a tragedy falling between complete 
songs of the Chorus," says Aristotle, It corre- 
sponds to our " act." The name is derived from 
eVsiVet/ii, and means "intervention" or "inter- 
ruption" — a reminiscence of the time when the 
dialogue was merely a break in the lyrical 
performance. 

(iv) Srio-tjiov. The stasimon is an ode sung by 
the whole Chorus after it has taken up its stand 
(whence the name) round the 8vp,eXr). The 
stasimon differs from the parodos in that the 
latter may contain anapaests and trochees ; the 
former may not. 

There are several eVenrofita in a play, generally 
three, each followed by a trTaai/iof. 

(v) "EjoEos: " the entire portion of a tragedy 
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not followed by a song of the Chorus," ac- 
cording to Aristotle, (This definition shows, by 
the way, that anapaests were not sung, for 
anapaests by the Chorus close nearly every 
tragedy.) 

It will be observed that the -n-poKoyo^, three 
e-jreirroBia, and e^oSoT, together give us five stages 
of the plot, i.e. the five acts which in later times 
-were regarded as proper to a tragedy. 

g 6.— Metre. 

The great difference between classical anct 
modem metres is that the former go by quantity 
and the latter by stress accents. By CLuantity is 
meant the length of time required to pronounce 
a given syllable. A syllable is "long" if its 
pronunciation takes a long time, " short" if only 
a little time is required. Clearly there may 
be many yarieties of length, from very short 
syllables, like the second of etrri, to very long 
ones, like yXav^; the first syllable of ttovto';, for 
example, would come between these. But for 
ordinary purposes only two quantities are recog- 
nised, the " long " (-) and the " short " ("). On© 
" long " is regarded as the exact equivalent of 
two "shorts." 

In many cases the quantity of a syllable 
cannot be known by inspection, but some 
general rules may be given. The following 
clasaes of syllable are always long : (i) diphthongs 
(e.g. olvov), (ii) contracted syllables (rifiare), 
(iii) a syllable the vowel of which is essentially 
long {\oywv, efifj"), (ivj a syllable the vowel of 
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which is followed by a double consonant (^Xi*^, 
Tapd^Q), ofAi/179), (v) a syllable at the end of a 
word which terminates in a consonant and is 
followed by a word beginning with another 
consonant (irarpof; Bi/crjv), The following classes 
of syllable are short: (i) syllables containing 
a vowel essentially short and followed by not 
more than one consonant (e/oo)?, tov avBpa)j 
(ii) a of the neut. pi. (Kokd), (iii) t of the dat. 
sing. (7rvpt)j (iv) as a rule a vowel immediately 
preceding another vowel {BoXla, ^Aarvavai). 

Note, — In any system of classical metre, a 
syllable at the end of a line is regarded 
as long or short (whatever it may 
be naturally) according as the metre 
demands a long or a short syllable. 
For certain other metrical licenses see 
end of next §. 

§7. — The Iambic Metre. 

The basis of the iambic metre is the iambus^ 
a foot consisting of a short followed by a long 
(^ -, e.g, XP^^^)) ^^^ originally the line consisted 
of six iambi. Such a line is called a "pure" 
iambic line. Examples can be found here and 
there, as in Andr, 241 : 



h' 



Tt O OV 



yuvatf 



I ravT 



a Trpaw I a iravr 



axov; 



l3ut a poem made up exclusively of such lines 
ivould soon become offensively glib and tedious. 
In order, therefore, to vary the rhythm and to 
make it more like ordinary speech, the spondee 
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( — , TovToov, irTLo-Ofi) was introduced into the 
scheme. It was allowed as an alternative for 
the iambics in the odd feet— first, third, and fifth 
(never in second, fourth, or sixth). A line may 
have only one, or two, or three spondees — thus 
line 193, 



irtvcrb 



€ur 



aTTCDI 







uav 



wfjL <li€Vfx I arcov 



o) yvrj(r 

has three spondees. This type of line is ex- 
ceedingly common. 

Next, in order to vary the line still more, 
resolved feet may be used. A foot is said to be 
resolved when one of its long syllables is broken 
up into the two equivalent shorts. Thus the 
iamb (^ -) may be broken up into the tribrach 
(y ^ ^ fieyaXd), and the spondee ( — ) into either 
the dactyl (- ^ w awfidrl) or the anapaest 
(^ ^ - ffdpedof;), according as we choose to resolve 
the first or the second syllable. All these are 
admitted into the line. Most common is the 
tribrach, which is found in all feet except the 
sixth, though it is extremely rare in the fifth. 
The dactyl is never allowed in the fifth foot, 
and rarely in the first ; Euripides often uses it 
in the third. The anapaest (except in a par- 
ticular case — see below) is only allowed in the 
first foot. 

For the scansion of the last syllable of the 
line see § 6 (note). It is perhaps best to mark 
a short syllable in this position with the sign 
of doubtful quantity (v^). 

' An anapaest may come in any foot except 
the last, if it is contained entirely in a proper 
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name. This license is very natural, becaui 
Bome names are indispensable and yet cannot J 
be made to scan by the ordinary rules. Thus I 
line 5 is scanned 

i^XiUT I OS ty] yt Tio I T-pty Ai-Sp | o^ax*? I Xpo'V 

A feature which adds greatly to the music of ] 
the line is the Caesura (caesura, " a cutting "), or i 
break between words in the middle of a foot, 
which occurs when a word extends from one 
foot into the next and ends in the middle of 
it. (Thus in 1. 52, BiBd!a-\i fj,avl\dv, there is a 
caesura between the two words.) If the word- 
ending coincided too often with the foot-ending 
the result would be intolerably flat and tedious. 
The rule, therefore, is that each line Ttiu^t have 
a caesura in either the third or the fourth foot. 
It may, of course, have others as well, as in 
the example just quoted. Thus in 1. 1, 




I iSou I yjjs I oxv/* 1 1 1I ®VI 



there is a caesura in both the third and the 
fourth foot. In the next three lines there is 
a caesura in the third only. In the case of 
resolved feet the caesura must occur between 
the first and second syUable of the three. 

The rule of the Jlnal cretic should also be 
mentioned : if there is a caesura in the fifth 
foot, that foot must be an iambus (as in 11. 10, 
45, etc.). The rule derives its name from the 
fact that the caesura in question is of course 
followed by - >^ - {evfilevfj, EkTopa), which is 
sometimes called a cretic. 
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A complete scheme of the tragic iambic line 
iB added to summarize the foregoing rules — 



[- - 



p. 



Licenses. — Few licenses in scansion are found. 
Synizesis (awi^-qaL^, "collapse") is the running 
two syllahles together to count as one long 
syllable, e.g. the last two syllables of T«j;^emi' in 
L 167. It also occurs in 1. 14: 

n^ VT)<T I ni)T I Tj NioJTT | oXfyjo \ Sopoj | yifo.-;. 

Sometimes a vowel ending a word is lengthened 
before two consonants at the commencement 
of the next word, which as a rule leave it short ; 
e.g. in 1. 440 (Si Krevw). 

§ 8. — The Anapaestic Ifetre. 

Anapaests occur (i) frequently in the Parodos, 
(ii) in dialogue between actors or between an 
actor and the Chorus, when the action or the 
feelings are too excited for the ordinary iambic, 
and yet not sufficiently agitated for lyrics, (iii) in 
the course of an episode when the appearance 
or departure of a character is saluted by the 
Chorus, (iv) as a wind-up to the play. 

They are written in the anapaestic dimeter 
(four-foot measure, a fierpov being a unit of two 
feet, whence the iambic metre is often called 
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the iambic triTneter). Each line theoretically] 
consists of four anapaests, e.g. Pei-sae 

KartpttK I o/itvai \ Zia/ui \ SoAcois. 
,But such cases are very nncommon. As was' 
pointed out above (| 6), both the spondee and 
the dactyl are the equivalents of the anapaest, 
and either of the two can be substituted for it 
in any of the four feet. In particular the spondee 
is very common, being found almost as frequently 
as the dactyl itself. An " anapaestic " line which 
is entirely spondaic is commoner than one con- 
sisting wholly of anapaests, e.i/. Prometheus 1076 : 

/iij Sijt', I airrai S' | v/hk | aLTa?. 

But the customary type of line exhibits a com- 
bination of the two, with now and then a dactyl, 
e.g. Andr. 496, 12^ : 

ToSc trvynp \ arov \ fevyos [ wpo 8o/i(ov, 

Occasionally a two-foot line is found {t.g. And/r. 
500). 

At the end of every system of anapaests, and 
also at intervals in the course of a long piece, 
a line is catatectic ((HflTaXij/ert^o!, " stopping short"), 
i.e. in place of the last foot there is only one 
long syllable, e.g. Andr. 601 : 

^a ^T I IS« ^ 1 p'aa-'iX^a- \ ^. 

For the quantity of the last syllable of the 
line see § 6, note. This variety is useful as 
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varying the rhythm and causing a distinct pause 
now and then, as is the case with the half-feefc 
of the dactylic pentameter. 

§ 9. — Life of Euripides. 

Little is known for certain of the details of 
Euripides' hfe; but various stories about him 
grew up even before his death, and were 
industriously circulated afterwards. He was 
bom in 480 b.c, the year of the victory of 
Salamis, and, according to later report, on the 
very day of that memorable conflict. From the- 
fact that the poet was probably of easy means, 
it is likely that his parents belonged to the 
middle classes, bt\t Aristophanes repeats ad 
nauseam and with infinite variety of allusion the 
atory that his mother was a hawker of vegetables. 
It is said that in his youth his father had him 
trained as an athlete, but that he gave up the 
life in disgust ; there are many allusions in his 
■Writings to the conceit and stupidity of the- 
average athlete. He then turned, we are told,, 
to painting, and pictures attributed to him 
were to be seen at Megara. But whether these 
accounts are true or not, it is certain that he 
became in time an enthusiastic student of 
philosophy. Not only are his works full of 
references to that study (then rapidly advancing 
in importance), but the whole bent of his mind 
as shown to the reader is clearly towards deep 
speculation on the gravest questions of human 
life. He was well known as a student, and was 
the first man in Athens to collect a library. 
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Though personally he took no definite part ia^ 
public affairs, for he had little sympathy wltk.' 
the democratic constitution of his country and 
small confidence in its leading men, he was deeply 
interested in national affairs and in the well- 
"being of his fellow-citizens. This is clear from 
the freq^uent, though veiled, references which he 
makes to contemporary politics. He seems, how- 
ever, to have led a secluded life, and we are told 
that he fitted up a cave on the island of Salamia 
as a study, and wrote much of his poetry looking 
out upon the sea, from which he drew many of 
his most striking metaphors. 

His first play (the Peliadee) was produced when 
he was twenty-five years of age, and he con- 
tinued writing for the stage for fifty years. His 
genius easily won for him a commanding position 
among contemporary poets, but his views were 
so far in advance of his generation, and his 
criticisms of people and institutions so searching 
and fearless, that he won but few technical 
distinctions. Though he wrote nearly a hundred 
tragedies, he only won five first prizes, one of 
which was awarded after his death. But his 
work supplied an immense stimulus to the 
stronger and more elastic minds among his 
contemporaries, ail tingling as they were with 
energy and speculative audacity. He was bit- 
terly attacked by Athenians of the old school, 
led by Aristophanes, who continually made 
Euripides the butt of his brilliant but merciless 
wit. The Frogs, one of the very best of his 
B an elaborate onslaught upon 
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Euripides, who was then lately dead. At tha 
close of his life the poet retired to the court 
of Arehelaus, king of Macedonia, who treated 
tim with great honour. It was then that ho 
wrote two of the finest of his extant plays, the 
Iphigeiieia at Aulis and the Bacchae, the latter 
of which ia quite unlike his other work, and 
perhaps the noblest tragedy which ever cam© 
from his pen. These two works formed part 
of one trilogy (see § 2), and were produced at 
Athens after his death, gaining the first prize. 
He died in 406 B.C. There is a charming story 
that Sophocles showed great sorrow at his death, 
and on the occasion of the next exhibition of 
tragedies caused his Chorus to appear in mourn- 
ing garb instead of the customary robes and 
wreaths. 

g 10. — Characteristics of Eoripides. 
Like many other great poets, Euripides was a 
problem to the bulk of his contemporaries, but 
the diversity of opinion as to his merits and 
true position lasted for a far longer period than 
in any other case, and has, indeed, survived till 
the present time. The causes which made him 
a puzzle in his own day are not far to seek, 
for they were inherent in the peculiar state 
of society at the time. Athens was passing 
through a period of transition. The mighty 
days of Marathon and Salamis were falling into 
the background, and the inspiration which they 
afforded was no longer all-suificient for the 
generation which had now arisen. In every 
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department of life new questions were pressing 
for sointions which the spirit o£ earHer days, of 
Aristides and Aeschylus, were not adequate to 
supply. In Euripides we find the picture of 
this new age, the age of the Peloponnesian war, 
with its atmosphere of universal unrest, and 
its questionings about the very foundations of 
politics, society, and religion. 

It was inevitable that the man who stood 
forward as the exponent of this new develop- 
ment of the national life, and who claimed to 
give some satisfactory answer to the problems 
of which his countrymen were just becoming 
conscious, should meet with an equivocal re- 
ception. The "men of Marathon," to whom 
the Persian wars were the climax of Athenian 
history, looked upon the new poet as a flippant 
upstart and a leader in the growing decadence 
which they deplored ; while the younger citizens 
regarded him as a leader in thought far superior 
to his predecessors in the drama, because of the 
fearless questioning spirit in which he insisted 
on revising all notions however fundamental, 
all conventions however universal, and all 
religious systems however august. 

A talented modern writer,' in discussing the 
spirit of our own time (which in many ways 
resembles that of Euripides), has put the matter 
with incisive truth : " There is no more remark- 
able psychological element in history than the 
way in which a period can suddenly become 
unintelligible. To the early Victorian period 
' Mr. G. K. Cheatorton, " G. F. Watts," p J. 
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■we have in a moment lost the key : the Crystal 
Palace ia the temple of a forgotten creed. The 
thing always happens sharply : a whisper runs, 
through the salons, Mr. Max Beerbohm waves a 
■wand, and a whole generation of great men andi 
great achievement suddenly looks mildewed and 
unmeaning." It was this that made Aeschylus 
so rapidly the poet of the past, while Euripides- 
came to be regarded more and more as the- 
genius of the new age. He appealed to the 
dawning spirit of cosmopolitanism which was 
superseding the narrow old system of tiny states 
■with clashing policies, the spirit which at a later 
time was fostered by pax Romana, and found its^ 
full expression in Plutarch. And so, though he- 
was in advance of his o'wn day, his fame during 
the centuries which followed his death quit& 
eclipsed that of Aeschylus and Sophocles, Paley 
points out that there are in ancient literature 
more quotations from the Orestes alone thaa 
from all the plays of the other two tragedians- 
put together. 

Difficult as Euripides is to understand, one- 
fundamental fact will carry ns far. He had a. 
new ■view of life, but had to work with stereotyped. 
materials. Therefore, at every point we find him 
more or less chafing at the conditions under 
which he had to write, and if he produced work 
which is really great, that is because his genius 
was powerful enough to infuse even into anti- 
quated and apparently barren materials enough 
of his own spirit to reconcile the demands- 
of convention and the claims of reawakened 
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thoaglit. But this reconciliation is never quite 
iComplete. Probably it must be agreed that 
Euripides did not create poetry of the very 
highest order, and that because of the inevitable 
toll which even he was forced to pay to tra- 
dition. The new wine was poured into old 
bottles, and though the wine at any rate was 
not marred, its strength and flavour suffered to 
^ very real degree. 

In the first place he introduced some change 
■even into the teotaique of tragedy. Aristo- 
phanes often laughs at the rags (paxr]) of 
Euripides, who frequently allowed his characters 
-when in misfortune to appear in the garb of 
beggars. The Telephiis, the hero of which was 
.a prince disguised in rags, is perhaps the most 
famous of his lost plays. He is also more fond 
■of merely sensational events than his prede- 
cessors; the Orestes is full of such effects, 
.and in the Andromache the sudden and timely 
Appearance of Peleus gives the "thrill" which 
would win thunders of acclamation from the 
.gallery in our own day, and which cannot have 
failed of the same success at Athens. Another 
.and sounder method of producing striking tragic 
positions was the iva-yvapHrw (" recognition "), of 
'which he made great use. By avayvjipim? is 
meant an unexpected turn in the action which 
Arises from the sudden discovery of the identity 
of one of the characters. A remarkably fine 
instance of this method occurs in the Ipkigeneia 
im, Tauria. Loobs or "episodio" plots are also a 
leading characteristic of several of his plays. By 
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" episodic " plot is meant one in which each 
i well managed in every way, but of 
which the several episodes are not well or clearly 
connected with one another. Examples of such 
treatment often given are the Troades, Hercules 
Fureiis, and Andromache. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a fatal defect in a play, which, like all 
Greek tragedies (see above, § 1), aimed at unity 
of action. But it is certain that the charge of 
" episodic " treatment is in many cases due to 
an erroneous view of the poet's intention in 
writing any particular play. In the case of the 
Andromache, for example, its justice may be 
doubted (see below, §§ 13, 14). 

Under the same head should be mentioned 
his management of the epilogue. Often at the 
end of his plays some god or goddess appears, 
to comment on the action which the audience has 
just witnessed. But very frequently the main 
object of these speeches from the BeoXoyelov is to 
predict the future of the leading persons of the 
play. Just as Euripides often uses his prologue 
to inform the audience of the past adventures- 
of his characters, so he uses the epilogue to give- 
them a glimpse of the future. 

His handling of the material prescribed by 
tradition has been discussed to some extent, 
already (§ 2). He let the hght of everyday life 
in upon the glorified scenes and figures of the 
myths, 80 that without departing from the form 
of the legends he drew entirely new lessona- 
from them. In this way he comes into direct 
opposition to Aeschylus, and with his usuaL 
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clarity of vision he did not fail to notice the 
fact. Indeed, he takes the startling step of 
criticising the elder dramatist in a manner at 
once unnii stake able and grotesque. There is 
B, famous passage in his Electra in which he 
covers the same ground as Aeschylus in the 
iJkoephoroe, and ridicules elaborately the method 
■of avarfvatpiaii employed by his predecessor. 
In this way, but more radically because of his 
■"common-sense" attitude towards the myths, 
he approaches closely to the spirit of later and 
more refined comedy. But in this connexion 
it is fitting to quote the remark of Aristotle, 
that Euripides is the " most tragic of the poets " 
(rpaycKoiraTO'i tSiv iTQi,rjTS>v ^alveraC), which pro- 
bably means that he is the most truthful inter- 
preter of the serious side of human nature and 
of life. 

In his view of the conditions of social life 
Euripides has much to say that is new. He 
came forward as the champion ef the obsctire 
and neglected classes. In particular, women in- 
variably received from him the deepest sym- 
pathy and a tenderness which is itself truly 
feminine. Several of his extant plays, and those 
not the least striking, are devoted entirely to a 
study of the position of women, their peculiar 
troubles, their peculiar virtues, their peculiar 
faults. Deep, however, as was his sympathy 
with the sex, then suffering under so marked a 
neglect, Euripides was a great poet ; and great 
men are not unfrequently as terrible to their 
friends as to their foes. He was too wise not 
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to see many faults among the noble qualities 
which he admired, and too true an artist not 
to pourtray them. This fact, coupled with the 
pitiless misinterpretation of the comic poets, 
did much to earn for him the ahsurdly unfair 
charge of being a woman-hater. That he felt 
the highest admiration for women is shown 
over and over again by such plays as the 
Aicestisj the Heracleidae, and the two plays on 
Ipkig&neia. His Medea and AndroTtiache show 
his skill in depicting a woman who errs under 
the influence of injustice or of evil training. 

That other great silent section of Athenian 
society, the slaves, also share his sympathy. 
Euripides never loses a chance of reminding his 
audience that a slave is capable of unselfishness 
and high thought; his nameless Bepdtratvai, ZovKoi, 
and wyyeKoi form a noble company o£ obscure 
and faithful ones. A third class, so often de- 
spised (that of the illegitimate), is frequently 
praised and championed by him. Hippolytus 
he calls voOov, (ppovovvra yv^iria, " base-born, but 
not base of soul," and readers of the Andromache 
will be impressed by Peleus' warm-hearted asser- 
tion of the possibilities of moral nobleness in 
those to whom birth has denied nobility of 
rank. 

His cosmopolitanism is but another side of the 
same characteristic. He is perhaps the first 
Athenian to realize the possibilities of " bar- 
baiians " ; his Asiatic Andromache completely 
overshadows the Greek Hermione, and the Col- 
chian Medea is a far higher type of woman than 
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the colourless, shallow Creiisa. This interest ia 
the whole of humanity contributed, no doubt, 
in large part to the later popularity of Euripides 
among non-Hellenic nations. 

The latest speculations of scientiflc thought also 
are to be found in Euripides. He clearly took 
a deep interest in natvral, science; it is said that 
he was a pupil of the famous philosopher and 
physicist Anaxagoras. At any rate he makes 
reference to the celebrated theory which prociired 
Anaxagoras' banishment from Athens — that the 
sun was a huge mass of fiery earth — and he often 
quotes the opinions of oi iro^ol, meaning " the 
men of science." Euripides also shows frequent 
signs of interest in the teaching of the Sophist^^ 
or professors of liberal education. His sophistic 
quibbles and hair-splitting called forth many a. 
gibe from Aristophanes ; and a strong leaning 
towards rhetoric in general can be seen iu all 
his writings. Lastly, his debt to philosophy is 
great. He was called d cttI tr^jji/Jj? <fiiX6ffocf>o^, 
" the philosopher of the stage." Innumerable 
instances might be given from his extant plays 
and fragments to show how deeply seated was 
his love for philosophical speculation and for 
moralizing on the deepest interests of humanity. 
One of his lost plays was called MeXavi-n-Tn] 7 
0-0(1)1], " Melanippe the Philosopher," and con- 
tained a long speech by the heroine in which 
she expounded elaborate philosophical doctrines. 

The most fascinating, and at the same time 
infinitely the most difficult, problem connected 
■with Euripides has been left till the last — his 
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attitude towards the orthodox Greek religion;, 
that is, the theology of Zeus, Apollo, Athena, 
and the other deities on which we iind writers. 
like Homer, Herodotus, Aeschylus, Pindar, and 
Sophocles in more or less satisfactory agreement. 
It ia quite certain that Euripides gave himself 
up to a thorough-going and most damaging" 
criticism of the current myths ; so much has. 
never been doubted. The Ion, for instance, is 
a terribly destructive indictment of the Delphic 
system, and the /Jeiier op Aon contained statements, 
which were regarded as " flat blasphemy." But 
whether such an attitude must be held to imply 
that the poet was irreconcilably opposed to the- 
worship which for the bulk of men rested upon 
the legends which he attacked, whether he did 
not after all, while rejecting the immoral and 
self-contradictory elements in the myths, find 
it still possible to put faith in the gods of 
an earher generation, has been the subject of 
prolonged and still unsettled controversy, The 
difficulty may be briefly stated thus : there is- 
much prima-facie evidence both for the theory 
that the poet was a thorough-going rationalist, 
who believed that Apollo was the merest figment,. 
and also for the theory that he did indeed fully 
believe in the whole Pantheon, though objecting- 
to misleading stories about the gods. Support 
for both views may be found within the limits 
of one play, and the great obstacle in the way 
of any final solution of the question is the fact 
that neither sort of evidence can, it would seem^ 
be logically excluded. In the Aiidromache, for 
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■mstance, it miglit be held that the account of 
the death of Neoptolemus is each as to imply- 
that Apollo is nothing but a sham. But if this 
is the conclusion, what are we to make of the 
fact that a goddess actually appears before the 
■eyes of the audience at the end of the play ? 
After all that has been thought and written on 
the subject, it cannot be said that any entirely 
convincing theory has been brought forward. 
.Still the solution lately propounded by Dr. Verrall 
must be regarded as a great advance on any 
■earlier position. He believes that Euripides was 
a thorough-going rationaUst, who, forced by 
■tradition to write on the sacred legends, com- 
posed his tragedies on the assumption that the 
.gods did not exist, and that, therefore, the 
"theological" parts of his work are a reductio 
■ad abaurdum : that is to say, the parts which 
relate to the gods are so written as to be pal- 
■pably false. In particular, Dr. Verrall insists 
that the prologue and epilogues, to which the 
traditional theology is in Euripides almost en- 
tirely confined, are transparent fictions, loosely 
tacked on to the real drama to fit it for pre- 
sentation in the public theatre and to save 
■the poet from prosecution on the score of 
impiety- 
It is true that, while this theory settles many 
questions, it raises others of its own, but it must 
jjrobably be regarded as the most satisfac- 
tory suggestion yet advanced. Dr. Verrall'a 
theory of the Andromache will be outlined in 
5 13. 
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^ U. — The Events wUch led up to the action 
depicted in the "Andromache." 

The incidents of the present play form a 
sort of partial sequel to the great story o£ the 
Trojan War, This world-famous conflict gave 
rise to a large number of stories, many of which 
are as well known to modern Europe as the 
history of Kapoleon, but though the details of 
the legendary narrative are almost endless, the 
main thread of the tale can be given in few 
words. 

Zeus wished to wed the sea-nymph Thetis, but 
■was told that she was destined to bear a son 
greater than his father. Fearing that if he 
became the father of that son he might lose his 
throne, he insisted on Thetis marrying a mortal, 
and Pelens was chosen as her husband. Because 
of the importance of this union, the wedding 
feast was graced by the presence of all the gods 
and goddesses. Only one, Eris, or Discord, was 
uninvited, as she would have marred the gaiety 
of the time. In revenge the slighted one stole 
into the banquet-hall and threw down upon the 
table a golden apple, bearing the inscription 
"For the fairest." Immediately there arose 
strife among the assembled goddesses. Hera 
(Juno), Aphrodite (Venus), and Athene (Minerva) 
each claimed the apple ae hers by right. 
Finding no issue of their quarrel, they asked 
Zeus to decide, but he would have none of it. 
Instead of deciding the matter himself, he bade 
them go to Mount Ida in Asia Minor, and there 
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present themselves to a young shepherd, whoa*j 
task it would be to award the prize of beauty. 
This shepherd was Paris, one of the sons of 
Priam, King of Troy. Hermes (Mercurius) con- 
ducted the three rivals to Mount Ida, and there 
the contest, famous as the Judgment of Paris, took 
place. None of the goddesses disdained to offer 
bribes to their judge ; Hera promised to make 
him a great and powerful king if he would give 
the apple to her, Athene offered him wisdom, 
and Aphrodite the loveliest wife on earth. The 
young man gave the prize to Aphrodite, 

Some time after he journeyed into Greece„a^ 
and at Lacedaemon (Sparta) he became th&^H 
guest of King Menelaus and of his wife Helen. 
Under the influence of Aphrodite the young 
queen fell in love with the Trojan prince, and, 
taking advantage of her husband's temporary 
absence, fled with him back to Troy. Menelaus 
on his return gathered a great army from out 
of the whole of Greece. Every chieftain of 
name led his clansmen to the war, and the 
whole host was led by Agamenmon, a mighty 
king, lord of Argos and brother to Menelaus. 
His wife Clytaemestra (not Clytaemnestra) was 
Helen's sister. Of the whole Greek army the 
bravest, strongest, and most handsome was 
AoMUes of Phthia, son of Peleus. 

Arrived at Troy, the Greeks proceeded at 
once to besiege the town. But it was stoutly 
defended by the citizens, who gathered strong 
forces of allies from neighbouring states. At 
the head of their army was Hector, eldest son of 
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Priam, and the bravest of the Trojans. The 
siege lasted until both Achilles and Hector had 
been slain, and the son of Achilles, Neoptalemus, 
came from Scyros to help his father's friends. 
At last, in the tenth year, the town was taken 
by means of a stratagem of the Greek Odysseus. 
A great wooden horse was made, and a picked 
body o£ men was hidden inside it, after which 
the Trojans were tricked into taking it inside 
their city. The next night the Greeks stole out, 
opened the gates of Troy, and let in their 
comrades. After a brief struggle the town was 
captured, sacked, and burnt to the ground. 
Most of the male inhabitants (excepting Aeneas, 
who escaped and founded a new city in Italy) 
fell in the last battle, and the women, including 
Hecuba, the wife of Priam, Helen, and Aadro- 
maohe, Hector's wife, were taken prisoners. The 
Greeks then put to sea and sailed home. 

Terrible misfortunes fell upon most of the 
Greek chieftains, either during the voyage or 
on their return. In particular, Agamemnon on 
the very day of his arrival at his home was 
treacherously murdered by his wife Clytaemestra 
at the instance of her lover Aegisthus. Her 
daughter Electra, who was faithful to her father, 
at once secured the safety of his son and heir 
Orestes by sending him away to Phocis, where 
King Strophius reared him with his own son 
Pylades, who became the young Argive's bosom 
friend. When Orestes grew to manhood he was 
commanded by the oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
to avenge his father by killing Clytaemestra 
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and Aegisthus. This he did, bat the Furiea 
hull ted >iiiri from country to country as 
punishment for his matricide. At last he was 
freed by the intervention of Apollo. 

Meanwhile Neoptolemus, who as his share of 
the Trojan spoil had won Andromache, Hector's 
wife, came home to Phthia and settled there. 
For a time his domestic affairs were tranquil, 
and Andromache bore him a son, Molottus, Bui 
in time the prince contracted a marriage with 
Herroione, daughter of Menelaus and Helen. No 
children came of this marriage, and the young 
wife became bitterly jealous of the Trojan 
captive and her son. It is at this point that 
tiie Andromache opens. Neoptolemus had gone 
to Delphi, and Hermione and Menelaus, seizing 
their opportunity, proceeded to vent their spite 
upon Andromache and Molottus. Just as the 
prisoners, however, were about to be put to 
death, the aged Peleus arrived on the scene and 
foiled Menelaus at the very moment of his 
triumph. The Spartan went home, and his 
daughter, in agonies of terror at the prospect 
of her husband's rage, attempted suicide, .But 
just in tbe nick of time her cousin Orestes 
arrived, took her away with him, and procured 
the assassination of ber husband at the hands 
of the Delphians. Peleus was now left desolate 
and heartbroken ; but in his anguish Thetis 
came to him and promised hini that his family 
should not die out. Molottus was to become 
king of Epirus, and Peleus himself was to bo 
blessed with immortaUty. 
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§ 12. — Diificaltiea in, and Critioisms of, tlie 
" Andromache." 

Exception has often been tnkeii to faults, real' 
or alleged, in the composition of this play, both 
in matters of detail and in the construction of 
the plot in general. The slighter objections, or 
some typical specimens of the class, may be 
discussed first. 

Professor Mahaffy, for instance, besides saying 
that the Aiid/roraache is " one of the worst con- 
Btructed plays of Euripides" (we shall come to- 
this charge presently), remarks that it has 
" quite the air of a political pamphlet under the 
guise of a tragedy." He refers of course to the 
bitter attack upon the Lacedaemonians which 
is implied throughout the first half of the play, 
and is so frequently put into words, particularly 
in the powerful and trenchant speech of Andro- 
mache (U. 446-63). But it is hard to see how 
the mere fact that Euripides introduces political 
animus into his writings should be regarded as 
fatal to his claims as a dramatic artist. If 
tragedy takes as its subjects the deeper issues 
of life, some reason should be shown for ex- 
cluding matters of state. No such reason has 
ever been advanced, and it is conceded that 
both Aeschylus and Sophocles felt no compunc- 
tion in making such references. The matter 
■would become a damaging charge if it could be;- 
shown that the pohtical element in our play is 
excessive, and that denunciation of Sparta i* 
dragged in irrelevantly- Such a charge cannot. 
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be substantiated ; the only objection that can 
be made to the anti-Spartan utterances is that 
they are an anachronism, and anachronism ia 
» feattire so common and often bo necessary 
in tragedy, that it need involve no consider- 
able deduction from any one's reputation as a 
dramatist. 

Another most instructive criticism is reported 
"by the Scholiast.^ On 1. 32 (see note) he quotes 
the opinion of certain critics who blamed the 
poet for giving a comic tinge to parts of the 
play: "for the mutual suspicions, jealousies, 
and bickerings of women, and all the other 
ingredients of comedy, are heaped together in 
this play." This criticism of course brings up 
the whole question of how far an artist of 
_geiiius is to be allowed a free hand in fixing 
the limits of his own art. To an earlier and 
narrower generation a man Uke Euripides will 
.seem to be going altogether outside of the 
sphere in which he claims to move ; to others 
it will appear that he is promulgating a new 
.and deeper interpretation of the old method. 
That is, the objection quoted above will be felt 
by some as a reproach, by others as praise. If we 
assume that tragedy was bound to be Aeschylean, 
then we shall agree that comic touches are out 

' The Scholiasts (o-xi^wrral) are nameless Greek students 
of Greek literature, who have left notes on the MSS. which 
have come down to us. These notes, as might be espected, 
vary greatly in value and in bulk. Some are of the very 
highest importance to modern students; others again are 
almost worthless. The scholia {irxoKia, "notes") on tha 
ATidrontache are good and plentiful 
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of place in it, bat that attitude may be not 
unjustly called begging the qneation. On the 
other hand, no writer claiming to compose 
tragedies could reasonably admit an unlimited 
amount of comedy into his plays. And modern 
readers will agree that Euripides has, as a 
rule, followed the mean ; the lighter element is 
always infinitely less important than the tragic. 
In the Andromache, considering his method of 
dealing with any topic, not indeed flippantly, 
but with a complete rejection of the heroic 
serenity of Aeschylus, and the peculiarly pro- 
isaic nature of his topic in this play, it must 
be agreed that comedy plays but the slightest 
part in the drama. Though we do indeed find 
the "jealousies and bickerings of women," what 
a far cry it is from the present play to A Mid- 
summer's Night's Dream, from the heart-shaking 
contest between the Trojan and the Greek to 
the wrangles of Hermia and Helena ! Still it 
must be agreed, for bettor or for worse, that 
such "realistic" treatment of a domestic problem 
does indeed show that we have travelled far 
from Atossa and Antigone, though the "comedy" 
towards which we are moving is anything but 
Aristophanio. 

Another perhaps less important matter is to 
be found in U. 1271-2; 

waoTiV yap di^^iUTTOMriv ^St wpo'i Ociuv 

Thetis has just explained to Peleus that she will 
give him immortality, without saying anything 
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of his dying first, and then after passing to 
another topic she lets fall this remark, as if 
in absence of mind, which utterly gives the lie 
to her earlier promise. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the whole of the play which 
concerns the goddess is a piece of burlesque 
(see above, § 10). 

But the weightest objections brought against 
the play have to do with the structure of the 
whole plot. A succession of critics have abused 
the play as a bad work of art because, it is 
said, the action falls into two parts. There are 
indeed practically two plays, the first concern- 
ing the woes and deliverance of Andromache, 
the second the distress and elopement of 
Hermione. There is not the faintest ostensible 
connesion between the appearance of Orestes 
and the arrival of Menelaus. 

Again, the sudden and complete break-down 
of Menelaus has never been explained. No 
threats or reproaches have availed to move him 
before the coming of Peleus, and he is clearly 
not afraid of the old king ; but when the latter 
shows a steadfast front the Spartan retires as 
readily as if he were faced by the whole of 
Thessaly in arms. Yet he goes with delibera- 
tion, and with a jeer on his lips. 

In the next place, the time at which the 
murder of Neoptolemus took place is most un- 
certain. Though it is true (§ 4) that by a sta^re- 
convention any length of time required by the 
plot could be supposed to have elapsed during 
a lyric performance by the Chorus, we are not 
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able in this case to allow the nmnber of days- 
■whicli would elapse between the departure of 
Orestes and the assassination. The corpse of 
Neoptolemus is brought in very soon after the- 
second entrance of Peleus, who has returned to- 
find whether Hermione has really fied ; and it is- 
impossihle to suppose that several days can have- 
elapsed before the old king, who lives near, can 
tear the report of the elopement. 

These grave difficulties in the plot are dia-- 
cussed in the next two sections. 

§ 13. — Theories of the Plot 

Though it is plain that on the surface the 
Andromache seems to exhibit serious defects of 
construction, it is surely possible to attempt to 
find some underlying principle in the play which 
shall give the two parts places in one general, 
scheme or plot. 

Hartung asserts that the whole motif of the 
play is to be found not in the fortunes of 
Andromache, but in those of the family of 
Peleus, and that the object of the poet was to 
show how the connexion with the tainted house 
of Atreiia into which the Thessalian royal family 
had entered was fatal to the simpler and more 
ingenuous Northerners. This fatal relationship, 
as he points out, had already destroyed Achilles, 
and was soon to be the death of Neoptolemus. 
" Molossus would have been the third sacrifice 
if Peleus had not met the plague to prevent its. 
spreading further, and used a drastic remedy in 
expelling Monelaus, by which coiu'se he saved-. 
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the boy," But though the king had gone, hii 
daughter remained to cause more mischief. She 
could only be removed with further bloodshed, 
as we see in the last part of the play. The 
keynote of the whole, then, is the baleful 
influence of the Spartan aUiance. 

Dr. VerraU has a more startUng theory to 
■explain the difficulties in the plot. The Greek 
" Argument " of the play says to Se Spdfia 
T&v EtuWpuv. This has generally been taken to 
mean " the play is one of the poet's second-rate 
productions " ; but Dr. Verrall understands it 
as "one of the aequelB," i.e. one of the plays 
which are second parts, a play which continues 
an earlier drama. He would do away with the 
difficulties we have indicated in the last section 
on the assumption that this is only the second 
half of a larger whole. It is impossible here 
to give iu detail the highly ingenious and con- 
vincing argument by which he seeks to estabhsh 
this position, but his conclusions may be briefly 
given. Menelaus had or gin ally promised his 
daughter to Orestes, but afterwards, when the 
Argive prince met with misfortune, he repudi- 
ated the compact. Later the signs of the times 
began to indicate that Orestes would succeed 
to Agamemnon's throne, and Menelaus, who 
acted throughout with cold-blooded selfishness, 
determined to come back to his original bargain, 
foreseeing that the powerful lord of Argos would 
be more valuable as an ally than a petty prince 
of Phthia. He therefore agreed with Orestes 
that the latter should murder Neoptolemus by 
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means of hia friends at Delphi. So much was 
easy, tut the love of Hermione for her husband 
compUcated matters immensely. "Was it likely 
that, even if Neoptolemus were removed, she 
would consent to become the wife of his mur- 
derer? The way in which this difficulty was 
surmounted is given us in the Andromachs. 
Hermione's jealousy is the lever, Andromache 
the fulcrum, Menelaus encourages his daughter 
to commit herself utterly to the attempt to slay 
ber rival, so that she may feel she has forfeited 
her husband's love by her bloodthirstiness, and 
may in consequence be ready to fly the country 
with Orestes rather than await Neoptolemus' 
return. Menelaus has no desire to kill Andro- 
mache ; all he wishes to do is to put his daughter 
into a radically false position. This is why ho 
so calmly retires when Peleus blusteringiy orders 
him off. The Spartan has gained his ends ; h& 
has made Peleus thoroughly cognisant of the 
young queen's folly, and is quite ready to with- 
draw out of harm's way, and to await further 
developments. Then, when Hermione is nearly 
mad with fear and grief, Orestes enters. He 
has already murdered his Thessalian rival 
(this disposes of the time difficulty). He takes 
advantage of his cousin's extremity, and carries 
her away with him. As they go out he utters 
in the presence of the Chorus a pretended pro- 
phecy of the crime which he has already com- 
mitted. His companion does not hear this ; but 
the Chorus assume, as Orestes means them to 
assume, that she does, and so she is in their 
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•eyes an accomplice in her lover's gnilt. This 
■effectually stops the way to any return, and 
binds her for ever to Orestes. 

Such in outline is this fascinating and anda- 
■cious theory. Its author has also some sugges- 
tions of great interest on matters of detail in 
'the play, one of which is mentioned in the note 
•on 1. 657. Another is his explanation of the 
■obscure passage (U. 1120-1) : 

ov yap t; Koipov nnrctt bH 

irvyxav, i£<XK» Si, KTt. ^H 

It is proposed that e^eXicei, should be regarded, 
^ot as a verb, but as an adverb of the t3*p6 
of TTovStifid, avTo^oei, etc., with the meaning 
"" having a wound outside (e'f)," i.e. ' only a skin 
■wound.' This would of course give an excellent 
•contrast to e? Koipov. Again, in the difficult 
lines 1149-52, Dr. Verrall suggests that aiirov 
■{= ipeum., not eum) is Achilles himself, noting 
"the phrase 'j4;^tX\ew? Trat? just before. This 
-would do away with the utter futility which 
■the ordinary interpretation would attribute to 
ithe passage. 

§ 14. — A Suggestion. 

Another theory for which much might he 
-said would make the character of Bermio'ne the 
foundation of the play. Euripides has here 
.given us one more of his profoundly true and 
interesting studies of contemporary women. For 
■the legendary story provides little beside the 
mame. In this play he has shown us the evil 
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whicli may te wrought by an impulsive, ill- 
trained woman, denied all interest in outside 
afiairs, but allowed despotic power in her own 
house. The curse of the Athenian method of 
treating women was, according to Euripides, 
that it stunted all their good qualities while 
it left them free to indulge their cruel or 
thoughtless whims. In his earliest play which 
treats of this question he calls the female sex 



'^6\' 



i/iTUfiaiurraTai, 



1 407-8) 

" Helpless for good, but of all mischief plotters 
most cunning." As in that play he has painted 
a woman of high spirit and dauntless courage 
galled by wrong into crime, so in the Andro- 
mache he presents ns with another of the sex 
led by her own unguided impulses into crime. 
*' This is what your system produces," we can 
imagine him saying to his fellow-countrymen ; 
" this is what ruins homes ! "We regard our 
duties of fidelity to our wives with carelessness, 
and then wonder that they become vindictive, 
"We deny them all wholesome knowledge of the 
world, and then lift our voice in amazement 
when the first plausible scoundrel who gains 
furtive access to their ear is able to lead them 
astray. We deny them all friendly companion- 
ship, and then marvel that they turn for guidance 
to their own hearts, where we have allowed false 
feelings to grow up unchecked hke evil weeds. 
We refuse to treat them as fellow-creatures, and 
we cry out that they turn on as like beasts. 




^ 



Ixii EYPiniAOY ANiPOMAXH ^H 

The whole play shows ua the dire power 
possessed by a person with the unbalanced 
impulsiveness of a child and the audacity and 
powers of an adult. The first half of the action 
pourtrays Hermione's thoughtless cruelty which 
hurries her into wickedness, the second half her 
equally thoughtless and hysterical remorse which 
leads her into folly no less great. 

§ 16.— Date of the Play. 

It is not known in what 3'ear the Andromache 
was produced. The play was not in the first 
instance brought out at Athens, It seems clear, 
both from the political allusions and from the 
nature of the lyric metres, that it was composed 
daring the early years of the Peloponnesiaii war. 
The Scholiast, in a note on 1. 445, conjectures 
that it was written at the commencement of the 
war. Professor Mahafi'y tentatively suggests the 
year 419 b.o. 
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ETPiniJOr ANAPOMAXH 


ANJPOMAXH. ;.•; 


'j^cfoTtoo? yfj^i aynfia, &ij0aia ttoXi?, '». 


1 offef TTO^' e^vaiv aiiv voXvypva^ X^^ 




hdfiap hoQeiaa. TratSoTToto? "Exropi, 


^riXuno-i ev ye t^ Trpiu 'At-BpofiaxV XP^^Vi * 


pvp B\ et Tm dWr), hvaTV)(e<77UTi) yvvrj' 


iJTK TToa-tv fiev "EicTop' e^ M;^iXXeto? 


Bavoirr' eadhov, va'iZa, 0^ Sj/ tUto) -rroiret 


pKpdiirra Trvpycov ^AffTviivaier'' aw' opffieav, n ^M 


<Vet TO Tpaia^ etkov "E^-Xijve^ ireBov, ^M 


airtT) Se Soi)\j;, tww eKevSeptoraTuv ^M 


c'lKcav 1'Ofi.ia-Bela-' , 'EWdB' eiaaitiiKO/irjv, ^M 


T(u vT^Timrri NeoinoXffiqi So/jov yipai ^B 


Sodfiira \fta<i TpasiKri'i i^atperoi'. u ^H 


^Oiai Se TijaBe ical ■n-6\eeo<i ^apaaXlat ^^H 


^vy^opra vaLw Tveh'i, 'iv ij QaXatrtria ^^| 


IIi}\el ^vvaKCL ;j£atpt? avOpw-rrmv &iTi<! ^H 


0ei>yotJo-' ofiiXov ©etro-aXo? Se vie Xeiii? 


&eTlSei.ov avBa Bea'; \apiv vvp-^eufLaToiv. » 


ev9' oIkou eaxe TovSe wai? ' Ay^iXkea'!, 


IlrpUa B' dvdaativ yij^i ea ^apaaXla^, 


fwKTOS ydpovToi ff/e^pop ov 6i\uiv \a^elv. 


^^^^ 



iB EYPiniAOY 

(Toi y! ei <l>povov(rav €vprj, 
EPMIONH. 

OTOKfJUOV T€ XP®T09 TOvSe ITOC/etKiOV TTCTrXo)!/, 

oif T&v '^%tXX€e09 ovhk IlrfXeio^ airo 

BofiODV airapx^^ Sevp* e'xpva^ d<f>iK6firfv, ko 

aW' iK Aa/eaivT)^ S'TrapriaTiSo^ ;^do]/09 

Mei/eXao9 17/ui^ Taura Btopelrai irarijp 

nroXKol^ cvp eSi;ot9« &aT^ ikevdepocrrofielv. 

vfia^ fi€v oiv TotaS* avrafiel/Sofiai \070i9* 

cif 8' oiaa BovXrf xal BopucrrjTo^ yvvfj i» 

Sofiov^ Karacxelp itc/SaXova* fifia^ OeXei^ 

rovcBef oTxryovfiai B^ dvBpl <f>apfidKoiaL cot^, 

vrjBif^ S* aKVfiwv Bih ci fiot BioWtrrar 

Beivi) yap ^Hireip&Ti^ e? tA roidBe 

'^^od) ywaiK&v &v hncr)(ri<T(o <r* iyd^ mo 

KovBev a ovr^cei B&fia Nrjp^Bo^ roBe, 

oif /8a>/i09 ovBi vao^j dXKii Kordavet 

fjp 8' oip PpoT&v Tw <r' fj 0€&v a&aai, BeXjj, 

Bel (T* dvrX T&v irpiv oXfiitop <f>poprjfjLdTa)P 

irrrj^al rawciPijp^ irpoaireaelv t' ipjop 701/1;, i«» 

caipeip T€ B&fia rovfiop, ite j^varfXaTcop 

revxiaov X^P* oireipovaap ^A'xeXtoov Bpoaop, 

yp&pal &* Ip* eZ yryi. oif yap i<T0* "E/crcop rdBe^ 

oif IIpia/Mo^, oifBk %/9i/<T(i9, aXX' ' EXX^9 7r6Xt9. 

€9 TOVTO 8' ^K€C^ d/juidia^j BvaTrjP€ <TU, IT© 

fj iraiBX 7raT/3({9, ^9 o'op wXecep iroacPf 
ToXfia^ ^twevBeiv teaX reicv* avdiprov irdpa 
Tl/ereip, toiovtop irdv to jSdp^apop yivo^' 
'frarrfp re BvyarpX iraV; re firjrpl fiiypvTai 




ANiPOMAXH 

eEPAHAINA. 

SetrTTOip', iy<i> rot rovfOft ov tfievyoi roBe 
lea'Keli' a', eiTiiirep koX Kar' oIkov fj^Lovv 
Ton aev, TO Tpoia'i r)viii atfeovfiei/ treBav 
evvovi be xal ffot ^oivtI t' ^ ra> a& Troaei, 
KaX vvv tf>epovaa ffoi viovi ijicw \6yov<;, 
ipo^ij) fj.€v, ft Tts SeoTroTWf alffffijaeTat, 
oiKTifi Se T&l ffw- Seico yap QovXeverat 
MeviXao^ ell o-e vais 9', a. aot <f>v\aiCT£a, 

AN, w (^iXraTi; aiivBovXe, irvvSovXo^ yap el 
Tp irpoad' avdaaT) rfjSe, vvv 8e BuaTvy^el, 
ri Spatrt ; •rrota'i p.T]')(ai'a'; TrXiKovtriv au, 
KTelvai $i\ovT£^ rijv iravaBXiav ifii ; 

SEP.TOV 'jraiSa trav /xeWovmv, S) Bvirrijve ffv, 
KTflve^v, ov e^w S<ap.aji«v tn-efe5ou. 

AN. oifwf Trktrvarai rov ep,ov eicderav yovav ; 
■KoBev ■jtot' ; S> Bvitti^voi, mi a-TraXofirjv. 

&EP.OVK olB\ iKeivatv S' i}a-66p.7]v eya> rdSe- 

<}ipovBo<i S' eTr' avrov MeceXeon B6p,tiiv avo. 

AN. airtiyXop.'rjv dp'- <a riicvQv, Krevoviri tre 

SuTO-ol Xa^oure? 707re!. 6 Se KeK\7]fi,ivo^ 
irarrjp It' iv Af\<{>oiiTi, Ti/y^aret p.ev<i>v. 

QEP.BoKOi yap ovk av wSe cr" &v Trpdaafiv KaKW, 
Kiivov irapovTO'i- vvv S' epi/f^ot et ^i\o)V. 

AN. ovB' dp-tfii IlqXeaii ^XOev, wi ^foi, ^drii ; 

QEP.yiptov eVsiuo! toore a ai^eXglv "rraptov. 

AN. Koi p.r}v eTTcp.ifr' en-' airrov ovx dira^ fiovov. 

QEP.pMV ovv BoKW <ToO ippovriffai. tiv' d^iXajv ; 

AN. iroBev ; deXeii ovv ayyeXoi <tv p,oi fioXeiv ; 

QEP.ri Bryra <j>i}<ni> xp6vto<; ova kK Brnfidroyv ; 

AN. vaXXai av evpoii p/i^yavd^' yvvi} yap <a. 





i EYPmiiOY 

SEP.KivSvvov 'Epfj-iovT] yap oil atiiKph <pv\a^. 

AN. opa^ ; aTravBai; ev icaKoti <jit\oia-i, adl^. 

QEP.oii SiJTa' fti)Bii' tovt oceiEtViji; e/wii. 

dW elp.', erret to* kov ■jvepl^keTTTOv 0io^ 
SovXt]^ ywalKov, ■^v t( xal tfdda KaKov. 

AN. x<i}/J6( vvf ^fisti S', olinrep e^Kfip.etrff' del 
dprjvQiiTL Koi yooiai Kai Sa/cpiifiaaii', 
TTpo'i aWfp' eKTiVovfLiV ip.'Tre^vKe yap 
7i;i'atfi T6p^i9 rav trapefrriinav KaKoif 
dva (TTOfi dfX Kai &ta y\(i)i7fn)'i e^(€lv. 
irdpeari S' ou'^ ev dXXd TroWd fiot oriveiv, 
ttoKiv iraTpaiav, toj' davoma 0' "EKTOpa, 
trreppov re top ep.ov Baip.ov', o5 ^we^vyriv, 
SovXfiov ^fiap elcTTTea-oOtr' dva^itot. 
■}(pj) 5' ovttot' eLTrelv ovhev' 6\0iov dpojwv, 
irpiv dv Bavomo'; tSjv reXevTaiav (S175 
OTTUs wepdaat; rjfiepav ri^ei Kara. 



'I\ia> ahretva Hdpi^ oil ydfiov, dWd riv' a/rav 

dr/dr/er' evvatav is 9aKdp.ov<i 'Ekevav. 
i? eveK, S> Tpoia, Sopi Kal wpl STitdXeaTov i«* 

eIXe cr' 6 ^iXiovavi 'EXXdSo-; wkvs 'Aprji, 
Kal T oil e pair peXeas Ttoiriv" Eicropa, roc Trepl Tft'^ 

eiXKvae Sufypevaii/ vais dXia<; ©ertSo?* 
airra S' ey 8aXdp,ti>v dyopav tVi 6~i,va BaXtiaaa';, 

oovXorrvvav irrvyepdv u/J,<f>t0aXoiKra xdpa, 110 
woWo Se SuKpvd pMt xare^a j(po6'i, dvLie' eXei,-rrou 

atTTV re Koi BaXdiiov; Koi Troaiv iv Koviais' 
&p,0L iyiii peXea, ti /i' ij^prpi eri ipeyyo^ opdaBai, 

'Epfiniva^ SovXav ; as vtto reipofiiva 
trpo'i ToS* ayaXpa Oeds iKens trepl x^'P^ 0aXov<Ta 

rdKOfiai t09 •Kerplva irihaKoeaffa Xi^ds. i'* 



ANAPOMAXH 7 

XOPOS. 

a yvvai, a SertSo^ SuTreBov Kai avaKTOpa Oda- 
<re(! aTp. a. 

hapov, ovBe XeiTreif, 
$^m? o/i(B! e/ioXov ■a-orl cav 'AaitfTiBa yevvav, 
et Tt erot hvvalfiai' la. 

aicos Totv hvaXvTiov iroviav Tf/ielv, 
oi ac Kai 'Ep/iiovav epiSi imryepa. (ivveic\^iTav 
TXaftoi/' o-n^l XexTprov 
BtSii/iwi' eviKoivoi' iovaav 

yvadi Ty^av, "Koyiirai to irapov kukov, ei? owep 
riKW^. avT. a. 

SeffTTOTOi? afiiKKa, 
vera Kopa AaKeSal/xovoi etcyeveraiiTi. 
\dire be^ijMTi^v 

f -rrovrUfi deov. ri aoi lao 

•v^ofiiva Sifia^ al/ceXiof Ka-raKei^etv 
hfa-rroT&v ovarfKai'i ; 
TO Kparovv Be a- eTTeiai,- rl fio^dov 
oiiSev ovtra iio-j(del<! ; 
oKfC Wi XeiTre Bea^ NripT]iSo<i ayXaov ehpav, i» 
•yvmOt S' ov<t' eTri, feVo^ \p^P- ^'- 

Bfiatk, eV aWorpia^ TroXew?, 

ov tftiXaiv Toi' elaopai 
irCit', St Stnm/^eo'TuTa, 

ta -TravTokawa vvfi^a. i« 

QiKTpoTara yap i/xoiy efioXei, yiivat 'IXto?, oikovi' 
BeatTOTwv 5' ep,o)v <^6Q<fi [avr. ff. 

r}(nr)(iav ayofifv, to Be crov 
oiier^ t^kpovtra Twyxavto, 
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EYPiniAOY 

fit} TTQK tSs Aio<! Kopai 
ffoi fi ev ^povovTav evptj. 

EPMIONH. 
Kiafiov ftiv afi^X Kparl j^pvireav x^tS^? 
ffToXfiCV TE ^patro'i TOi'Se iroiKtKatv TrivXtov, 
oil Twf 'AxiXXitoli ovSe JTijXeoi? utto 
Bofuov aTi-ap^at BeOp' e)(ovtr' ai^iKOfitiv, i 

aX>C (K AaicaivT]^ STrapTidriSo^ ^dovo^ 
MfveXaoii t)p.lv raOra hapfirai ttbt^p 
iroXXoU a-vv eSvoK. wctt' iXev$epo<rrofi€ip. 
{ifiai p.ev oBc ToiffS' di/Tafj,ei0ofiai \6yoi<;' 
ail 8' ovffa BouXr] Koi SopUTt/ro^ 'yvvri i 

Sofiou^ lunaa-)^^^ eK^aXova ijp.a'i 64XeL^ 
rovahe, trrvyoufiai S' avSpl ^apfuxKoiai aoK, 
i^Sv7 8' aKVfiwv Sid ak fioi BwXXvTai' 
Bfivi] 'fap 'Hwe^pw-rii e^ rd roidS^ 
V^'X^ 'it^vaiKbiv Siu tTTtcrxW'^ "■' ^^t ^ 

KoiiSiv tr' ovfjaei S&fia N^ipijBo'i roSe, 
uv Q{i>f>ii<i ovSi vao'ij dXXd Ka-r6avel. 
rjv S' oZv ^poTeof TK tr' t] Oemv ffwtrat OeXr}, 
Set ff' dvTi Twy irpiv aX^'iiiiv (fipoviipATOiv 
TTT^fat Tawetvr}V, wpomrea-elv t' efihv "yovv, i 
ffaipuv re Bwfia Tovfiov, ck ■)(pva~>}XdTmv 
Ttu)(eayv X^P* atreipovaav 'A-xe\tfiov Bpoaov, 
yviovai d' Iv « 7))e. 0X1 yap eVfl' 'ExTcop TnSe, 
ou Tlplap^t, ovSk xpvaoi, iiXX' 'EX\a? -ttoXk. 
if TouTO S' ^«et9 dfiaOi'a^, Bva-Tijve <7U, i 

tj vaiSi •tTarpo';, &? trov toXeaev irorriv, 
ToXfiUf ^vvivSeiv /eat tskv aiidivrov wapa 
TiKretv. ToiovTOv Trdu to ffdpffapov yevo^i' 
■jTarrip re dvyarpl -rraK re fLTjrpi fityvmat 
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ANAPOMAXH 

Kopt) t' aSeX^fS, hia tfioi'ov S' oi iplXTaToi, 
^uipovm,, icai raivB^ ouBev e^elpyei v6fio<;. 
& ^:7 Trap' ^^5 fiir^p'' ovSe yap leaKov 
Bvolv yvvatKoiv avZp' ev fjvia'i ej^ftv, 
dW' e? fiiav (SXeTroiTe? evvalav Kimpiv 
aripr^ovaiv, ocnit fLTj xaxm o'tKilv deKei. 
XO. hri^BovQV T( ■)^prifia 0T}\eia)V €tf>v, 

I ^vfydfjiOiai hvcrfievh fidXiar^ aet. 



AN.t 



KOKov ye flwjTO(? to veov, iv 8e t^ vep 

TO fii} BiKaiov otmi av&paTrmi' e^et. " 

(■yo) 6e Tap^Si f/,i} TO BnvXiveiv fie uot 

Xoyiiiv dviaar), ttoXX' e^ovaav evBiica, 

r)v h' av /tpaTr/iTCi}, /it} Vi tcoS' 6<fi\(o 0\.iiQrjv' 

01 ydp wkovre^ p.eyd,\a roi/i; Kpeiffcrov^ Xoyow 

vtKpwi iptpovai Tojv ekaiKTOvtoP vtto' « 

o^tws o €fJ.aV7riv ov •rrpobovir aXuiaofiai. 

etTT , CO veavi, toi a ej(eyy\j(p X07M 

weiaOfia dtrtaBSi yvrjaltov vvfi^evixaTwv ; 

■is ■>} Adieaiva tSiv ^pvyoiv fjueiav ttoXi?, 

TVXV 0' vtrepSel Ka/i eXevdepav opa^ ; " 

tj Tw v€<p Te Kai a(f>ptymvTi umfiwri 

TToXetu'j re fieyiSei koI ifitKoti i-n-qp/i-evri 

ciKQV KaTai7j(tu/ rov aof dvrt aov OeXtu ; 

TTorepov iV auTj) waZSa? dvrl aov reKat 

BovXav'!, efutvr^ y d&Klav etfyoXxiBa ; ^ 

^ T01J5 e'/ious T(? -TralSav e^ave^erai 

^dia^ Tvpdvvov^ ovra^, ■fjv av fiij retfij? ; 

i^iKovat ydp p,' "EWTjve^ "EKTopoi; t avo, 

■aimj t' dfiaup^ Koii Tvpavvo^ r/ ^pvyuv. 

ovK *f ipi^v ae ^ppdiecDir arvyel Troat^, « 

uXX' et ^viiflvai p,r/ '•irirr}Beia Kvpel<!. 



(XXoi;, & yvvai, ^^^ 
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^tkrpov Si Koi ToS'" oil to KaWo'i, 
aW' dpfToi ripTTOVfft tou<; fi 
av 5 -ijv Ti ieiiia$T)<f, j/ AaKaiva ixev tvoKk 
/iey' eo-Ti, Tr)v Se Stvpov ovSa/j.ov riGt}';, 
TrXourew S' ev ov -TrXovrovin, Mevekeax; Be at 
fiei,^titv A-)(i\XiQS';. Tavrd toC *r' e)(0et woat 
\pi) 'flip yvvaltca, k&v icaieM tody Traael, 
tnkpyeiv, afJ-iXKau t' ouk ej^etv <f>pavtifiMTo^. 
el S' afi,ij>l QpjiKTiv x*oc[ Trjv KardppuTOV 
riipawov ecx'^t ai/Sp', Xv ev fiipu Xexov 
£iBo3<rt TToXXoM el<! dvTjp Koivovfievoi-, 
eicTetva^ dv raffS' j eir' dir\7i(nia,v Xe-^ov^ 
wiiaaK jvvat^l TrpoariBeia dv T)i/pi6jj'i. 
aiaxpov ye. xaiTOi x^ipov' dpakvuiv voaov 
ravTtiv vo<TOVfifV, dXXa Trpovtrrqp.ev KaX<i>^. 
w <piXTa9' "EKTOp, dXX' eyo) ri/v a-f/i/ -^i^piv 
aol KoX ^mrjpwv, d ti trg iT<l>dX\oi Kinrpti;, 
Kal fiaarov ij&ij ■rroX'KdKi'i voffaiai <tok 
iTria^pv, I'va aoi firjBiv ei^Soijjc viKpov. 
KoX toDto Spwcra rdper^ ■rrpo(r'jy6/j,j)v 
TToatv' av S' ovtk pav0 tnraidpia^ tpavov 
T^ trw TrpocFt^eti/ anSpl heip^aivovir ea^. 
/ii] TTiv TeKoiicrav -vfi i^iXavBpia, yvvai, 
^■frei irapeXOelv rmv kukuv yap fj,i]Tipaiv 
(j}evyeiv rpoiroiN XPV Te'^f', ocrois (vea-Ti fovf. 

XO.BioTTOtv, oaov <ro( paBito"; TrpoffiaraTai., 
TOCToeSe treiSov TijSe i7Vfi0i)iiai XoyoK. 

EP. Tt cre/ivo/j.vdel'i iceh dymv epx^'' Xoytev, 

WS S^ av <r<i)^p<ov, Tti^o. 5' ov'xi' (Tti>ippova ; 

AN. ovicovv e<p' oU ye vOv KaBemriicat; \6yoK. 

EP. 6 voOt 6 <T6<i fioi fiT) ^vvai/coii), yvvat. 

AN. via ireipvicav ical Xeyet? attrxp&v -rrepi. 
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EP. ail S' ov Xeyei! 7e, Spas hi fi.' «'? ^cov Suva. 

AN. ovK av t7iw!Ty KvrrpiBo^ oKy^irfi'i iripi ; 

EP. ri &' ; ov yvvai^l TaOra •n-potra ■rravTa-)(ov ; 

AN, KaXmi ye j(po}/M€vai(riv ei Bi /Mtj, ov /ea\d. 

EP. oil 0ap0dpoiv vofLoiaw oiKov/.t.ev -ttoKiv. 

AN. Kaxei Tii y al<T->(pa KavOdS" al(T-)(yvi}v e^et. 

EP. ao^i) tTo<j)i) av- xarBaveiv S' Sfiait; (T6 Set. 

AN. opa'i ayaXfia ©ertSo? et? tr' airoffXewov ; 

EP. fLiaovv ye iraTpilia otjp Mj^iXXew? tpov^. 

AN. 'EXetTj ptv ai\err\ ov/e eyw, M'jTijp 7^ <nj. 

EP. ^ KcCi wpoato yap iwv ep,wu i^tuJffei? Kaiewu ; 

AN. ISov CTiWTrw KiiTTiXdl^vfiai arofia. 

EP. eiceivo Xefor, oinrep ovveic' etrraKijv. 

AN. Xeyea a eyw voOu ovk ex^i-" oaov ae Set. 

EP. Xen^et? toS' tuyvov retievai evaXta^ 9eov ; 

AN. ei fiTi Oavovfiai 7'" el Be f^ij, ov Xet'-^M Tfore. 

EP. wi Tovr apape, kov fievSi wotriv fioXeiv. 

AN. dXX' oiiB' eyai /itjv Trpoadef exSiitrm fie aoi. 

EP. trvp <rai irpotToiirii), kov to trov trporrKei^onai,. 

AN. a-ir S' ovv Karaite, Beol yap etiroiirai TtiBe. 

EP. /cal ^pa>Tt Seiv&f TpavfidTtov uXyr/Bofa';. 

AN. rripd^, alfiUTOv 6ea^ ^oifioir, rj /ieTeicri ere. 

EP. A ^lip^apov av 0pefj,fi.a xal aKXi}pov dpdao'i, 
eyxapTepel^ Si) $dva-Tov ; dXX' eyiii ff' iSpai; 
CK T^trfi' eicavaav e^avaa-riiffot -rdy^v 
roiovB' e^w aov SeXeap. dXXa jap Xo'yov^ 
Kpv\^<i}, TO 5' epyov avro a7]fj,avet To;^a. 
KaBi^a'' eSpaia' xal yap el Trepi^ ff' e^ei 
rijKTO-! ftoXvfdBo'i, e^avaarriato a eyd, 
■jrplv p ■jreTTOiBa'i iralB' 'A^iXXeai^ p-oXelv. 

AN. ireTTOida' Seivov B' eptrer&v p.ev ar^piiav 
aKT) /BpoTolai detav KaTaaTiJTal Tiva, 




I 
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S 5' effT* ix^'"l'> **' "JTvpoi tiepavripw, 

ovheX^ yvuatieoi (f>dp/j,aK^ i^vpr)i 
tcaKii'i' ToaoiiTOv ifffiev uvOpanroi^ leaKov, 
XO. ^ fieyaXwii a)(iaii/ up VTTr)p^ev, or' ^Ihaiav orp. 
es vdtrav ^\fl' o Maia'i re *(iu ^tos tokos, 
TphrotKov apiMi hatfJiVfav 
arfuiv TO KoKXi^irfi'i, 
Spihi arvyepS. KeKopvB fxevov €Vfiop<f>ias 
o-raBfiov^ fTTi ^oina 
^orrjpd t' dfj,tf>t fiovorpoirou veaviav 
epi)p,6ii 8' e<TTL0V-)(pv aiiXdv. 
Tflt S' tTTf I {/koKOfxav vdwtK i]\v6ov, ovpeiav dvr. i 
TTiSdHtov VL-ijrav alyXavTa <rai(Lara poaK' 
e0av he Uptaftihav inrep- 
QoXaU Xo'7oiy Svaif>p6viov 
Tra.paffaXKofi.ei/ai. KinrpK eXXe XoyoKrt SoXiot?, 

■npirvoi'i fiti/ aKovirai, 
TTiKpav Be axr^yyatv 0Utv 0pvyoiv 7ro\ei 

ToXaiva Trfpydpai'! re Tpoia,';. 
etde &' t/Trep Kttf>a\a'{ e^aXev KaKov tfTp. (, 

a TtKovaa viv fiopov 
irplv 'IBalov KaToiKitrai XetrtK, 

ffoaae KaiTvdvhpa k 
fieydXav Flptdfiov -sroXeiiis Xw^av. 
TiV avK fTT^X^f, iroiov ouie iXiaiTfTO 

BafiojfpovTtav ^petfyoi ipovevetv ; 

out' av eV 'JXidai fy^ov rfXvde 
tavXtov, av t ov, yvvai, 

Tvpdvvbiv fo'x^'! ^v Bofitav eSpai' 

irapeXvae S' ai' 'EXXdBos dXyeivo 

iropov^, or' dp^l Tpatav 



r 
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"kexi) t' epijfi av oviror e^eKei-rrero, 
xal TtKewv op^avoi •^epovre^. 

MENEAAOS. 

i]Kot \a0wii (Tov TTOiS', 01/ et5 a\Xov<! Sofiov^ 
Xddpa Buyarpo^ t^s ^^1)9 vm^kSov. 
ffe p.eu yap vvXeK Om^ ^pera^ aSxrai roSe, 
TOvTOii Si Tovs lepvyfratfTa^' aW' iiprjvpidrj'; 
^affof (fipovovaa ToOSe JWeceXea), yijvai. 
Kel fii) ToB' eKXnroviT ipijinixjefi irehov, 

ravr' oZv Xoyl^ov, vorepa KarBaveiv 0iXeK, 
fj TOfS' oKiaSat a'!j<t a/j.apTia-i uvfp, 
fjv ei9 SfL e? Te iraiS' ep.i}v ap^apTiivet^. 
AN. 0) So^a Bo^a, p.vpioi(n Bi/ fSpoT&v 

ovBkv yeyd<Fi ^'toTov Sr^Ktiiaas f^eyav, 
evicXeia fi' ol? 'fieir etrr dX'rjffeia'; vtto, 
euBai/iovi^to' toijs 8' Wo yfrevBa)!/ e)(etv 
OVK a^i(i>cTa) irXriv TJX!) tppovftv Soicelv. 
(TV Br] trTpaTTjywv Xoydaiv 'EXXrjvoiv iror^ 
Tpoiav a<fieiXov UputfiOK, wSe tpaCXot tile ; 
OCTTi? Svyarpb^ dfriwatSo'i ix Xfr/rav 
TOffoi'S' eTTUfuaaf, xal yvvaiiei Bvcrrvy^ei 
ooijXtj /careij-nji et? dr/aiv'- oiiK aftw 

e^mSev elaiv 01 Sokovvt€v eu (ppoi/eiu 
XafiTrpoi, TO. B' evBov ivaaLV u.v$pii>TrQL^ Xrroi, 
v\i]V el Tl TrXoirr^- tovto S' la^vet pjya. 
Mei/iXae, i^epe Brj BiaTrepdvoip.ei' XoyavT 
Tedt^ica Bri erf] dvyarpi xai /i' d.TrtiiXeo'e' 
fj-iaufiovou fiep ovkct av ipvyot fivffOi, 
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iu Toif Be TToXXots Koi aii rovB^ arfojvtfi 
tpoi/oir' TO ffwBpwv yiip it' uvafKaafi vpeos. 
fju 8' a^v eya> /i,ev /tr] Baveiv {/TreKSpdfiO), 
Tov 'TraiBd /lov KTevelrt ; Kara tt&i! •7rarr}p 
T€Kvov BavovTOt; pahim^ dve^erai ; 
QVX w8' dvav?ipov avTov rj Tpoia KaXet 

irarpO'i t 'Ay^iKXeoi^ epya Bpaiv i^avrjaerai. 
&aft fie aTjv valB' iie hop^aiv aii S' eVStSoin; 
aWti) tI Xef«? ; -noTepov oi? KaKov iroaw 
ipevysL TO TaiJTi)? aSi^pov ; aW e-^eCrrSTai,. 
'yaprCi 5e Tt? vti/ ; ^ <r0' dvavSpou iv So/tois 
^ijpfii' Kade^et<i -jrokiov ; & rX'^fiai' avep, 
naKoiv ToaovTwv oii')^ opai ewippodt ; 
iroaa^ &v fvvat Bvyarep' ^BiKij/ievrjv 
ffovXoi' av evpelv f) -Traffeiu a^ib Xeja ; 
ov xpr) Vi fitJcpoK p^aKa •nopavveiv /caicd, 
oiiB', el yvi/aiKe<; iapev drripov ko-kov, 
avBpaii jvvat^lv i^ofwiovaOai tfivaw. 
r/fLeh yap el arjv TToiBa ^app.aKevop.ep 
KaX I'TjSw e^afiff\ovfj.ei/, d*'; ainij Xeyei, 
e/covre'i ovk d.Kovre<;, ovBe ^dip.101. 
TTtTjioi/TE? avTol Tr/v hiKTjv i"j>e^op^v 
if ffotai yafiffpol';, oItiv ovk eXdvffova 
ffkd^Tjv OlfieiXi-}, irpoaTidela' dvaihiav. 
fjfj^K fiev ovv ToioiSe- t^; fie cri}'; (fipeiroi; 
ev aov Bi&oiKO- Bia yvvaiiceUiv epLV 
Kai T^r TokaLvav SiXeaai ^puj&v ttoXiv. 
XO. ayav eXe^at, w! ywti trpix} apir^va^, 

ME.yvi'at, rdS' eari afUKpa ical fiQvap-)(UK 
QVK d^i , tei? i^j??, Trji ip.rji, oiiB' 'E\XdSo^, 
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tout' etrQ' kicain^ fieV^ov f/ Tpolav kKelv. 
Koryo) Ovyarpt, fieyoKa yap Kpiva raZe, 
\kyov'; aTepe<r8ai, <Tvfi/j,a^o<i Kaoio'Tafiai' 
TO, p.ev yap aWa SeiiTep\ air "Traa-xri yvvi}' 
avBpo'i 5' afiapTovoviT d/jjiprdvet 0wv. 
Soi/Xwf S' eKelvov tSsv efiSiv a,p-)(ei.v j^peiiiv, 
teal Ttuf iiceivov row e/toy? 17/109 re TTpo^- 
^iXatv yap ovh'ev Xhiov, OLTivef <f>!Xoi 
opfltu! TretfivKaff', a\Xa KOivd -xpi'iP^Ta. 
/levtair Be tou? dTroiira^, el /i^ 6r)(7op.at 
T&p^ (US dpiara, (^aOXoi elp-l kov troi^o?. 
oKk' i^avitrra twcS' dvaxToprup ded<;- 
(Of, i)v Sdpi}^ trv, Trais oS' ixifieiiyet /iopav, 
aov S' oil BeKova^'i KorSavelv, Tovhe kt^vS}. 

' Svotc S' dvdyKT) dareprii Xtireti' ffiov. 

I AN. olfMi, iriKpdi/ KK^patcriv aipeaiv ts /wt 
^iov icadiaTTft;, Kal Xa^ovad t ddXia 
Kal (Lt) 'Ka/)(o\xra hverrvxv^ KaSiaTafiai, 
St /leydXa Tj-pdirtrmv aWia'i /uKpa.<i irept, 
TTiSoy- ri KaivsK fi ; dmlrov; "Koiav traXui 
•TTpoiihwKa ; rlea craiv eKTavov Traihav iyiii ; 
•jTolov B' eTrpT}(ra B&fi ; eicoifj/ijBrii' ^La 
fw SeoTTOTato-f kot eft, ov KeXvov, KreveK, 
70V aiTlav Tw™', dXXa T^f dp')(Tiv a/fxi^ 
Trph'! Tr/v Teketrrriv hatkpav ovaoiv tpipei ; 
oifiot KaKmv TwyS'* Si rdXaiV' i/ii) iraTph, 
W9 Beivd "rrda^w' ri Be ^e «at rexelv ^XP^"' 
d^Oot t' eV d-^ffii TipBe TrpouBkaQai BvtiKovv; 
drdp Ti Tavra BvpapMi, ra B ev vovlv 
oiiK e^LKfid^oi teal XoyiXo/iai Kaied ; 
^if a<payd^ p,kv" EKTopoi TpoxrjXdrov^ 
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m 


XO. ovBenore SlSvfta Xetrp iiraiviaay ^poimv 


arp. a'. 


oi>S' ufi'pifiiiropa'; ic6pov<i, 




epiv fj.ev oiKiov, Bvrr/MeueU re Xvwa^. 




fiiav /J.01 a-repyeTO} TTotriv ydfioK 




aKOiPaiitlTOV avopot einidu. 


ITO 


oiSe y' evl -TroXea-i hi-n-rvy^oi rvpavviSe^ 


dpT. a 


jiuaf dfieiuovev t^ipetv. 




d^do'; t" eV dx^ei koI <7Tdai<; iroXtVoi?. 


i» 


Tovbiv ff vfLvov avvepydTaiv Zvolv 




eptv MoOaai ^iXavrri /cpalveiv 




TTvaal S" orav ijtepaiin. vavrlXov^ 9oal, 


.rp. H. 


KaTO. ■n-TjSaXiav SiSvp-a ■TTpaTrCBcov yvdif^w 


t». 


ao<paiv re TTXijOo^ tidpoov daBeveaTepov 


m 


ipavXaT^pwi 0peco¥ ainoKparov'; 


€v6<i, hvvaa-L'i diid re p.i\a6pa /card re 


TToXuii 


OTTOTav eupeiK OiXiDcri Kaipop, 


tSi 


cSet^ff ij Adxaiva tov arparr/Xdja 


dpT. ^. 


Mevefui- Sid ydp ttu/io? JjA.^' hepip Xey^ei, 


KTeivei Se t>)u rdXaivav 'IXiaBa Kopav 




TtaiZd T€ Bva-<l>poi'o<! e/JiSos vvep. 


WO 


aBfat, dvofiov, dy(^apct 6 tftovov. ert ae, -n 


-orpia. 


p.eTo.Tpo'TTk TO)vB' eTTeifftv epyicv. 




KOi fiijv ea-opSs 




ToBe air/Kpajov ^eirfO'i it pa h6p.<av, 


m 


i/ttj^m BavaTov KaTa/ceKptp-euov. 




oi/OTJjwe yiivai, TX'^p.ov Be <rv, irai, 




p,r)Tpo<: Xexeenv o? if7repffvi',a-K(i^, 




ovSip peTe-)(mv, 


we 


oiiB' aiTioi Siv 0auiXeva-iv. 




AN. SB' ija> x^pa'i aifLaii)' 


arp. 


pd<i ^p6-)(ptat. KiKXjipipa 




irep-vopai xard yaiai. 






^ 
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1 




MOAOTTOS. 




1 




ifxarep fidTep, ejco Be <rq. 




■ 




■rrrepvyi ovyKaraBaiiw. 


M 


■ 


AN. 


^6 tat KpdvTopev. 




1 


MO. 


&wdTep. 
ftoXe tbtXati eirticoiipo^. 




1 


AN. 


Kiiaei cirj, Te/evoii, to iftiXo^, 

p.aaTol<; p^ripof dfi.^1 era? 

i-ewpo? UTTO xSovl trijv veicpip. 




J 


MO. 


S^t' eyto axi re, p-drep ; 


M 


J 


ME. 


W Woxeovvoi- Ka\ y^p d-rr' ^0pS,v 
rf/tere Trvpyojv Bvo S' ex hitraatv 
Sv/jo-xer' dmyKaiv ere piv riperepa 
■^f)0O9 dvaipei, 7rai£a 6" ifiT/ Traii 


1 


1 




nil's' 'Eppiovj- Kal yap dvoia 


uo 






/j^ydXt] 'KfiTreiv ix^povt e^Opuiv, 
Kai i^oQov 0iKQ)v dipeXea-Bai. 










1 


AN. 


0) TTOffK ■jroai'i, fide iTav 


S,PT. 




Xeipa ical hopv crvp/j^X"^ 






/iTTjffaifuiv, Upidpou iral. 


tu 




MO. 


hiiinavo^, tl B' iyo} /lopov 
irapdrpoTvov peXo^ evpm ; 






AN. 


Tucrcrov, yovvaat SeinroTov 
XpipTneav, w reievov. MO. m ^t'Xotj 
0t'Xo?, dve<i ddva-rov p,ot. 


» 




AN. 


Xei^opai BaKpvoK xopa-i, 
o-raftu, \iaadBo<i w? TreTpa? 
X/(3as dv-ijkim a TtiXaiv'. 


1 


1 
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MO. WfiOt /iot. it V eja> icaxSiv 

ME. ri lie •Kpomrirvfi'i iiKlav irerpav 
^ Kv/j.a XiTat? Sj? tKeT£ii<i>v : 
Toli "yap ifioliTiv yeyov' ajtf>e\ia, 
ao'i S' ovBev e^a> ^iXTpov. i 
fiey dvaXtixra'i '^uj[;% /lopioir 
TpoiMu flKov Kal fiTiTtpa iTr\v 
f\'i a-TToXavaiv 
"AiBrjv ■)(Oqvlov icara^ijiTei. 
XO. Koi firjv SiBopKa TOt'Se UrfKea TreKa^, 
ffTTovB^ TiOevTa Sevpo yrjpaiov ■TroBa. 

nHAETS. 

vfid'; eptoTOf rov t i^eirrSna tKpayjj, 
Ti ravTa icat tto)? ; ex Jiiiot \oyoi 
6d/io? ; Ti TrpdoireT aKpna fiijxat'fiiisevoi ; 
Mei'eXa, ewtir^e!' fir) raX'"'' avev BUii'i. 
fiyav ail daaaov ov yhp w? eoiKe p.01, 
aXp\ii'i ToS' epyov, aW' av7}^'t}TTipiav 
pii)fnjv fi fTTUivw 'Kap.Bdvew, etirep vori. 
TTp&Tov p,ev ovv Kur ovpov, wnnp lurioi^, 
ep.Tnieiirropjii TTjf' €tVe, rlvi SIkt] x^P""^ 
Bpox'^taiv iKhrfaavrei otS* ayova-l tre 
Kal •waiB'- virapvo^ yap ti? &t dTToWvaai, 
fj/j,mv aTr6vTa>v tov t€ KvpLov akOev. 
AN. oiB\ at yepati, tyiiv reicvip $avavp.evT)V 

ayovai fi ovjw; w 0/105. ti <toi Xeytn : 
ov yap /ita? tre K^TiSovo'i irpoSvp-ia 
p.e7ri\6ov, dWci /ivpidv W dyyekwv. 
epiv hk T7JV icar' oIkov oXadd ttov icKvav 
T^? Tovhe 6vyaTp6i, &v t' dtroWvfiai X"f "' 
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KOt vvv fie ffmfiov ©eriSo?, (j tov evjev!) *» 

eriKri rtoi. TratS" t)v trv BavfiaaTTjv a-i^ei<i, 
Sryova-' aTraaird(ravT€^, ovre rp Stcij 
KpLvavrev oi/Be tow axdi'Ta? e* So/iwi' 
fietvavre^, aXKa Trjir ifiiju iprjfilaf 
"ywofTee rivvou re touS', oi/ oiiSkv oXtiov »jo 

^eWouffj, (Tui' ('/iol rfi TaXanrupq} Kravetv, 
aXK avTia^ii} a , at yepov, rwv awv vdpo^ 
•rrirvovtra yofdrajv, x^'p' ^' "^^ effo-rt /iot 
T^« (TTj? \a0eadeu tfii\TdT7}t yeveiuSo^, 
pvaai fJ.€ TTpo^ &euiv el Se fit], Oavovfieffa, en 

miT-^Sji fiev vfjlv, Svcttv^oi^ S' i/j-ol, yipov. 

nH-y^akdu KeXeuai Sea-fia irp'tv kXaUiv Tivd, 
Koi Trja&e ;^etpa? Sfrrrvxav^ dfievai. 

ME.eyw 5' diTauSa> y &\'Ko'i ovy^ rjaawv a-e0ev, 

Kai rijaSe ttoWw KvpiioTepoi yeyoi^. sw 

iTH.TTUT ; ^ Toii ap.ov oIkov oUt'iaet^ fioXaiv 

Sevp' ; ou'^ a\i9 troL rajr Kara XTrapTqv Kparelv ; 

ME.elXov viv al^d\<aTov tV Tpoiwi eyd). 

HH.oi/fih? Se y ai/TTiv £\a0e waK vatSo^ yepa^;. 

ME.ovicovv eKeivov Tafta Taneivov t' 6fj,a ; sss 

im.Spdv f5, Ka,/ca>i S" oij, fiTjB' aTTOKTeiveiv ^la. 

ME.div TijcS' dird^eK owror e'f e'/nij? x^P°^- 

IIH.(TKrjirjpti> £e Twfie crop KadaLfid^Q) Kapa. 

ME.yjrauaoi' S\ i'y" elBpt, Kal TreXa? TrpoireXSe fiov. 

jm.av yap p-er di/Bpwv, w Ki'iKiare Kax kukoiv ; sm 
(7ol 7T0V fieret7Tiv iif iv dvhpd<n.v Xoyov ; 
ooTi? TTpoc avBpo^ ^pvyo^ aTTJjWiTijs' X€;^os, 
aitXjjffT', aSovXa BatfiaS' karLat: XiTaur, 
£05 S^ yvvaiKCL awtfipop' ev Sop^K ^X"""' 
traaiav KaKl<m)v. oiiB' av ei ^oiiKoiTO t(S '* 

aaipptav yevotTO SwaprMTiBiifV KOpi}, 
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at ^vv veoiatv i^eprn^ovaai Bofiov^ 
yvfivoLfft fir/pol'; koX ttcttXch! aveipikvoii 
Bpofiovi va\aicnpa^ t' ovk dvaa-jferov^ ifioi 

€1 fiT) ywaiKaf; aiii^povai iraiBevere ; 
'EXevrjV epeo'Oai XPV^ TaS', j^tw eie So/iojf 
Tov trov XiTTOva-a tf)l\iop e^eKtifiacre 
veavlav p.tr avBpi^ ei? SXXtjv ^^^om, 
Kaireir' iKeitu/^ ouvex' 'EWiivtov 6-)(Kov 
roaoifB' dOpola-a^ ^tuye? ■7rpo^''I\iov 
qv 'XPV'' ""' (iTTOTT TiJtrai'TO t^ij Kipeiv hopv, 
KUKTjv i<f>svpovT\ «A,X' iav avrov jj^veiv, 
p.taOoi/ re Sovra ^iJttot ets oiicow XaSeif, • 
aX,X' ov T( TaVTi} rrhv (f>p6in}p' i-KOvpiaa'i' 
-^f;^av he ToXXas Kayaffat axoiXcffa?, 
rcathtov T tfTTdiSa.? ypaut tBrjKa'i iu BoftoK, 
TToXfoi/? t' uf^eiXoi' iraTepa^ evyem) reKva. 
Siv ei? eyw Bvcm}VO'i, avOem^v Be ere, 
fitdinop' U19 Tiv, eiuBeBopx' M^^iXXeoJT, 
OS oiJSe TptoQii'; riXBei ix Tpoiai /toi^os', 
KaWicTTa TEU^ S' eV KaXoicrt adrffiaaiv 
ofioi' eKeltre Bevpo t' rjrfayei vakiv 
Kwym p,ev rjvBaiv t^ yafiouvTt p^'/Te croi 
K^Sos ^vl'a,^|ral p-'fjTe Bdi/iatrtv Xa/Setr 
Ka*:^i yvraiKOf vwXov iic^epouai yap 
fiijTpai' ovflST}. toOto Kai iricoTreiTe /.loi, 
p.v7}(nr)pe^, ia&Xij'i dvyarep' iie iJ,i}Tpo<; Xa^i 
Trpos TolaSe 8' et« dBeXtjyoi' oV fipv^ptira^, 
atfid^ai KeXfvaa-; Ouyarep' einjBitnwia. 
ovTiot eBetcra^ p.i] ov KaKrjv hdp.apT e^oi?. 
eXwf Be Tpoiav, elfii yap KavravQa aoi, 
OVK eKravef yvvaiKa ^etfx'ai' Xa^aiv 
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aW' (&! eVelSe? fiaa-Tov, eK0a\a>i> f ('005 
ipi\T]/j,' eSefiD, irpoSariv aiKaK\ri>v xvi/a, 
^(T<Ttai' ■jreifii'/cw? Ki/TTpiSoi;, m KaKiare tfii. 
Ka-TTeir' « oifof? twi" e/iwi' eXfla)i' tIki/oiv 
TTopSei-; anroiToiv, xal yuvm/ca Suaru^i] 
KTeiVets drifio}^ TraiBd 6\ 01 KKaiovrd ae 
Kc^ 'n]v €v otieoK rn)v KaraaTriirei Kop'qv, 
Ktl Tpi^i v66o^ ireipvKe. •rroWdiCK Be rot 
fij/Jo ^aOelav yijp evlxija-e mropa, 
vodoL re -TToWol •yvT^rrimv afie'ivove<;. 
dX)C i/tKOfiil^ov 'TraiSa. KvStov 0poToit 
vkvi^Ta -xprjarov ^ xaxov xal TrXoviriov 
yafiffpov TrevdcOai Kal ipiXav iru S' ouSfi/ fl. 

XO. iTfitKpd.'i d-rr dp-)(7J'; vetKo'i dvffpwTroii p.iya 
7Xw(rcr' iKiropit,€i- touro h' ol ffoipoi jSpor&v 
e^evKaffowrat, iilj (j>i\oi^ Tev^eiv epiv. 

ME.Tt Sj)t' av fliroK joiis yepoirraK m uoi^oi, 
icdi TOW <f>poveiv BoKovinai "EXKi](tiv irare ; 
St' o)u (TV JTijXeii^i ital irarpb'; xXeivov yeytoi, 
KijBo'i fi/cai/ra?, altr-ypd pev fftti/rw Xpyet?, 
r^filv S' ovfiBr] Sla yvfai/ea 0dp0apov, 
^v x/"")" ""' e'XdiJi'etii T^c VTrep NeiXov poa-; 
vTrep re ^dcnv, Kdp,k irapaKaXelu det, 
at<Tav pev ' H-rreipurtv, ou ireai'ip^ra 
TrXeio'^' 'EWdBo'; irevraKe So/jiTreri) veicpoiv, 
Tov aov re vatSo^ a'lpMTO^ Koivovpev^v 
ndpt<: yap, o? aov wotS' ewe<pv' '^;\;iX\6(i, 
"Eieropo^ dSeXtpK ^c, hdpap S' ^S' "Enropo'i. 
Kal T^Se 7' etakp'^fei av ravrov eV areyof, 
KoX ^vi/rpd-rre^ov d^iOK ej^Eii/ ^lov, 

V oiKOK TTatSa? eyBitrrov; ea.<i 
e ff^ icd/iji, yepov, 




J 
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leravelv QtKoiv t^vS' eic j(^epwv apTrd^ofuu. 
KaiToi 0€p', a,yfraiT$ai yap ovic aitTXpo" X6701', 
ijv TTaK piv rjf/.rj /li/ retcp, tautij? S' airo 
0XdirTo>ai vatBe^, r^uBe 71";? ^StdiTtBo^ 
ffTijtret? TVptiwovt, ^up^apoi S' ovre'i 761/0? 
"EWTimv ap^ovo'^ ; elr' iyo) p.£V ov ijipovo) 
fuauiv TO. iirj aiKata, aoi o eveoTL vov^ ! 
KuiceivQ vvv adp7]<rov et ctu TratSo trf/v 
covv T^ TToXnaiv, elr' eirairj^e roiiiSe, 
aiyfj Kad-rfer' av ; ov Sowto' ^ecj)? S VTrep 
TotavTa XdfTKei^ tow dvayxaiovt <jii\ov^ ; 
ical liTiv laov 7' av^p t« /cat •yvvij inkveL 
dSt/eoufiefTj trpm dvBpoi' oi? 8' avTwi; dvijp 
•yvvaiKa pMpaivoviTa.v fv Bofioii ex'^^'- 
Kui TM ftkv etrTLV ev x^P"^" l*^y<t aOivo'i, 
T^ S' e'f yovevrn, «ai tfiiXoK tA Wfidyfiara. 
ovKovv B'lKaiov Toil y' e^ow etrraipeXelv ; 
yeptov yipmu cf ttjv S' e/i^c /TrpaTtiyuiv 
Xeyt^f e/i' w^eXot? av ^ auyav -TiKiov. 
'EXevTj S' iiioxdrjir ovx eKovir, a\X' eic 6ea)V, 
ical roiJTo TrXeUrTov wijiiKTjffev 'KXkdSa' 
ottXciiv yap oj/res Kal fidx^t; ui'tfTopcT 
e0J)aai' es TavSpeiov f) S" OfuXia 
•jravTaii 0poToia-t yiyi/erai StSdaieaXo'i. 
ei 5' e? TTpQiToi^iv T^9 E/i^v t\6u)v eyoi 
yvi/aiKov eiTX"" P-V "Taretc, ea^tf>p6vovi'. 
ouS' av ffe ^a>KOv ^fftXoii icaraKrauelv. 
TavT e5 ^povwv a eirrfKffQV, uvk 6p-y>]i ^tiptf 
7)v h' 6^v6vptj^, <Tol fiiv rj yXanfaaXyia 
fiei^dtv, e/iol Be KepSot ij TrpQp.T)8la. 

XO. TraiivaffOov i]hy, XmoTa yap fiaKp^ TuBe, 
Xoyaiii paralav, p,r} Bvo atf>aX>j6 ap,a. 



ANiPOMAXH 
^H.otfioi, KaS" 'EWdS' m Kaicw vofii^erai. 
OTav TpoTTOia TroKffiuov ffTijaT} ffrparo'i, 
ou Twc TTOvouvTcov Tovpyov j'lyovtiTai ro&s, 
aW' 6 aTpaTTjyo^ Ti)v ^KTjaiv apvvrai, 
ot fli fier' dXKoiv fivpliDV TraKXmv hopv 
ovhkv -TrXitiv Bpwv ero? ej^fi vXfioi \6yov. 
a€p.vol S' iv dpxO't'i ^ftevoi. Kara wroXiv 
<f)povriua'i Sijfiov p,ei^op, ovre'i ovSecw 

■ol B' ftalu OUTWf fJ.Vpitp 0-0<f)fOTepOt, 

ft ToXfia •Kpouyivona ^ovXr^crl'; & ap,a. 
<u? ical ffv 17D? t' aheX^o<i i^aryKto^kvoi 
Tpoia ndffiiade rfj t" eVet (TTpaTijyia, 
fLo')^6aicnv aXXmv koX wo rot? e-n">jpfi.ffol. 
^et'fd) B, eyai aoi fii) -rhv 'IBaiov Udpiv 
KpfLffirw vop.i^iiv HijXeti)'; e-)(6p6v Trore, 
•£1 p,tj ^Sepfl TrjtfB^ ms tci^iot' utto (7Te7?j? 

ual waif dreKvot, f}v o 7' ov^ rj/iuv */eyu9 
<\a St' oiKuv roii/B' iTTiinrd.aa'i Kop.rj'i, 
4 areppov ovira /M)(7;^os oiik dve^erai 
riKTOVTa^ aXXovi, ovk e-)(over airri] rcKva. 
-aXX' el TO Keivr}i; hvi7TV)(et iraiBeov Tripi, 
a.TTaiBa'i ij^ua? Set KaraaTtjvai rewwi' ; 
^ffeipeadf r^aBe, S/iwe?, ax; av eKfidSa 
el Ti's p( Xveiv TrjaBe /cioXvixet X*/"*^- 
eTraipe aavTijv di^ (ydi, Kaiwep Tpep,wv, 
'irXeierai i/Mdirrav ffrpoi^i'Sas i^avi'iiro^cu, 
i&'. Si Kuxiare, TijaB' iXv/n'ifw x«pa? ; 
ffow ^ X4ovr' TJXTri^et iinelveiv tipo^OK ! 
■q fti) ^i(f>ot XaQovir' dp-vvudono ae 
eSeiffrtS ; ?pwe Bevp'' vtt dyxdXa'i, 0pe<f>o^ 
fwXXve liijTpb^ BftTfi' rr' ev ^6ia a' eydi 
Ophfrw fieyav roiaB' i^dpop. et 5' dirf]v hopav 
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TOK SvapTio-TaK So^a ical fid^<i aymv, 
ToXX' ovTes trrre ju.ijSei'o? ffeXriove^. 

XO. aveLfikvov ti ■ypjjfia "Trpea&vT^v yivov 
Kal Sv(r<pii\aKrov a^vBvjj.ia'V viro, 

ME.d'yair Trpovanr'js ^9 to \oicop€ii^ (f>epei,' 
eyw Si irpoa ^iav /iev, e? ^Oiav /ioXilyv. 
out' ovv T[ tpatra (fiXavpov ovre •miaop.ai. 
Koi vvv fj-ev, ov yap a^6ovov ayoKijv ^X'^'' 
aireifj. «s otKOvi' cctti yup Tts ov -Trpotxm 
^Tniprij^ ttoKk ris, ^ Trpo tov fiev ^v tp'^Vt 
vvv S ix^pk iroieV i^vS" iire^eKeeiv BeXw 
iTTpaTTjXaT'qi7a<; ■^(inro'X^ipiov Xaffelv. 
OTav Se TuKfi da Kara yvdi/iiiv ifiTjv, 
^fw. frapiav Se vpo^ wapovra^ e'^i^ai/w! 
yap.8pow hthd^di Kol StSd^opai Xoyova. 
Kav fiev KoXd^r] rijiiSe, koX to Xqitt'ov t; 
catfijioyv, Kad' 'qfmi; aiiitppov' dvTt\i|^^e^al^ 
6vfiov/j,evo^ Se Tfv^€Tat 6vfiovfievmv, 
fpyoia-i S' epya SiaSo^' avTiXr/yfreTai. 
TOV'i rrov'i Se fivdov^ paSito<; eyai tftepea' 
aula yap (imffToi^o? aiv tfiaiifjv e^eiS', 
dSuvaTO-; ovSev dXXo irXiiv Xeyeiv p.6vov. 

IIH.j'jyoO, TeicvQV, /loi Seu^' inr' ay/cdXatf a-TaBelf 
av T, tit TaXaiva' x^iftarot yap dypiov 
Tvxovaa Xip,eva<i ^Xda eli euijvefiov^. 

rrtiitTavTi Tralca Kufte rijv cvaoaip.ova. 
Spa 8e ftr) vmv ell eprjfiiav oSov 
TrTi/^avTit otSe vpov Siav dy<oat fie, 
yepovra niv <r' opavre^i, dirOevri S' efj,e, 
Kal TracSa rovBe vrj-mov aKoirei Ttifie, 
fit) vvv tfivyoiTe'! eW aXtofiev voTepov, 
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ANAPOMAXH 


n 


im.oii /it] yvvaiK&i' SeAoi' eiVotVef! Xbyoir ; 


1 


X^pf-' TiV vjj.iiii' ayjferai ; KXaicov apa 


■ 


i^avafL. dewv yap ovpex It^ttikoii t' o-^Xo 


1 


■jToXXiop 0' OTrXiTmv ap-)(pfiev ^6tav Kara' 


1 


fifieK S' ct' 6p6oi, Kov yepovres, (u? SoKeK^ 


1 


aXX' ef ye ToioyS' dvBp' (XTro/3Xei^a? fLovov 


J 


rpoiralav a\rrov err^a-Ofiai, irpecr^v'; irep u)v 


■ 


voXXSiv viwv yap Kav yepwv ev-ijfvxo'i y 


■ 


lepeCaaoiV Tt yap Bel Sei.Xbv ovt eua<epar- ^H 


err; 


■ 


XO. f) til] yevoi/iav, r/ TtaTepiDV a/yadtiiv 


(TTp. ■ 


eiTjv TToXvKT^Ttov Ts Sofimi/ p.eTOX<iV 


I 


et T( yAp -rrddoi tk ap-rfyavov, u\«d? 


„.. I 


ov (rrrdnK eir/eveTai-;- 


■ 


Ki}pvaaapevoi(n S' utt' eaOXiov Zapj'ntuv 


M 


TtpA Kol KXeor OVTOl 


■ 


Xel^lrapa raiv ayaOeav 


■ 


avtpayp a^aipelTai xp^^ov a, h' aperii 


- 1 


KoX 6avov(ri Xotp-Trei. 


I 


Kpelaaov he vixav p,i} xaKoBo^ov e^etv 


i.r. 1 


rj ^iiv <^S6f^ irtfitiXXfiv Sufap-et re hlnav 




rjhii fiev y^p avrUa tovto ^poToiiytv, 




ev Se XP'""? TeXe^et 




^pov KoX oveihiiyiv eyceirai Bofion: 




Tainav ■^vea-a, TavTav 


m- 


_ Kat^^yipo^ai 0iorAv, ^ 




pi)Sev ZiKai e^w Kpajo^ ev 6aXupoi,<; 




KoX TToXei hiivaTBai. 




St yepov AlaxiSa, 


iw^B. 


■rel6op.ai. xal triiv Aa-rriBaia-C ae KevTaupOis opi- 


XrjO-ai Sopl /cXetiiOTUTai, 




Kal ev 'Apyifiov Sophs d^evov vypav 


A 
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eirrrepdaai irovTiav Svfi/TrX'qydSfDV K\etva 
vuv(noKiav, 

'IXidha Te troKiv ore •jrapcK 

Koivav Tcui evKkftav ej^ovT 
Evpomav atpiKeadau 

TPO^OS. 

<!> tpikraTai yuvatice';, w? Kaxop Kax^ 
BiaSo^ov eV T^B' Vf^ipa vopuvverau 
Siinroiva yap Kar oIkov, ' EpfLiotirjv \er/m, 
TraTpo'i t' epT)iia6el<Ta. avvvoia 8' afi.a 
olap SeSpaKsv epyov ' AvSpo/iii')(t)v Kraveiv 
Kal iralBa ^ovKevaaera, KaTOaveiv 6eK.ei, 
iromv rpe/iovaa, fir) u^ti Ttoiv hthpapivmv 
ix Twt'S' ajifitDS SoifiaTotv uTrooTa\^, 
^ KarBdvy KTelvovaa tov^ ov xpI ifravel¥. 
fioKi!; bi viv deXovaav apT^trai Beptjv 
eipjovai <j)v\aK€^ Sp.aie'i, eK re fiefw? 
^((^1) KaSapvd^ovinv e^ai.pov/j.evoi. 
ovTiD /tey uX^et, leal ra Trplv BeSpafieva 
eyftaKe Trpd^aa ov koKS}';. eyo) /lec ovv 
SeaTTOivav eipyovir dy](pvri^ KUfWiD, ^IXac 
v/ieii Se ^acrai TaH/Se Sm/idTdiv face 
davdrov vlv iKKvaaaQe- twv yap rjdaZmv 
^tktuv vioi fio\6vTe<i evTreidearepoi. 
JCO. teal ftr}v iv oitLOK ■TrpoenriiKtav aicouop.ei' 
^oi/v i<p' alaiv rjXB^ii dyyiWovaa av. 
Bfi^eiv S' eoiKev ij rdXatv oirov arevu 
TTpd^aaa Beivd' Bcop,dTO}v yap iKTrepS 
<fieirfoviTa xelpai irpoinroXeav, ttoBi^ Bavea: 



I 
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EP. ifo fioi fiot. arp. a. 

trrrdpayfiM Kotiai ovvy^ai' t€ Sut' a- 
fxvyfiaTa O'jtrofiai. 
TP. St TTdi, Tt Bpdfffi<i ; aa/ia crov KaraiKiei ; 
EP. alal alai. dvr. a. 

epp' aiOkpiov irXoKii^oii' ip-wv a-rra, sso- 

XesnofUToii ^dpoi. 
TP. TeKvav, KaXinrre tnepva, irvvh'qaai TreVXov?. 
EP. T( he p,f Sf t KaXvTrTeiv ireTrXow (rrp. /3'. 

arepva ; SijXa, 5J)\a KoX dp-^i^avrj leai axprnna 
Sehpt'tKafiev iraotv. bss- 

TP. dX'^et<;, ^iivov pu^a<ra erirfjdp,^ aedev ; 

ToXfiav &v epi^ap.ev, to xaTapaTO^ eya> /cardpaTO-i 
dvSpda-i.v. 
TP. tTvyyvrofferai aai TrivS' ap^priav Trofft?. !«• 

£P. Tt ^01 fi0os e* X^P'"^ Tjypeva-m ; 

(IttoSo?, aTToSo?, w ^iXo?, iV dvTatav 
ipeiiTtD trKaydv tI pe ^po^tnv eXpyeit ; ms. 

TP. a\X' et tr' dipeitjv prj ^povovaav, 015 ddvoL<{ ; 

EP. OipOt TTOT/iOU. 

?rou >iot frvpoi i^'tXa 0Xof ; 
irou 5' etV irerpa? depSoi 
i) KaTa TrovTOV rj Had' uXau opetov, 

iW Savov<ra vepTepotaiv ixeXw ; wo- 

TP. T( Ta&Ta pox^eti ; at/p<f>opai Se^Xarot 

Traaiv ^poTolaiv tj tot' ^\0ov tj Tore. 
EP. eKi-rre: eXiTre?, w Trdrep, ivaiCTiav 

p,ovdB^ eptip.QV oJiaav evaKov tcdnra^. «& 

oXti oXet /ie- raS' oviceT evoiK)\iTto 
vvp^t&la} areya. 
TtVo! dr/aKpMT(av iKeri? app,affa>, 
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7] fioilXa SoiiXa'; youvatri, ■TrpoirjriiTta ; 
0SiaSo<: 6K yas levavoirrepo'; opvit aepQel'qv, 



Sia Kvavewi Iwepaaev djcra<, 
TrptcTowXaos irXuTa. 

TP. 03 TToi, TO Xiav out' eVety' eTT^weaa, 
OT e's' yvvalica TprpdB^ i^i}fidpTaiie';, 
ovT av TO vvv iTov Beifi o BeifiaifeL^ ayav, 
avx ^& KTJBo^ aov SioiereTtM ttoitk^ . 

tf)av\oi<i yvvaiKOi ^apfiupov irfiaSeh \oyot<i. M 
ov yap T( a a(';yi(IXutTDii eV Tpoia^ ^X^'i 
dk\' dvSpoii ia$\ov TralBa, aiiu ttoWoX^ Xafimt . 
iSvoKTi, wo\eti)<i T oil lietrai^ eiiBaifiovo^. 
■trarijp Se a ov-)(^ wB', w? crv Bei/xaiveK, reKvav, 
TTpoBovi idaei Bw/j^aTwy twi'S' evTreaiiv. m 

aXX' fit7iO' eiVoi, (liJjSe (jtavrd^ov Bofioiv 
irdpoiOe ru>vBe, fii} tiv alcrxviniv Xdffrjt 
TTporrBev inXadptnv rmvh' opdifiei'ii, rexvol/. 

XO. Kai fir}v oS' dWo^w? t(5 eKSijfio^ ^evo-; 

OTTOvhri TTpof rjfidi ^rjudraiv vopevsTai. «M 

OPESTHS. ' 

^evai yvvaiKf';, r/ nio' effr' 'A^iWeoi'i 
TTaiSo? p.e\a6pa xaX TvpavvLKol ffreyai ; 

XO.eyi'O!^- drop Bfj 'irvvddvri tk (ov rdSe ; 

GP. ' Ayafiip^fovot re xal KKvTaifj,iicnpa^ toko^ 

dvo/xa S' 'Opeinrj';- ep-^Ofiai Se irpm Aia^ «w 

pameta AatBtavaV. eVei. 5' d^iKOfnjv 

^6lav, BoKel p,oi fuTYCj'oGs fiadelv wipi 

ywancoi, el 55 xevTvy^ovaa Tvyy^dfei 

rj XvapTiaTl"; 'Epfiioi/t}- TTjXovpa ydp 

vatoua a^ ^/iwi' TreSi' op^^ etrrlv ^iXij. bm 




EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
OP. 
EP. 
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*. w vavTtXoiai j(ei,fiaTa'i 'kif^i/v itacet'?, 
' AyafUfLi'oi'O'i ttoI, tt/jo? as Ttoi/Se yovi'aTui', 
o'lKTeipov ijii-a^, oiv ewia>coTrel<i TV^a<i, 
-Trpeuraovra^ oiia eS. aTefifiarav S' ou^ TJa-cova^ 
fftJt? ■jrpotntdTj/ii yovatrm oiXei'a; e/ia;. bo* 

So/iwi' avairaav Ti}voe MeneXew tcoptjii ; 
■*. rjvrrep povr/v ye Tui'£apl<i tLict€I, yvvri 

'EXevT] Kar oiKovi TraTpl- prjBiv iryvoei. 
?. U3 ^olff dxecrTop, •mnidrfcv Boiy; Xvaw. »» 

?, tA ftee Trpos ijpSiv, Ta Se tt/jos dvBpb'; os /a' e;tet, 
ra 8' e« Sewj' tov. 7raiTa;^;i) S' oXiiXa^ef. 

?. Ti^ ovv av eXi} firi ve^uieinaiv ye irco 

•jraiBtnv yvvaiKt trvptfiopa vXrjii e* Xe^ov ; "* 

TOVT auTO teal voaovfiev ev ji v-rrqydrfov, 

aWrjii TtV ei/vijv dfji aoii arepytt -ttoiti^ ; 

T7J1I atjf/ioXwToi' "EKTopoi ^vvevveriv. 

KaKQV y' eXefa?, tivhpa hiaa e-^eiv Xe)(r]. 

Toiavra Tama. KaT eyiny ■qpvvd^Lijv. «' 

p5}v is ywdlK eppa^at ola hr/ yvvr) ; 

<^ovov 7' eKeivji xai Texncp voBwyeveZ. 

KaxTfivas, T Tti{ (Tvpipopd tr' atpfiXero ; 

yepwv ye ni/Xftk, roij? tcantova^ (riQav. 

aoi S' Jjv Ti? 6(7T« ToCS' eKOii/dtvei <j>6vov ; nt 

TTOTijp y eV avTo roin' otto SirdpTrji pAiXmv. 

leaTTtna rou yipomo'; r/acrTjOrj x^P^ > 

aiBol ye- Kal p.' epiipoii oixer^i- Xnrdtt/. 

^viifjica- Tapl3el-i tok BeBpapAvoLS ttiktiv. 

eyveof aXel yap fj,' evBtKWi. ri Sel Xkyetv ; »™ 

aXX' atiTOfUtC <re Ala icaXova' opoyviov 
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rb (Tuyyeves yap Biipov, ev re tow leaKol^ ■» 

oiiK eiTTiv ovSev Kpet<riTov oliceiov <}sikov. 

EP. vvft^iVfjLdriav /iev twi' ifimv waTi]p e^09 
fiipLfLvav e^ei, kovk ifiitv Kpiveiv Tote. 
aXJC 105 Tuj^iffTa Twi'Se p eicmii.^QV hofiatv, 
HT) tf>Oj} ne ■n-poa^ai &S>/J,a real fioXwi/ iroaii, "" 
fj 'raiSof oticav<i fi e^epTifiovTav /J.a8aiv ^h 

HrjXevt fLeTtkdr) TraiKiKoli; Siiiy/j.aaiv. ^| 

OP. Oapuei yepovTO"; yjslpa- tov S' M;^iXXeaiT ' 

p-f/hev (fioffijBfii; TralS', o<r eli e/j,' v0piae. 
Tola yap avrai p,7i-^av7j •7mr!\.€yp.ev'] •» 

^po^ot^ axivriTOi<riv etTTifKev (ftofov 
•Trpm TrjaSe x^ipof t)v trdpo^ p.eir ovk ipSt, ^H 

TekovfUvoiv B^ JeXi^!? eiaerai •jrerpa. ^H 

o p.T/Tpotpoi'Tri'i S", j/v hopv^eviov ipMV 
(leivOKTiv opKot TIvBiitiiv avii '^dova, looo 

Set'fet ya/iflv ff0f p-ijEev' iav expT}" ^f-i- 
'7nKpw<; 5e ■rrarpo^ ^ovlov avTrjaei. BUtjo 
avaicra 0ol0ov ovBe viv fierdaTaai^ 
7Utu/iTjs ov^cei, 6eai StSoi'Ta vvir Siko,?. 
aX.\' eic t' iitetvov hia^dkaii re Toi'i ipMi ims 

KaaCt^ oXeiraf •yi/oitrerai B' exOpi'-v efiijp. 
€j^$po>if yap dvBpav fiolpav ili dvaa-Tpoiprjv 
Balp.wi' BiBmai, kovk in, ippouflv p,kya. 

X.O. Si ^ot/Se TrvpyunTO.': rov eV 'IXtp eijrgt^^ irdyov, 

Kai TiovT-e Kvaveai<i arp. a . 

iTT-jToi^ Siippevajv aXiov ireXiryo?, 

Ti'yos' ovveie drtfiov opydvav X^P"- '^eicroauva'; 'JE- 

vva\ia) Soptfi^oTopi irpoirBivTe^ rdXaivap lois 

TaXatvav p^Oelre Tpoiav ; 
TrXeKTTOi/v S' ctt' dreTalrrii' Stpoevrlinv fi/i-mrov^ 
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airo Se tftdifievat ^egaaiv 'IXidBai ^afftX^es, 
ovS' en TTvp eV(y9io;iioc e'c Tpoia BeoliTLV 

\i\afi.irev Ka-rrv^ dviaZet. 
^e^aice S' 'ArpelBa^ dXoxov ■n-aXd/iai'i- <rrp 
avTO. T ivaWd^arra i^ovov Oavdrp 
W/3OT TeKftoi/ airrivpa 
u Seov' 6eov viv iceXtvafi' eirecrrpd^r} 

L fuivTorrwoVf ore viv 

p "Apyov ifi-TTopevOei'i 

'' ''Ayafiffmoi'io^ KeXaip 

dSvToiv iin/3a<i Krdvev, fiaipbt ipavev'i, 
to haip-ov, lo ^oiffe, TTW TTfiSofiai, ; 
■JToWdi S' dv KXXdvaiv dyopov; (rrovaya,!; dv: 
fifXirovTo Bv<TTdv<i3v Teicimv dXoyof 
tK h' eXeiTov oikow 
I flrpov aXKov evvdrop'- ov^l aoi fiova 

I oil ifiiKotai, \v7rai. 

voo'ov 'EWa^ etXa, iiSaov 
BU^a Be ^pvyav •n-pbi evKapwov^ yvai 
aKipno<i i7Ta\daawv rbv "AtBa tftovov. 
UH.^dtcoriBev yvvaiKe';, ia-Topovvri fioi 

(njfirivar ' fjO'ffo/j.TjV yap ou ua^i) XoYof 
oi? Bdifiar' iicXnrovaa MevkXeui Kopt) 
i^poiih-q rdh'- TJtcti) S' eKfiadeiv tnrovBijp £X<»v 
et ravT dXr/Oii- tS>V yap eicBi]p.aiv i^iXmv 
Set Tou? tear' oXkov ovtat EKTrovelv tu^^oc. 

. XO. UtfXev, rraipm^ ■^/caverat;- ovB' epol KaXov 
Kpvtmtv ev olffirep ovaa Tvy^dva KaKoi'i' 
ffaaiXeia yap rmvB' ot^erat if)tjyai Bofttop. 





rEYPiniAOY ^^^^^1 

IIH.Tii'O'i i})60ov rvxiOaa ; Siairepaive fj,oi. ^^H 

XO. irocnv Tpifiovaa, filj Bofiau viv eicQakr], ^Hp 

TIH.auiv ui'Tl TTalSoc davaaLaaii) Bov\evu.a.Tiiiv : ^'' 

1 

I 



XO. vai, teal ■yvvaiKOi at;^/ia\wT(So? i^6;Sp. 

im.^vv Trarpl 5' otKou?, '; Tt'iio? XeiVei. /lera ; 

XO. 'Ayafiififovoi fiv ttoi? 0£07jk Hffov 'xBovo'i. 

riH.Troiav Trepaivaiv eXTTiS' ,- fj yrjfiai SeKtov ; 

XO. KOI ffov ye ttihSo? TraiSi TropiTvi/aif fiopov. 

nH.iepvnTO'i learatrrai, fj /car' of^fi e\6aiv M"X?' 

XO. ayvoi<; if ipoi^ Ao^iav Ae\^€>v fiira. 

IIH.otfior ToS' jjSti Seivoi/. ov)^ oo'ov rd-xpi 
j(ii)p^a-erai T19 IIv6iiei}v ttph<; c<rriav, 
Koi Tiic^uS' Svra rot^ enet Xe^u tfiikoK, 
■Kplv ■rraiS' ^ Ay^iXXeait Kardaveiv i-)(jSpuiv Ctto; 



ArrEAOs. 

llO flOl flOl. 

oXai; o T\rifi.ioii ayytXiav ^Kta tv-)(<k 1 

aoL T, 3j yepate, icai ^iKoitn Bea-rroTov. 
im.alai' -TrpopavTK OvfitK w? t( TrpoahoKa.. 
AT. OVK eoTl aoi waii waiBo'i, ai? fiadr/i!, yipov 

TlrjKsv' Toidahe t^arrydvaiv tvXijya-i lyei 

AeX^Stv W dvSp6>v xal MvKtivaiov ^evov. 
XO. a a, ri BpiiafK, w yepaii ; fii) ireVj;?' 

e-rraipe travrov. 
tin. oiiBtv ein'- dwtoXo/itjv. 

tjspovSr] fi,ev auSiJ, <j>povBa S' dp$pa ^ov Kara. 
AT. OKOvffov, el KaX aoit tfiCXot^ dfj.vvaBetv 

XP,*??^'?) ■'■o TTpa-^^Bev, aov KaTopStotrai Se^a?. 
im.Sf fioipa, 717/JW? ecr;^;(iTOt? Trpot; rip/iaan/ 

oia fte TOP Bva-Ttvov dfi^iQaff e^sK. 



ANiPOMAXH 

7rw9 S' otp^erat juoi ttok fiovov vai^m fiovos ; 
a')/xaiv' OKOvaat S' o^k o.ico-liitS' o/uii<i BeKui. 
Ar. eirei to k\€ivov JjXSofiev ^oiffov -jreBov, 
TpeU fJ-fK tfjaepvai r/Xiov Bie^oSow 
Sea SiSojn-e? o/^fiar'' i^eTTifnrXaf^ev. 

Kai TOvff' V-TTOTTTOV ^V Sp'' it Sk ITVITTUtTtlS 

KvicXovv t' e-j(ii>p£L Xaoi; oiK'qToip Oeou. 
^AyafLiftvovot Be •rrai<; hiaarelxwv irol^iv 
fit ov'i eKaoT^ BvafJ^veit r)vBa Xoyou^y 
opare tovtov, &? BiadTei^ei $eou 
■)(pvaov ytfioi/Ta yiiaXii, Oijiravpovt ffpOTuv, 
TO BeiiTepov TrapovT ii^' olai Kai irdpo^ 
&€ip' ^X^e, ^oiQov vaop ix-n-epa-ai ffeXcov ; 
KOK TovB ex^P^'' P°Si^v iv irokei kukov, 
ap^ai T ewXripovPT' e? t€ ^ovKevTrjpuL 
iBia d , oaoi. 9eov ;:^pj;/t(£T(Df effjeaTatrav, 
tj)povpav ird^ai/T tV 7re/)ii77i/\o[¥ bofwi,^. 
JJ/iei? Be fiijXa, (^uXXaSo? IIapiiai7ia<; 
vaiBfVfiaT, oii&ev ToivBe •jrin TreiTvafUvot, 
XaffovTfi Hfiei/, eayapai'i t ftpiffTa/iev, 
^TW TrpQ^evoiai fidpT^aiv re IIvdtiCQK. 

6ea> KaT£V^Q>/Met78a ; Tii/o<; ij/c et9 X'''P^'' •' 
6 5' elve- ^oiQip ti)'; wdpoiO^ d/iapria^ 
BUa'i TTapaaxelv ^ovk6p,ea-8^- f/Tijaa yap 
■iroTpos ttot' avTov a'tfiaTQ'i Bovvai BitCTjV. 
KauTavS' 'OpiaTov fivOot Ivxvuiv neya 
^(JMLveB^ d>t; yfrevBono Seo-TTOTij? i/i6i, 
^Kiav eV aluxpoK. epx^Tai S' dvaKTopav 
xptpriBo^ ivToi;, (u? Trdpot xpijaTriplai!' 
■€tjfa(To ^010^, Tvyxdvii S' ev efmvpoif 
Be ^ttjiijpT]^ Kpviptog eiiTTT)Ket Xo;^o? 



EYPiniAOY 

el^ rjv, airavTOiv rSivhe fi.Tj-^avoppdi^o'i. 
yw /j.ev Kar Ofi,fia ara^ irpotrevx^^a' &em- 
o'i fi' o^vOijKTOK t^atrydfOK mTrKio'fievoi 
KemoixT drevy^) TraiB^ 'Aj^iWico'; \u0pa. 
y^mpfi Si TTpvp-vav ov yap e? Kaipov Ttwei? 

Kpeixama Tevxv "rraairaXatv tcaOapTrarrav 
eari] xi ^Wfiov, yopyb"; ottXitt^ ISeiii, 
0oa Se ^eX^wi' valSa^, tcnop&v TaSr 
Tivoi p.' eKUTi KTfiVer' eJtre^eK oSou? 
■^Koina ; ttoIck oXkviiai. -Kpo^ alrlaii ; 
TOiv 5' ovhev o^Sei? fiVpitDV ovraiv TreXa; 
4<f)dey^aT', aW' e^aXKov ix j^eipuv virpoc^. 
TTVKvfi Se vi<f>dSt trdvToBev (riroSovpevo^ 
irpovTetve Tev')(^Ji KaifivXaircnT 4p.j3o\d^, 
ixdffe KaKEia^ doTrlB' ticrdvoie %epi. 
tiW' ovSev ^vev afCKa 7ro\A.' opnv 0eXt}, 
olcFTOi, fieadyicvK' , eickvToi t' dfi^iaQoXoi., 
a^ayrfi; t e-xapovv QovTropoi ttoSwc irdpo^' 
Seivd'i S av e'Ee? ■jrvpptj(a'; ippovpovfiivov 
^€Kep.va TTdiSos. W9 Se vtv ■jrepiaTaSw 
KVKKrp KaTfl)(pv, ov SiS6irre<; dpirvod^, 
^(Dpov Kevrnffai St^lpifi^v eer^dpav, 
TO TpaiKov TnjS-ijpa ttjjSjJo-os froSoev 
yuipel ■Kpi)'; airrous- oi S' oiro)? ireXetdSeif 
lepaK^ IBovcrat irpos: <fnjyjjv ivoniirav. 
■KoKXoi S' emtrrov piydSe<; ek tc Tpavpdranr 
avToi d' inv" airroiv (nevo-nvpov^ /car' efoSou?, 
Kpavyr] S' ev ev(j>''ipoim Svatf>}]fio^ Sopoi^ 
TT&Tpaiaiv avTCKKay^'' iu tvhia Se irtoi 
etrrrj <f>aevvot'; SetnroTijn trriK^tav SttXoi?, 



i 
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vpiv hrj TK aZvTiov ex fisaav ftpdey^aro 
Seivov Tf Kal (fipLKUiBet, utpae he arpaTov 
irrpeyjfa^ vpo^ aKteijv. evff' 'j4;^(We£0? irnvu 
TTatij o^vdi'iKTffi ir\(vpa ipaiTjdvip TUTrei? " 

AeXtpov ■7rp6<i avSp6<!, oavep ainav wXecre 
TToSXSiv fter' aXKuiv to! hi Trpot yaiav TriTvet, 
Ti? ov alhi]pov vpoiT<f>ipet ; t'ls ov Trerpov, 
^dXKuiv, apdaorav ; wdv h' dpT/XcoTai Se/Lias 
TO KaWipopipov Tpaup-uTOiv uTT aypioti', '■ 

peKphir hi 8ij viv, KeifLevov ^iap.ov ireXa?, 
e^iQdKov eKTO^ BvohoKuv dvaXTOpav. 
rjfiue; 5' dvap-Trdiraiire'; aii; Tti^os ^epolv 
kopi^oiiev vtv (roi KaTotp&^at 70'oi? 
KXavrrai re, •n-perr0v, 717! re leocrpfjaai ra<^fp. " 
ToiavB' 6 T0t9 aXKoiiTL Beaivil^mv di>a^, 
6 T03V Stxaiiov irda-iv dvdpmiroK Kpurrj-i, 
hixaf hihovja TraiS' iSpaa 'il;;(iWew9, 
ip,vt]/i6v€VTe h', woTrep dvOptowo"; xaKo^, 
•iraXata veitcrj, irw? av ovv etji ao<po^ ; 11 

XO. Kai fii]!/ ah' dva^ iJSi; {fiopd&tjv 
AeXtpiSo'i eV 77)9 hotfia ireKd^ei. 
TKijfitav o TraBwv, rXijpcuv he, yepoir, 
Kai <TV- Bej(^et jdp top '/4^i\Xeioc 
crKvp.vov eV oi/covi^ ou^ 0)5 av $e\ei^, v 

avToi re kokoU -Tvi'ipaai Kvpaa-i 
«! if p,olpa<i avviKvp<Ta<i. 
Stfioi. eyti), KaKQv olov apo> roSe, arp. a 

Kol hej^o/iai X^P'' ^'^A"*"'' t' dfioti;. 

Itt) p.01. p.01, alal, 1: 

<U iroKt QeoaaKla, hio\ii>\ap£ii, 
oixo/ied' ovKeri fioi 761/09, ouk4tl 
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EYPiniAOY 
& <T;^eT\M)9 vaffeav ap' eyiu, <f>L\ov 
69 TLi/a ffdWmv Tfp\)rofi.ai av^dt ; 
Si ^iXiov crropM xal yivv *at x^per- 
fWe (7" VTT 'J\i'q> iji/ape oaifunv 
SiiJ-oevriSa Trap' oktuv. 


i 


XO. ouTOS t' ai/ wf e« twcS' eVt/iaT' a:', yepo 


„-" 


e. 


%v<ji>v, TO aov c' T}V wS' av einvxe'^fpo\ 




nns, 


jdfio>i St ydfioi, 09 rdSe BMp.aTa 
/cat TToXti' uXeaat uXecra^ dpAv, 

fii^irore aStv Xe-^emv to Bvaa>vvfj^v 






wifieX' ifiov yevof e? TfKva xal Bofiov 


ItM 




dfL<^i&a\ea9in 


' M 




'Epp.iova'i 'AiBav iwl aoi, tskvov. 


■ 




dXKa Kepavvw itpoa&fv oXiadai, 


T7 




ftrjB' eVt TO^ocTui/a <j>ovirp Trarpo? 






alp.a TO Bioyevi'i Trore 0oiSov 


IIM 




^poTOi eh Beov dvd-yjrai.. 




XO. 


Savoura Beairorav 700(9 
vop^ TO) vepTipatv KaTap^at. 


:rTp. 0: 


nn. 


Btdooya S' S) T[iXoi9 iyto 
yiptnv KoX Bva-TV^rj'; Baicpva>. 


dvT. ff. 


xo.e. 


;ov yap ala-a, ^eo? expave aufK^opdv. 


a-Tp. y. 


nH.s, 


ipCko'i, e\e(7r€9 ev Boiitp /i epijpoi; 


not 




yepovT' d-rraiBa voojiiaat;. 


[<7Tp. 8\ 


xo.e, 


iveXv Baveiv ere, Trpea-&v, XP'l" '^dpo'; t 


eKuav. 


JIH. 


oi> a-n-apd^op.ai. KOfutv, 
ovK em9r)<T0fuii B' efiai 


lai. 


icapa KTimrifia yeipo'i 6\oov ; oi ttoXi, 




hmXSiv Teievmv fi effriprtiye ^oi^ov. 








^ 



ANiPOMAXH 
JCO. to Kaxa iraOaiv iSciiv re Bvcnu^'}'; -yipov, rrrp 

Tiv alav e? to \ofrrov efeis ; 
im.oTeKviK, epT}iJ.o'i, ovic e-)(<i>v 'jrepa'; xa/coiv avr 

Suu/TXijaai TTOvov^ it "AiZav. 
XO. fidriiv Sg a ev ydfioiaip oiklStaav 6eoi. dvr. 
JIH.dfiTndfieiia <t>pouBa Tiifia TrdpTa Kelrat 

KOfiTTtov fierapauov 'rrpoam. 
XO. p.ava'i fiovoKTiv ev Sd/iois' dvaarpiipei. avT, 
UH. ovKer earl fwi ttoXi?- 

iTicP]ir7pa rdS' ipperoi Vl 7511, 
av r , 01 Kar' avjpa vii-^ia Njjpefoi Kopt], 
TTavwXedpov /t' oijreai iriTvovTa. 
XO. l^ Iw. 

tI KfKiinjTat ; tipo^ aia-dduopai 
Beiov ; Kovpai, Xevcraer', dOp^fraT^ 
Siilpoiv oSe Ti<:, XeuKTjv aldepa 
tropBp.evoixEvo'i. tuv liriro^oTUV 

&ETIS. 

HijKfv, x"P'-^ "''" '''^*' '"'"'PO'' vvp.(i>evpn,Ta>v 
r)Kiit ©ETJ? Xnrov(ra JVijpews So^u?. 
icai Trpa>Ta pAv rroi TOt? vapeaTbiciv icaicoK 
firjSev T( Xlav Svaipoptiv Traptjveaa- 
Kfiyai yap, tjv d-KXavtrr' i^prfv nicTeiv rsKva, 
oVtuXeir' e« aov ■jralha rov rayyv troBat 
'A^iXXea re/cavcra, -npSyrov 'EXXaho'i. 
oiv S' ovveic fjXBov, tTi]navS>, av B' evB€)(ov. 
Tov ftev davovra rovB' ^Aif^iXXem^ yovov 
Od-^ov, TTOpeiia-at nvSiicijv vpoi ia-)(iipav, 
AiX^OK ovet.ho'i, 019 dvayyiXXri Tdipo^ 
^laiov T^! ^Opea-reiai j^tpov. 
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fUvalKa S' al^/ioKcDTOv, 'AtiSpofia'j^Tjp \eym, 
MoXoafTiav •y'lv XPV taroticfiaai, yepov. 
'EXepip ^vva\\a')^6eitTav €VfaioK jrifioi';, 
Kal iralBa TovBf, rani iiTr' Alaieov fiovov 
\e\etHfiivov ti'y 0affiKea B' eV ToOBe ^prj 
aWov Bt aWov Bitnrepav MoXorrcfiaii 
tvSai/MipovvTa^- oii yap d>B' dvaaTarav 
yevoi yeverrSai Sfi to itov Kafiov, yepov, 
Tpoia<i Tf Kill yap 8(otcn raKeiv]'; fiiXei, 
Kai-Trep ireffoi/o-ijs' TlaXXaSo'; irpodtjp.ia. 
ere 5', 61? av elBjis t^? efifj^ evt/i]^ ■^apii/, 
KaKmv airaXXd^aaa rSiv 0poTt}iTia>v 
ddauarov aipOcrov re irotrjrio Bfov. 
Kaireira Nt)pf<av ev B6fioc<: epMv fiera 
TO XoiTTOv TjBt) dfo'i avvanc^aa^ 6ea; 
evOev Kop.i^aiv ^T/pov eV trovrov TroBa 
Toj- ^iXtbtoi/ ffot walB' ^f^oi t 'A'^^tXXea 
Syfret B6fiOV<; vaLovTa vrjmwTiKoiis 
AevKrjv /car' atcrriv ei/ro'i Ev^eivov iropov. 
dXX' epTre AeXtjjwv es' 6e6Bfn]Tov vaXiv 
veKpov Kont^atv TOvBe. Koi icpinfrav ■x_BovL 
e\9aiv nraXaiat; '^oipdBo'i koTKov p-v)(pv 
SrjwiaBo'i 7^ov' p.lfi.iie S , em av ef u.Xo'i 
XaQovaa irevTij/covra N't]prjBo>v xopov 
eXOto Ko/xuTTjiv trov to yap ■mirpaip.evQV 
Bel ff' eKicofj,i^eiv Zijvl yap BoKei rdBe. 
■jraviraL Be Xim-t/i twc reOvT/icoTav irmp- 
TTaatv yap avSpanroLinv r^e npo^ 8ea>p 
i^i^o* tce/cpavTai.. KaTOaveiv t' tnjteiXeTai. 
im.o} TTOTVL, w yevvaZa avyKoip,i'ifiaTa, 

N7)pem^ yivedXov, x^^P^' "''aura S' afi'w? 
(Tatrnji re Trotets xai TiKviav Tew «/c aeQev. 
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TTavao) Be XvmjVy <rov K€\evovai]<;, ffed, 
Koi TovSe ddy^a^ el/u IlrjXiov TTTir^^a?, 
oihrep aov elkov X^/xrl koKKigtov hifia^. 
Kar* ov ya/ietp S^t' €k t€ yevvamp XP^^^ 
hovvai T* €9 ia-ffKov^y oari^ ei ^ovkeverai ; laao 
KaK&v Se XiKTpcDP /juff 'Tnffvfiiav e^e*!/, 
fiffS^ el {aTrXovTov? ota-erai, <l>€pvctf; Bofioi,^, 
ov yap ttot' av irpd^etav eK Oe&v xaxw. 
XO, TToWal /jbop<f>al r&v BaifjuovicoVj 

TToWa S' a€\7rTft)9 Kpalpovac deoi, 1286 

KoX rd ioK7}divT ovK ereXiadrj, 

T&V S* dSoK7]T(OV TTOpOP r]Vp€ 060^, 

toiopS* diri^ri roBe irpay/xa* 



NOTES 



itc."i «. =jtili«i, "anpplj, n 

tuiy at Orecli TmgBl; nill hr 
I h« hu Toud the lattwlnotloc 



The atorj o£ the plav is told by the Greek i 
Introd., § 12) in a liTiBtim or "argument," and be adds same 
inteieating: criticisma on certain features of the dmma. t^ee the 



The scene represents the front of the bouse ( 
at one side of the stage la the sbrioe of Thetis. 

LI. 1-116 f'ltm the U()u'^^vo^. For the discusflion of this term 
see Introd,, J 5. 

1. 'Ao-idTLSot ytfi TxflpiT ffX^P" '1 meaning closely resembles 
the Lat. forma. ; both words mean (i) " shape," " structare," (ii) 
" beantf " (of structnre). The peculiarity in this passage is that 
iTx^jua does not mean a characteristic ("loveliness") of " tbe 
land of Asia," bnt an individual thing (the citj of Thebes) givin-f 
beanty to another thing—" thepriJc of Asia," 

enPata iriXis : this Thebes waa in N.E. Asia Minor (called by 
Homer erJ^Tj 'TiroirXajtfij), and mast not be CDnfosed with the two 
better>known towns of the same name, one in Central Greece, 
tbe other in Egypt. According to tbe Scholiast there were in 
all Ave cities so called. 

Andromache's father, Eetion, had been king o£ Thebes, and 
■was killed by Achilles during the Trojan war. 

S. Tvpavvov JrrCav: Tiparvor is an example of what may be 
called the "poetic posaeseive adjective." This nsage is found to 
% certain extent in (both Greek and Latin) prose. Tbas " my 
father" ia never b e'fioD iranjp or pater mei — "tbe father of me," 
bot always d iiiit irar-^p and patey miia; i.e. one never oaes the 
possessive enne when a possessive adj. is ai-aUable. In prose this. 
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piBCti calif restricted M praoonas and proaomlnal adjj.; 
whereas in poetry thero is a etrong tendency to enbatitnte for 
any posseKsiTe genitive cage an adj. with a genitive mealing. 
Thus for deu4 aeqnorit, " god of the sea," one raigbt eaj dev* 
aeqvareut ; and patemv* often means less than " fatherly," being 
simply the equivalent of patrit. Here, for eiample, ripanar- 
means not so much " lordlj " a» " of the king," belonging ia' 
tenie to Wpiiiuv, in ii/ntax to iaTliai. 

Probabl; the reason for this is that a case-concord makes fwi 
Incidity ; now, when the idea of possession is given by a possessiv* 
(HUf, obviously no concord is possible. The ace. of devt aeqvort^ 
U deKiK aequorit ; bnt when the idea of possesion is given ttj 
the very meaning of the word (as in aequ(yreu»)i'he leimlnation is 
left free (o agree with the appropriate substantive. 

i. EdfLop iraiSoiTDuSs : " a wife for the rearing of children." 
inuiDr«Di(** child-bearing") is not a aseless epithet, for it points 
to the fact that Andromache's position was once proad and 
hononrable. The adjective implies that her union with Hector 
was such that her children were legitimate ; this is not the 
case with hor now. The words, moreover, suggest the formula 
used at Athenian weddingx, ^t' ipirif raliuir yv-^iur — "for the^^ 
begetting of legitimate children." 

8. *JTW : " BMiDg that 1 " ThefigbtbetweenAohilleaand 

Hector is the culmination of the Iliad, and occurs in the 22nd 
Book. Achilles, in consequence of a quarrel with Agamemnon, 
the Greek Captain-Oeceral, had refused to £ght, and allowed 
ti)e Trojans to rout the Greeks, But at last Fatroclns, Achilles' 
dear friend, took the field against the Trojans, and after doing 
valiantly was slain by Hector. In his grief and rage Achilles 
went out to Sght once more, and killed the Trojan leader. 

1£ 'AxlXXJus SaviivT': as Sy-^tu is used as the passii 
jtTtlyai, it takes the construction appropriate to the pa^ivi 

9. t((ctw : for the tense see note on 1. 162. 

10. Astyanaz was stilL a baby when his father was killed, and 
when Troy was taken, a short time afterwards, he was murdered 
by the Greeks in the manner described. This deed forms aa 

mportant episode in the Treadei of Euripiiies. 

11. irfSov should not be contased vrith xrtio>',whicb = "plain.'' 
triSoy is simply "ground" or "spot." In the Bacchas (1. 137) 
Eniipides uses the cognate adv. itft/ae of a spot high up on the 
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felt some disdain toi tbeir countrymen who were islandeiB. It 
is trae tbat Greece itgelf is a peninsula, but that would only 
icake the mhabitsDts more severe npon those who lived on real 
islsiids. 

NeoptoiemuB was bom ic bcyros, in the Aegean, east of 
Euboea. 

The first two Bjllables of J!towTa\4iuf are Ecanned bb ona b; 
tynhfuU. See Introd., § 6 (end). 

15. X«{as : governed by i(BffiET(»>. 

18, Ttietis was a sea-nyuiph whom Zeus at one time wished to 
espouse. It became knovvD. however, that the son of Thetis 
would be greater than hia father, and Zeus, to save his own 
throne, ineiBted that she should marry a mortal. Pelens was the 
man chosen, and their wedding was honoured by the presence of 
all the gods and goddesses of Heaven. One of Catullus' longer 
poema ia called " The Marriage of J'eleus and Thetis," and there 
is an interesting reference to the event in Tennyson's Oenene. 
For the famoua interruption which occurred see Introd., § 11. 

19. vvi : plural, referring to riSia. 

21, ir%t'. not iX-^t, wbioh would imply that it was no longer 
his home, taxf means that he "settled" there, on his retam 
from Tny. 

24, knimu: for the tense see 1. 9 and 1. 162 {note). 

28. iXxip nv' riipfCv : the acu. and inSn. depends on the notioa 
of thinking contained in Ikrlt in the last line. 

29. *»«£: "after "or "since." 

AdKatvav : Harmione was the daughter of Helen and Menelano, 
king of Spai-ta, 

ya^ : historic present. 

30. SoCXo*; cf. note on 1. 3. Here loiiihr iouXot \ixBt'-Ti 
\iX<" ^1^ ioi\-ns, ■' the bed of me, who am a slave." 

'iZ. ^offulKois : drugs and poisons were tbeiecognistdweapona 
of an injured woman (their use may be paralleled by the \itriDl- 
throwing whicli is not uncommon in modem France). Medea, in 
the play of that name, when in a situation simijar to Chat of 
Andromache here, after disoussicg varioua nays of destroying 
her rival and her frieods, says : 

taipal fulXHjTa, ^a/jjutKoit airoit iXtit (38S-7). 
" Best is the direct way, in which we women are most skilled — 
to slay them with poison." 

We learn from the Scholiast (who dissents), that certain 
persons blamed Euripides for giving comic situations to tragic 
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characters : yivanSF re yAp uro»o!ai tar' iWifXaf tai fifXoui irat 
XnSoplai nal IWa Sua. eii lu^ilto; aurrtSii, tuBtii irafdwniTa. 
tdC™ ri Spaiia dinXij^A'Oi (" for the mntual Buspicions, jealousies, 
and bickerings of womeo, and all the other icgcedienta of 
comedy, are heaped together ia this pla; "). For a discussion of 
tbU criticism, bj no means so absurd as it appears at first sight, 
see Introd., ^ IS. 

36. iiyi: — iiyii,whETe/itelerato\ifTfia. 

39. pouXmi U |u KTavttv: fu! is lecgchened before the cr of 
the following word, as the S of iri in 1. 41 is lengthened before 
mr of ZripTvt- See Introd., § 6 (end). 

43. Wfutv: the gen. ia governeil by Tipomcr, which simply = 
"near." It is not ancomroon in tragedy to tind a compound ojIj. 
the first part only of which has any importaDt meaning. Than 
laritToKin ("jonmeying alone") sometimea = iittfot. 

46. lp|ii<)Vni|ia : lit. "an explanation," and as the explanation 
often becomes a short expression for the thing, we arrive at the 
sense "symbol" which the word has in this line. 

47. fit 8' IffTi vail ktI; the conual construction woald be 
ntSa 8* . . . friroeWiiirw. Here i-aiSn is " attracted " into the 
relative clause and so into the case of ii. 

49. vrilpa — ir^pHTTk 

G2. ILMi : another name of Delphi. 

53. Achilles (jtarpii) had been slain by Paris with the aid of 
Phoebos, who directed the Trojan's arrow to the only vulnerable 
part of Auhilles' body — his heel. The act of Neoptolemus in 
going to the Delphic shrine to demand satisfaction from the 
god ia interesting in two ways. Firstly, the maniac but romantic 
audacity of the demand strikes ns as peculiarly noD-Oreek. A 
parallel to it may be found lo the story ot Conal, to which Scott 
alludes in Waverlfy. Conal was a mythical Irish hero, who had 
■worn an oath never to take a blow without retumiug it. In 
the course of his life, like other heroes of myth, he went down to- 
bell, where the Devil received him with a blow on the head. 
Conal instantly hit the Fiend back, exclaiming, " Blow for blow, 
and the DevU take the shortest nails." 

Secondly, the passage affords a good example of the way in 
which Euiipides makes his characters criticise the gods. The 
oriticu!m not nnftequently takes a oarping, narrow-minded form, 
but here the issue is clearly important and needs clearing.iip, for 
the sake both of men and of ^ods. The point of view of the 
Koripidean hero is that it the gods have done wrong they deserve 
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panlBhrnent. It Is impUed in the niost open way that the con- 
dact of gods should be able to stand investigation ; and !□ tlie 
Ion, Ton insists on going' into the abrine to ask Apollo himself 
the truth about a story affecting the dignity of the gixt. A we'd. 
known fragment of the Bellerophrm at Euripides says tl Beol n 
SpdniM a.i<rxp6i', oiit flali' Biol, " if tbe gods do aught base, thej are 
cot gods " (" a wicked god is a contradiction in terms "). A dis- 
caselon of the difficult but fascinating problem involved in each 
ntterances of our poet will be found in the Introduction (§ 10). 

ol : gen. of S* = >tiu«. 

56, riit: i.e., the name of "mistress," though in stritt fact 
Andromache was now her ait!ov\at (I. 64). Mr. Hyslop refers to 
"a similar scene in Shakspeare (A7kj Be«Ty VIZI. IV, ii,), ia 
wbich the Game consideration Is tlionn by inferiors to a queen 
in fallen estate." 

61. (t : after verbs and nouns of fearing often — '' lest." 

62. otKrip G) Tiji a^ : ir^* stands for the ohjeolive gen. aov, " In 
pity for you." So Socrates in the Apology says ^ ln^ itOiSoXT), 
"the evil report circulated "—not ''by me," hut '■againit we." 

66. Tn8« : oBroi and snob words are constantly used ia tragedy 
to refer to the speaker. 

SwTTvj^ft : agrees with r^Sr. 

TO. irfirvniaL : the subject is 'Ep^iiAinj understood. 

Tiv iyiiv 6tfl«Tov Y^ov: the position of (kB(tw, which is pre- 
dicative in meaning, is peculiar. As a rule such words are 
placed oat«ide the article and substantive. 

71. iriiwu itot" : i.e., " how did she get to know I had sent him 
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TG. XapdvTN -fvita '. the terminal assonance in these two words. 
is somewhat rare (bnt cf. I, 812).' One beauty of the Georgict is 
the way in which Vergil avoids this clashing of similar endings,, 
producing a musical effect by artistic dissonance. 

77. This repetition of ** is fairly common. In 11. 934-E we get 
no less than three,<belonging all to iKapvoSra. The reason fortius 
repetition is that Sr has a great tendency to throw itself forward 
to the beginning of the clause (to show as early as possible that 
the sentence is conditional), and when in a long sentence the 
verb comes late Sji is naturally repeated with it when it arrives. 

79. in flJoi : gives the contents of the message i^int)—" that 
he will come." 

80. Y'pwv ■ - ■ ^'r^' t' 'i+A'>>' ■ !'*• " he is old for helping."' 
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Tliis IE not qait« " be is too aid to help," but " he le but an aged 
be! per." 

irof^v : " eren if be viere bece." The participle often stands 
as the equivalent oE an ri-claose. 

St. KaliiL^v: "but then," introducing, as neiial.Bfresh thou^^ht, 
which here is an objection to the atatemaU implied in the last 
line, viz., " No, I have not beard Ihat Feleus is coming." 

o6x lirat; implying "many times" ; a case of Uti'tei ( = nnder- 
slatement). 

hS. irMtv : i.e., " No, 1 suppose no one would take notice ot 
any messages I gave them. Why should any one, as I am now 
a person of no account 1 " The little word is full of pathos. 
Andromache, once a queen, had assumed for the moment that all 
who came near her nonld obey her slighCest nixh, as in happier 
days. She is brought back to the prenent by the uDconscious 
harshliess in the qnestiou : " Surely you don't think anyone carts 
iaryoul" 

84. y;p6¥vot: an example of the way in which the poets use 
*he adjective where a ptose-writec would employ the adverb, a 
leea personal part of speech. 

85. This was one of the stock accusations— for accusation it 
seems to be considered^ — against women, and is one of the many 
touches which show Euripides half way towards Menander and 
the New Comedy. See Introd., J 2 (end). 

4v cOpoLC potential — "you could find." 

88. ^i]Uv : adverbial ; lit. ■' reproach me not with that in any 

90. KaC ; with this word the clause means " even supposing I 
income to grief." 

93. TTpis alUp' : this is a phrase frequently used in tragedy of a 
person who relieves his feelings by soliloquizing in the open air. 
Thus, at the beginning of the Medea the old Nurse sajg, " a 
jBomlng came upon me to tell my mistress' woes to earth and 
faeaTen" (7^ tf xoipat^). And Prometheus, in the Promettieat 
Pbutiw of Aesohvlus, begins his fine soliloquy by addreaiing 
the heaven and earth about Mm ; 

ill Sioi oiQijpj iraZ Taxi'irrcpot Tvoal, 

TTIITIlJiCir It TIJT"'. TTDUWul- T( KVIiAtUK 

df^fiiffftov yiXaffftat mixftTjrbp re 7^, 

Kol Tuy Tiai/6i[7^y MLr«\ov ijXioif jcaXtS. 
(" heaven divine, and ye swift- winged breezes, ye river-founts, 
sod ye thousand smiling ripples of ocean, yea, and earth, mother 
of all, and thou all-seeing orb of the sun, upon you do I call.") 
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M-5. lit. : " For womEn take a delight Id tbe troubles that 
encompass tbem — take delight, that is, by haiin^ them ain'aya in 
their moaths and passing over their toDgaes." That is, ' women 
take a gloomy pleasure in talking of their noes.' tx^w is 
explanatory InGn. KaKQu is objective gen. governed by rip^it. 

96 tqq. It should be noticed that Andronjache here gives a 
ritumi of the matterB she is to sing about, in proper order. 
Thns U. 103-6 correspond to vi>^v rarpviu, 11. 107-8 to riv 
tfanoirn 6' 'EfTOpa, 11, 109-lti to irrcpf6v « rir ^/.6u dai/iOf', icri. 
This givea one a suspicion that the words ol the " monody " 
which follows were as hard to follow as they are in modern 
grand opera. 

98. Sa£jiov' : simply " fate " lieie. Cf. Ion 1374-5 : ri toB flfoB 
jiir xpto'^i^t TflD Si SoI^ovdi | ^ap4a — " Heaven means weO, but 
luck is hard " — a most afit^nishing pronouncement. 

lOft-2. This is a restatement of the old saying " call no man 
happj Dtitil he is dead," i.e., it is not safe tj] say of a man's life 
that it is happy till death has put him beyond the reach of 
fortune (" don't halloo till you're out of the wood "), 

103-16. This passage is called a monody (/mv^jfa). Monodies 
were sooga sung, not (as usual) bj the Chorus, but by one of the 
actors. Euripides ioserte them more freqnently than Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, and btinga this feature to a very high pitch of 
perfection. It would seem that he often wrote them fcr some 
actor with a talent for singing, as well as for the declamation of 
iambics. Probably the best extant example is the very beautifnl 
and lengthy monody sung by the youthful priest Ion in front of 
the Delphic temple at sncrise. In the present case the soug ia 
written in elegiacs, which makes it unique in extant tragedy : 
bat the way in which the Scholiast discusses it makes it Ukely 
that instances occur in other plays now lost. Isolated hexa- 
meters are not uncommon in lyrics (see 1. 117, etc.), particalarly 
in narrative passages. 

The Greek elegiac metre differs from the Ovidian type in being 
more dactylic, and in admitting words of any number of syllables 
at the end of both hexameter and pentameter. Also, a long 
vowel at the end of a word is often shortened before a following 
Towel, instead of being elided. Thus tbe first word of the 
present passage is scanned ixr^ before alirtwf, Vergil sometimes 
imitates this rhythm. 

Elegiacs resemble lyrics and differ from iambics linguistically 
in two points ; (i) They admit Doric forms, e.g. aliriitf for alirnvS, 
Ato* for Uttjii ; (li) the augment of verbs may he omitted, e.g. 
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i.-^Biiav for i^iiXTir (d7il7eT' in 1. 104 ia not a oase: the E 
lung, and is Doric for i;). 

101. 'TKltf : poetic dat, after a verb of motion (^iyi.yeT'). 

103. Tiv' drav : Helen is regarded as a personified curse 
upon Troy. This modem idea occurs also in a fine passage in 
the Agamernnon of Aeschylus, where Clytaemeetra sajs that not: 
she, but the family onrse embodied in bar, baa slain Agamemnon. 

104, livalav : predicative] "brought her to become his wife." 

106. x.^^'v"*- ^''- Hyslop quotes Marlowe's Fattttax : "Waa i 
this the face that launched a thousand ships 1 " | 

107. ip^v : a noteworthy example of the " poetic posseBSlve 
adj." noted on 1. 3. Here fuXiat agrees with j^oG ("of me"} 
implied in iiior (" my ■■). Cp. Ovid (ffer. t. 13), Fleuimui, et 
Qostros 'uidUti flentis oeellos (" I wept, and thou didst see mine 
eyes as I wept "), where noitTBt =■ meai — Piei, with which Jtentis 

Tir irepl r^(yJ^ ttXKixn : rin ia used relatively, as very often In 
Homer. The use survives in tragedy, bot is rare in extant plays. 
It is never fonnd in. ooraedy or Attic prose. 

The Scbolia£t points oDt that the statement is not quite 
accurate. According to Homer, Achilles chased Hector round 
the walls of Troy, and after be was dead dragged him behind 
his chariot to the Greek ships, 

110. The figure of speech is signiJiGant. On the day of doom 
she puts slavery about her head for a garland, in place of the 
queenly diadem of happier days, and goes forth on her last sad 
journey to the Hellespont, the road she bod often trodden before, 
not as now led by others (iyi/MU"), but leadingthe glad procession. 

113. A)ioi : last syllable short before vowel. 

114. At Biro : in poetry it is not uncommon for a diuyllabio 
preposition to follow its case. When it does, the accent is thrown 
back to the first syllable. 

116. Mr. Hyslop moat appropriately quotes Jer. ii. 1 : "Ohl 
that my head were waters, and ray eyes a fountain of tears." 

Paley says that there is a reference here to Niobe (who wept; 
nntjl she was tamed to stone, when her tears still fiowed as a 
fonntain), but it is not necessary to suppose this. 

For an account of the Chorus, see Introd., §§ 2, 3, 4. 

117-16, This lyric piece is called the ripoioi ("entrance"- 
song), and was sung as tbe Chorus entered the ipxh^Tpa to take 
up their station. See Introd., 5 5. 

SdiriGav : " floor," i.e. floor of the stvrine. Thisaco. with Siaaia 
is common in tragedy. 
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11!). ^BiJit EpA)i : ebort for lalircp iBits o^a, Situs fjuaXov, " in 
spite of being a woman of I'btliis, I liave come to visit thee.' 
Tbere is a note of condescension tbronghoat these early utter- 
ances of the Chorus. Distingaisb iSidi from *fllat (gen. o£ *eia). 

yivve.v' "race," i.e., liere, " one by birth an Asiatic" — abstract 
tor concret«, and collective for singular, Cp. Vergil, Aen, i. 22S, 
uigilame, devia gem, Aenea ? " thou offspring of gods." 

120. fl: "incase." 

rC: agrees with Aco! (next line). This is the indefinite ti< 
wliich properly has no accent. In the present ct^e the enclitic 
<fd( throws its accent back upon rt. 

ISl. Akos TfiJuttv : the metaphor implied in te^v is that of 
compounding a medicine and abiding a healing herb by cutting 
it np and letting the bits drop into the mixture. 

122. We seem to hear an echo of a line at the opening at the 
Iliad (I. 6): rh S' ftp ir^iDt Btwt Ipi5( £iJ»A;«e )taxiieai. "and 
-nbich of the gods put them (Agamemnon and Achilles) to 
enmity that they shoulri strive tt^ether I " 

123-5 ; farfKoivov is in apposition to ai ; lit., " being an unhappy 
rival in the matter of two marriage-beds ai regards the son of 
Achilles," i.e., "you who stand in the position of a wretched 
rival to Hermione, wIjo shares witli von the affectlona ol Neopto- 
lemuB." 

12S. The Chorus menns that Andromache ought, for her omn 
■well-being, to realise as soon aa may be the full weakness of her 
position. Hermione puts it in much the same way in II. 164.9. 

127, GdTinJTaiiS is made emphatic by position — " it is with thy 
{masters that thou art striving." 

129. 64(p.i)\ovT "receiving sheep," i.e., "honoured by saori- 

131. drutopiv^: the regular Homeric word for "scared,'' 
■" panic-stricken." 

132. StoiraTBV dvdLYiiais : " because of the oppression of thy 
masters, " " Wherein art thou advantaged, to waste thy body in 
thy grief to this unseemly plight owing to the sternness of thy 

133. pufxSov . , . ^xStis: this use of a noun aa cognate ace. 
with a verb of the same stem is common in tragedy. Cp. 1,1139, 
xjiJijHO TijJijj'ni. There is a strong example in Bacckae 955, 
iicpui|(ii an icpioi("v ■fiv ne Kpt4Bitvai xptiir. Modem English would 
use a synonymous noun or would otherwise vary the eipression 
^translating the last example, e.g., " then shalt hide in the ii:ay in 
which it is appropriate that ihou shouldst be concealed"). 
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lUj. oiSGtv oio-a: the Scboliast quotes Oreitei 1115 (where w1 
End tlie same word in tbe same connexioD) ; aiSir ri SaSXor rpi§ 
ri uh iou^or yiooi, "a Tnce of alaves U aougM, compared with a 
free people." 

13t). ffvat : unrleratand 7^ or r6\toit. 

111. alxTpoT&Ta . . . {[loiy' l|isXn: "moat pitiable in m; e 
art tboa come." tumye is etbic dat. to be taken with tit. Kotfl 
" thou haat oome to me," which wonld reqtdre rpis ifU, rapi i/ii^ ] 
or lit i/ii. 

145. Aiti Ki/ni IB Helen, daughter of Zeus and Lcla. 

H7-27.1 This "act" is called the "first iireiffiSiw 
latrod., § G. 

In this speech Kuripides gives ub a vivid presentment of Cb» I 
bullying ctnelty which in his own age, and as he asserti 
time immediately after Troy, ruled everything, whether in privat* 1 
life, aa exercised by Hermione, or in public matters, as exercised 1 
by MeaelauB. Moreover we have left bebind us the age of heroes I 
and find ourselves in the epoch of the snob. Uermii 
boast that she is rich, a thing which would have been taken tor 
granted by Penelope or Hecuba, and that she is no relation 
of such poverty-stricken people as Achilles or Peleus, a vaunt on 
yihxh ooa would like to hear tbe commeDta ot Ifeator or 
Diomedes. The wife who brings her huaband a rich dowry, and 
who is therefore more independent, has often been satirized as 
a, thom in her husband's side. Juvenal, in his famous Bixth 
Satire (1. 480), says : iiOalerabilini mkil ett qiiamfemina dinet. 

150. diropxdt: lit. " Srst- fruits," I.e., probably " marriage- 
gifts" from the brid^room's family; or perhaps merely "rich 
possessions," firstfruits being natHraOy taken from tbe best of 
ihe prodaee. 

162. Supdi-ai: not simply a bistorio present. When a past 
action has produced results which are still evic^oDt, the verb i» 
often present. Here, for example, the roba which Menelaos 
gave to his daughter may be seen nniu upon her. Thus Vergil 
(zi. 172) says: Magna trnpaea ferunt qw» dax tua dextera leto, 
" they carry nligbtj trophies (taken from those men) whom thy 
right hand has given to death " ; tlie " giving " was obviously in 
tbe past, but tbe corpses are now to be seen, tictw in 1. 9 is a 
good example. 

153, &tri IXcuStpovTDp^Cv : if she had got her rich apparel 
from Neoptolemns, who favoured Andromache, she would not 
have been able " to give her a piece of her mind " Bat she ia 
independent of the whole family. 
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lEl. This line is addiessed apparenti; to the Choma, who abow 
hy their presence on the spot, and perhaps bj their geatures, 
that the; Bjmpathize nith Andromache. 

157. AvEpI : " in the eyes of my husband." 

lfi9-60. 'HirtipoTts . . . iI'v^V) ifwaiiKAv : the epithet is trans- 
ferred from yivaiKuy, t« which by sense it belongs, to '^I'xi- 
This "figure of speech" is called hypallage (uToXXoyjJ, "ex- 
change"). The Ijrtipaj is Asia. 

163. fjv 8" civ I " but if, after all," introducing an unlikely 
contingency, aa here of awirai after KarSaffi. See Appendii. 

I6T. TfuxHov : scanned as one syllable by ignizeHa (rrifuffijm, 
" collapse "). 

X»p(l note the sooood syllable lengthened before ctt. 

'Ax<Xuov Spdiriiv : tlie " devr of Acbelous " is simply crater. 
The aoheloas naa the greatest stream in Greece (ftowing into 
the Qulf of Acarnania), and so in poetry the proper name is 
used as = simply "water." Thus, Vergii i^Oeorgie i. 9) uses 
pacHla Ac/iciaia of " cups of water." The commentators quote 
Lovelace : 

When flowing cupa flow swiftly round 
With no allaying Thame'. 

168, W it >il»; 7^1 is partitiTe. iVa«" where." This local 
USB is not rare in poetry. Latin Ki — "where" is eicoadingly 
nncommoD ; but Catnllta (xi 3, 4), has 

JAtiu ut hmge regonante Eoa 
Tanditur unda 
C where the beach is stnitten by the billows of the Eastern Sea 
whose roar resounds far and wide "). Both iva and vt in this 
sense take tLe indicative. 

o& fip JirS '" ExTaip, ktJ; like many other spitefal and angry 
people, Hermione throws up in Andromaolie's face precisely those 
things for which she herself had once envioii the Trojan princess. 

Xpvo^: the wealth of Priam and Troy was proverbial, and is- 
often mentioned in the Iliad, 

170, ajioBfai ; partitive gen. with roSro. This idiom is very 
frequent with verba of motion (as fiKai), and seems to imply 
some metaphor of traversing such and such a. fraction of a 
journey. 

duoflitt, properly " ignorance," is here, as often in poetry, used 
-for "lust," "wickedness," Bee note on I, 1165. 

172, a.iMmni', originally meant " one who does a thing him- 
self," The meaning was then narrowed down to " one who does 
a murdrr with his own hand," (For this violent restriction 
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meanmg cp. rpbfiuTa, which should nteaii any animald which 
" nnlk forward," bat is need only of sheep.) From the origiual 
meaning comes that of " one who acts on bis own anlhoritj," 
and ao " independent," not borrowed or a sham — whence oni , 
'Word " antheatio." ^ 

171. flUTpit : pnt by a neat poetic turn (for the sake of brevit]^ I 
iOBtead of iatlrou rinSpdi, or the like. ^ 

f|: one would expect Csrc " that," and bo it Ehould be trans- ' 
lated. Bat the stadeut should beware of the very common 
mistake which consists in eapposing that one anderstands a 
passage when one has got a good translation for it. W/ii/ is 1j 
■used here ? Probably two construcliooa have been ruD into one : 
(i) ;[ TOUTO S' fi««r d/iaflJot, Aim toX;i?i, and (ii) i^aeeardni el, f) 
To\)if!. Half of one constructioa and half of the other are com- 
bined inasentence which, speaking technically, is nngramoiatical. 
Thus, in the example which Mr. Hyslop citos from Sophocles 
Ant. 220, ait farir atru uSiput 3t dariir ipf, we may see (i) Mili 
inTiii tt BBir^tr ipf and (ii) oiSeU l^irii' oOtu /uSpot Hirrt dafiir ipar. 
The student should be on the watch for such sentences ; they 
.are very numerous, and often cannot be explained satisfactorily 
in any other way than by the fusion of two simpler sentences. 

173. tUtjiv : the pause at the end of the first foot is rare. 
Sere it throws emphasis upon the word which suiqe up the 
whole qtiarrel and the bitterness of Hermione. 

lTG-6. Gii ^''^vau . . . x"P'>'^ ■ ^"^ '^ here nsed reciprocally, 
AB Mr. Hyslop says (else oi ^iXraroi will bave no point)—'' fall to 
butchering one another." 

17ti. TfivB" : partitive gen., governed by ouS^. 

oiSiv '. ace., governed by i^ilpyit, 

179. itva.(a.v Kvirpiv 1 " tie of wedlock." 

l»*Ct. OTJp'yava^v, Sorii: the abrupt change from pi. to sing, 
IB common in enunciating a general proposition (to which «iug. 
and pi, are equally applicable). 

|i^ : not o6, of an indefinitely large class. 

li^l. Lit., "the bttsinesa (thing, matter) of the female mind is 
spiteful"; "awoman's mind is a spiteful thing," xPW^ ^ptvis 
means little more than ^pjif; ^^^ 'he idiom is only used when 
we wish to think of the thing, not in itself, but as possessing 
attributes. 

183-231. This long speech of Andromache is an excellent 
specimen of Euripides' quaEi-legal speeches, in which a person 
formally and with lawyer's eloquence, often veiy fine of the 
kind, answers an opponent's chaises. 
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184. rk vtav'. not "yooth" fiimplj, bat ' 
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f 184. li vfavl not "yooth" fiimplj, bat " vonthtulneBs " or 

|! " immaturity." No Greek would ever hate eaM thst "youth" 

'' wa> an evil. They recognised the graco aod liappinesa of the 

«arly time of life more than any other people. For instance, 

a. drinking-patch (attributed to Gimonides), which enumerates 

the blessings most dear to mortal man, flnisbee with the line 

I tal t4 TiTapTos i^ar lUTk ti2» ipiXuiii — "and the fourth blessing 

I, is to enjoy one's youth amid one's friends." It is of tha 

faults of crudity and selfish thought lessueas that Euripides is 

thinhinft. 

,' IBS, lio^ii: in full the sentence nould run KUKbr yt Svijro!! ri 

l rtar, Kal Kaiiii iarlt larti iv Tip y(\f kt^., " evil '\& yuutlifuluess, and 

] evil too is the person who . . , ." 

;j 18G-T. tfta Si Top^ . , . &iru4rp : a slave (and even a resident 

I alien) could not plead in person Ijefore the Athenian law-courts. 
" pay damage," i-c, " be punished."- 
' and so '■ to stand to pay " something. 
!C., indicating the way in which ( 



188. S^iXa pXd^Tiv: 



It often taken 
punished (lit, "\ 



hat c 






'.);*•?. < 



^^Xnridru, " I incur a charge of folly." 

1M9. n^ovm: a trequeut metaphor, reproduced in our use of 
the vford" spirit" {tpiritm, lit, " bies thing "). 

1U3. inuretttr* : note voice. 

dirH8A: tentative present, 

191-!). She offers s list of suppositions which, if true, might 
actuate her in trying to supplant Hermione ; all of these sappo- 
bviouEly false. 



200. i^oXKlGa: used of a 
drag (Aitau) about with one, 

203-1. Ironical 

yipi as often, implies assci 
suppiies a reason for that a 
thev love me." 



tbel! 






icumbrance wliich one has Xa 



:t spelling in Euripides* day for 



; emphatio, implying that Neoptolemua has been 
estranged from bis wife, not because Andromache osed charms, 
but because Hermione did ntit use here (<pl\Tpop, I. 207). 

207. xal -riS': tliat is, t4 ftweiai iiriTiiliiat elrai, which ia 
implied in the preceding line. 

SOS. ofWTtU : notice the rare crasis for at ipiraL 
209 tq, : U. as soon as ever jou are annoyed, you dilate on the 
glories of iiparta, and of Menelaus, and so tuake your husband 



1 
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weary of ynu. "Whereas," says Andromaolie in effect, "yoo 
onght to pnt up with anything.'' 

Vj . . . ini\it fi<i' hrrC : lit. "the Laoonian city is a great 
thins " (benoo the neuter). 

ZiiSpDv : the island oa wliiuh Neoptolemns naa born. 

211. irXouTrti; i.^. "yon make n vaunt of j-onr wealtii," 
ai irXouTirinrii : short for toU o^ ir\aiiTD0i7i. 

212. TaCm ; ace. of reference—" it is because of tkU that . . . ' 
ToEra is pnt first far enipha.=is — " it is not my drugs, but your 
own folly, which have alienated him." 

215. xuivi . . . KOTdfipuTov ; not " watered by snow-water," 
but "on which the snow descends. " 

216. Iva: "where"; Cp. I. 168 (iio(e), 

317. XMVs£)i<vot: aiided somewhat loosely. Tr. "by turns." 
Notice that Andromache refers to polygamy aa being strange to 
her as well as to Hennione. The Trojans of that a^e, nnlike 
Orientals of Eurijiides' time, were monogamists. Friam is the 
only person of whora fiotygajay is asserted in the Iliad, But 
irregular connexions were far from being unknown. See 
U. 232-5. 

218-19. "If yon Tiad killed them, it would have been thought 
you did it from lustful jealousy, a reproach which would thtn 
have attached itself to all women." Euripides, who always 
imderetandg the female point of view, even when he appears 
least sympathetic, often refers feelingly to the fact that all 
women suffer for the fault of one. Then, as now, such a remark 
a£ " she is a disgrace to her sex " would sound natural ; then, as 
now, " he is a disgrace to hit sei " would be so novel as to be 
barely intelligible. 

220. aloxp^v 7< : ac. Bf fy—" that wonld have been shameful." 
X<Cpi>v' ApirA'wv : xfipov agreeEi with r6irot, so that the " weak- 
ness " is said to be " worse thnn men " — a short way of saying 
" worse than the weakness uf men." 

virov Ta.iiTT|v : this fierce jealousy about X^si. 

221. irpa(lin-i]|uv : the " gnomic " aorist, referring to a general 
rule ("We stand in front of it," i,e. "we disguise it"). This 
"gnomic" aorist should always be translated by the English (so- 
called) present ('• we disguise," etc.). The fact is that the one 
Terb is no more past than the other is present. The aorist 
originally had no time signification at all (lUpiirrai means " aude- 
ficed "), and this is ttill the case in all moods except the indie. 
Miffoi (eicept in or, nJJ.) can be used of the future or present 
quite as well as oE the past. And in the same way our " present " 
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a time significance— if it has anj, it is past. For 

esample, "I go " does not mean tbat at tliis moment I am. 

—the periphrastic pres. " I go," raears I have a habit of 
going', and all the real information it gives is tbat I have gone 
several times in the past and intend to do bo in the /itture. 
Obviously anch a sentience aa "I attend clrnrch every Sondar"" 
cannot refer merely to present time, 

222-T. This strange passage ma; probably be taken &9 embody- 
ing Euripides' own opinions abont wifely duty. He sympathised' 
fully with women and nDderstood tbefr trouble?, but seems to 
have shared the contemporary view that the wife was distinctly 
the| inferior of the husband and should bow to him in all 
things. 

The artless libel upon Hector is almost amusing. There is- 
no bint of any such thing in the Iliad ; he is the ideal husband 
as well as the ideal champion of his country. But Homer 
(J7. V. 70-71) tells ub that the Trojan lady Theano showed her 
affection for her husband Antenor in the way here mentioned. 

222. ri\v irf|V \&fn.vz x^l"' 's acc. of "reference" — "foe love- 
of thee." mill = o-oD, which wonld be obj. gen. 

223. Ko.! Iw^uv : '■ ao far from being spiteful towards these 
rivals, I actaally (taC) fell in love with them for your sake."' 
£imjpu»<i api\%<K is the regular constmction to express indefinite 
frequency in past time. 

229. T>[V TtKdvo'av : Helen, who was wedded to Menelaus, 
Paris, Deipbobus, Menelaus again, and finally to Achilles (in the 
Islands oE the Blest). 

233. TTpoo-tirraTai ; lit. "it stands beside you," "is not op- 
posed to you," and so "is agreeable to you." "In so far as it 
is quite to your liking, so far be persuaded to . . ." 

233. rdiravGc corresponding to 6aer in the last line. 

T^ m|i^f|vaL XdYOLs : " to come to an agreement in words," 
(.0. to disouss the matter with a view to some modus vivndi, 

23i, rc|tv<i|j.ii4<Es : o-e^njj always means "solemn," whether (I). 
— "awe-inspiring," or (ii) — " puritan icai," "priggish." Euripides 
is fond of using it in the latter sense, as here (" Why do you 
ir talk 7 "), where the accusation of 

my character " ; little more 
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■" tallting by lines" (otIxdi — "line"; op. "diRtich"). Its peon- 

iiaritiea are: (i) Kacb line has one telling point, which is well 
.and desrl; brought out ; (ii) one speaker frequently continueB 

the confltmction nsed by the other in the preceding' line ; 

(iii) particles, used with great force and elegance, are abundant ; 
<(lv) a Hpeaker often continues his sentence an into his next 

line, without noticing the intervening teraark of his interlocutor; 
-(v) the language is terse and often brilliantly idiomatic. 

23G. oOkouv . , . yi: nndeistflnd a'i60/iiiu' eI from the last line, 
" Thou art not chaste in thy present remarks at any rate." i^' 
uls iB short for ^r' ittlrois iip' 0Z1. t^ee Appendix. 

£38. I.e., ikimffh thou art young thou dost talk of shameful 
itopiCB. 

239. o-i S' ov Uy*" 7< • " ^^^ V"' ^° ""^ merely talk." 

2t0. oiK a£: Tale.v's note is excellent: "'What, i™aaEBin7 
'Do and beat jour disappointment about it in silence.' The 
verse is briefly put, bec.tnse the limits of the dtixo/ii'^Ie' necei- 
-Eltate snch a compendiona way of speaking." 

240. iripi: in tragedy it is common to liave a iiij»yi?ii6io pre- 
position following its case. When it does, the accent of the 
preposition is thrown back upon the first syllable, and the word 
is alnioBt always M the end of th« liue, 

241. t£ 6' : •' Why ! " That is, why should I chafe in silence 
.and not proclaim my wrongs aloud, since matters of the heart 
(Toi^Tii) are of the highest importance to women, to you Trojans 
as well 38 to us Greeks {ranTaxou) I For the remark yunuH 
raura rpura op. 11. 004-5 and note. 

This is a pure iambic line (see Introd,, § T), 
212. 1* : see Appendix for this interesting word. " Yes, when 
ithey indalge in them hononrubly." 

lij| o4: pronounced as one syllable by igiiiieHt ((riwifiimt 
— " collapse"). 

ou KoXi: Andromache answers as if Neoptolemus by vpSra 
had meant toXd (''Are not such rights honourable ones? ") " Yea, 
■they are honourable if women handle them in the proper spirit, 
but the whole thing becomes a disgrace to women if they adopt 
.a sordid attitude towards them." Euripides shows that love, 
thongh a fundamental thing, is also such a delicate matter that 
according to the point of view one adopts towards it it may 
tiecome the highest or the lowest interest of bnoiBnity. 

243 tg. Hermione has just appealed to the feelings of universal 
womanhood (rca-TaxoO, L 241). Now (L 243), finding that she 
is being refuted ou such broad ground, she falls back upon her 
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wsll-worn gibe; but AndiopiacUe (1. 244) keeps hec to the 
groimd she has herself taken up. Then the other (1. 245) growa 
still more illogical ; she passes beyond taunts to spit-plnl threats.. 

247. |iurovv : ace. agreeing with 37aV iQ the last line. 

■y<: indicating assent tu the other's remnrk, bat adding a< 
rider ; " Yas, I do see it, Imt it (i.e. fibe) hates ..." , 

i^vi|i ; poetical nse of dative to express cause. 

249. This line maj ba taken in two wajs : (i) " Dost thou 
■wish to go deeper still into my miseiies J " irpAffiii would then 
mean "g:oing farther iota the subject." (ii) "Hast thou the 
effrontery even to hint at the woes of my family ? " rpiiu would 
then impl7 "standing at a distance and touching my woes- 
timidly at arm's length." The first alternative is more likely,, 
as Andromache has gone a step farther by mentioning Helen. 

250. Ironical, because she has said eoongh to sting. Thus in 
the Heevba, when Folymeator has been threatening Agamemnon 
with an evil death, Agamemnon tells his attendants to shut 
Polymestor's mouth, and the captive replies, ^nXeitr ■ (fpjjrai 
Y(tp— " bhut my month it you will, for I have said my saj." 

261. JKctvo: looking forward, as often, to an explanatory 
clause, which in this case does not come till I. 25;), 

202. Simply an Insult. Andromache now takes no pains to ■ 
conciliate Hennione. 

254. (I S) |i1^ : negatives p.4| earoBnai ; lit. " bat if I shall not 
not-die," i.e. "if you (tomeantoslajme,! will »!"( leave the shrine."' 

SavoftfiaL : beware of translating Sr^axu invariably as " die." ' 
It often means " be killed," and is used regularly as the passive 
of xTib-u in Attic, to which KTiiyoiitu is almost unknown. In Che 
tame way itX)im often serves as passive to rlSiifu, and should be ' 
translated so. 

255. u$ Tovr' dpapt : nnderstand 7i'£Si—" know that. . . ." 
250. JKtiiaw : " give up." The usaal meaning of iKSlSafu. is 

" give in marriage." Bee 1. 344. 

)u: for inauT'fy: 

268. 8' otv : see Appendix. " Oet thee to thy burning," 
" bum on," a^ro U Used in precisely the same way. 

tall one syllable by synizesis, very common in the case of' 
this word. So Biis in I. 260, 

259. dXpiUvai : governed by rpotalaiji in 1. SST. 

260. I\ |i^«irC trt: this, of course, was the reason for taking 
refuge in a temple or holj precinct. Yiotence done u[ion a, 
refugee was sacrilege in such a place, and would be punished by 
the outraged deity. 
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2S1. itkXtipjv: not merely " hard," bat" stubborn," "infleiible.' 
Spdffot : abstract for concrete. " O heart o( atubbom will." 
S6S, ^KBf>T(p(ts: napTipta is "enduiing conrage" of a passive 

^Bort. " Is it even bo (iij) 7 Wilt tbon show a patient front even 

to death I " 

2S1. iX.\& yif '. after iWi Bometbiag should be understood 
which is the opposite of what follows ydp. Here, for iaBtanoe, 

-" but 1 will not explain further, /or I will hide my words." 

'Translate iXXi yip simplj by " bnt." 

265. atrri probably agrees with lf>v*>- 

266. K^hjo-' &paia: "sit there in suppliant posture." ISpa 
and its cognates may mean not slmplj " seat" or " Bitting," but 

-" Bitting in a sacred epot as a soppliant," 8o the use of nidrim 
le not tautology. Tbua Sophocles (Oed. Tjfr. 2) says, ISpat 

•BoHm, where floifert means " ye Hit." 

Ka\ -ydp ft 'WpiJ 0-' Ix" Ti]KTbs pdXupSot ; i.e. " even if thou art 
faBtened to thy place by molten lead " ; as we woald say, " even 

•if thou art rooted to the spot." The metaphor is that of a, 

.statue fixed in its place by molten lead pouted round the feet. 

. Andromache remains as still and stubborn as a statne. Cp. 
Twolfik }figlit, II. iv. : " She sat like patience on a monv,iHent, 

rSmiling at grief." 

2S9. SmvJv: bo. IijtI — '"tis shameful"; and the rest ot the 

-speech down to kok^i (1. 273) tells what ia shameful. " It js 
monstrous that whereas some god has established . . . nobody 
has yet discovered." If the conetructionfl were quite regular we 
should have had eiii'ii . . . ^fijufnjir^vu, bn' 
long it Blips back into the nom. and indie, o 

274-308. First Stasmion (see Introd., § 5). This Chorus has 
little apparent connexion (see Introd., § 2) with the episode which 
it follows. Bat Hartung, the acute German critic, has the 
following remarks : "I observe two reasons for the mention of 
this [the judgment of Paris]. In the first place the poet wished 
to show, by some conspicuous example, the deadly effects of 
female rivalry and of the last of raea. And in the second 
place he wished to hint that the events of this play repeat in a 
fashion the doings before Troy. For NeoptolemuB receives the 
legacy of his father's wickedness, Hermione, like a second 
Helen, brings ruin to the kingdom which has raoeived her, 
MenelauB again takes np arms for a vicious woman, and Andro- 
mache, the coble wife of Hector, is on the Ecene, that Heaven 
may avenge the insults she BuSere and the death of her husband 
:st the same time." 
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271. dp' : lee Appendix. Now, at last, the tall meaniog of tlie 

decUioD of Paria begins to taake iCsflf apparent. 

'liaCav it vdnuv: Paris fed bia Socks on the slopes of Ida, a 

tnonntain near Troy. 

275. TJKOt: Hermes, called in Latin Mereui'lui. Maia was a 
Slighter of Adas ; elie and her six sisters at death were turned 
into the constellation Pleiades. 

276. rpCvuXov 4f|ia: lit, "a team consisting of tliree young 
hnrsea." ip/ta, properly " chariot," is sometimes ased of the 
horses. tuJXdi in tragedy often means "young woman" (op. 
1. Gal). Translate " bringing the three fair goddesses, even as a 
team of young horses yoked together." 

ST8. KoXXLtuy^ " beButeoaslT-yoked," means here no more 
than " beaatitnl." The compound is used because of Sf/ia in the 
last line. Cp. note on 1. 43. 

279. Lit., " arrayed with a fearful strife of (i.e. abont) comeli- 
ness." KCKapuSnime, " eqnipped with a, Kafiut." 

(iliop^Iat : governed by ^^3t, " a quarrel about beauty." 

280. pein : Dodo form of Attic ^oi^ou. 

281-3. Note the correspondence between these two liues— the 
eabst. ytai'lcai at the end of one corresponding to the sobst. 
sOXiir at the end of the other ; and each is preceded by a 
four-Bjllable adjective. This suggests that ^dt^ixi also corre- 
sponds to IpTiiiav and is used adjectivally; and probably both 
words are to be taken emphatically. " To the steading of tlie 
neatherd, even to the young man as he tended his flocks in 
solitude, and to the cot which was bia dwelling-place in the 

28 1. A[u}>'- ''^- " around "—tbey came and stood i>esLde him. 
264. Tot : old form of ol, nsed by Homer. 

vdiFH : gov. without preposition by a verb of motion, as often 

ovptulv : Doric for aipfiut. 

2^. n^EdKuv : Homer often calls Moont Ida iroXuriiaf (trans- 
lated by Tennyson in Oentme as " many-fonntained Ida"). 

v(i(iav : " [nil'iui. This omission of the augment is confined in 
Attic tt} tragedy, and is only used in narrative passages. Thus 
in iambics it is only fonnd in the long Messenger's speeches 
Oi}aEiOi ond in lyrics like the present, 
the Homeric poems, which are almost entirely n: 

286. fpw : l^^ay. 

npuLjiISav : see note on riros (1. 281). The " son of Friam " 
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Wip^Xtkts ktI: lit., "vjing with one another i 
apitefui words," i.e. "in their r 
another in bitter Bpeech." 

290. Kinrpii: i.e. Aphrodite, called Kirpit Uora the c 
Cyprus, where she was worshipped witheBpecial reverenc 
promise was that if I'aria gave her the prize she would give 
the most henutiful wife in the world. 

■tXi: intrans., "was victorious," 

202. rv^iKTiii : ace. in appaaition to the whole precedingf 
Eentenoe ; tlie promise of Aphrodite meant ruin. See note on 
1. 1241. 

294. irrtp KM^oXdv ipoXiv: i.e, bad raised him high and flung 
him to the earth, ixip utifi. indicates force and rothleBBoesa. m 

KOKdv ; goes with /tipof (aext line). fl 

296. viv; ace. governed by icTai'Hi'. ■ 

6€0Tr«ff(¥ So+v^; the laurells called "divine" because it was 
■acred to I'hoebus, the god of inspiration and of prophecj. 
Casanndra had been endowed by him with the gift of prophecy, 
and is here depicted as foretelling the doom of Troy from her 
oiBcnIar seat in the temple of Phoebus, which wan always 
decorated with laurel. 

(This explanation seems better than the favourite view, which 
takes Si^tf as referring to a great old laurel which grew beside 
the altar In Priam's courtyard. rapA. Btav. iiipv. baa little force 
If we tafee the passage ia this way. ) 

29B. KraMiv ; dependu on poiat, which = jSomti iglXtuatr. For 
(he omission of the augment in /36aire aee note on 1. 285. 

299. Xi&pav : ace. in apposition with ra>. 

304. Irf^tt 4v: not "you would have retailed" your old 
position, which would reqniie tlx" if- lirxpt regularly means " I 
got." So here, " joa would have gxit " in due time a throne in 
the palace — i.e. you would have succeeded with Hector, on the 
death of Priam, t* the throne of Troy. 

305. mptkvTf, the Bnbjeot is probably Kio-irilvSpa, 

306. Tputav : understand y^v. 

307-8. Xixi" "'^ = Enripities always feels for the sufferings of 
the obscure and humble who have no voice In the ordering oE 
events, and yet suffer most deeply in the end. The same idea is 
expressed (more carelessly) by Horace (^Ep. I. iL 14) in words 
which have passed into a proverb: Qtiiequid ddirant reges' 
pleetvntur Ackiui — "Whatever folly the kings commit, the 
Greeks (i.e. the common people) pay (or it." 

309. Enter Uenelaus. bringing in Andromriche's son MolottuSr 
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And followed bj attendants. Menelaus is nlmoat Always (tbe 
Selma at Enripides displays a Btrikiog eiception) painted bj tbe 
tragedians a8 an odioas wretch, cruel, creacherons, and cowardlj 
— in short, a typical Spartan of the day, as seen by Atheniana. 
In Honier, Menelaus is totally diSercnt — bravo, nnasEuming, and 
in every way Htoiable. 

irbv iralS': the little son of Andromache and Neoptoleinua, 
called Mulottus according to the MS. (in the list of dramatis 
perton^), not Molossus, a spelling which is probably due to 
1, 1248, Tha name does not occur in the play itself. 

310. X&Spa OvYCkTpift : "without my daughter! knowledge." 

311-12. A sneei. Andromache bad not thought the goddess 
Btiong enough to protect the boy ; she has trusted to her own 
devices, and is deseriredly circamvented. 

313. TOiSt : iSt, etc., are often need in trngcdy na = iyJi, etc. 

318. flv; cognate ace, with anaf/Tarnt. 

319. iivpCoivi : ctluc dat. " for multitudes." Tr. " in the case 
of countless men." 

320. oiBlv 'yiYuin: "who are notiiing worth." ■yeTtii, lit. 
"having been bom," is often nsed aa a synonym for inr. Euripi- 
des is fond of using oiU* in speaking of moral or intellectual 
wortble?*iieP9. He even nees the plural 9iiir», " nobodies," 
Cp. 1. 700. 

pi'yav : predicative — "then hast puffed up their life to great- 
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321. &XT|S<£ai fhro: the personal i 
person id cation of Trntb ; so with Falsehood in the next line. 
"Those to whom Truth gives their glory." 

322. cASa^vft"- the object is iKtlyoiii, understood as ante- 
cedent to oil. 

Toif S' Biro t|r<uSttv : supply tx"''"" r)i» eflrtnni'i "those who 
derive their glory from falsehood." fyotTit is omitteit, becanse 
it is implied in the last line, tutimvi olt drri being equivalent to 
ToJt f)£0»rat. Then TOit (jjoerai is governed by dfiiio-ii), and 'x'" 
is an explanatory infinitive limiting itiiiaia, " 1 will not think 
them worthy to have." The object to fxii' is ^ijSA' (implied in 
«£( i^iiiaiii), and fii)i^ again is qualified by itXtji' rixv •pfim'ta' 
imtlr. t6xti 'PpC't'' depends upon iMeiii. Lit. "those whose glory 
is derived from truth I deem happy. But I will not think those 
whose glory is deiivod from falsehood to be worthy to have 
anything except the being thought wise by accident." They 
do sometinjes show sense, but only by chance; they have no 
^eep wisdom. SoKtir is not simply '■ to seem " (that wonld imply 
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that they were aol reallj " wiae by chance "}, but " to be thought." 
Andtomache means, " If I had tny way, their reputation would 
be limited to notaiiety on the score of a luclty gaets or two." 
Thin tiomewhat obscure remark is levelled at the Spartans as a 
whole, and ia a prelude to the electrifying speech in 11. 415-63. 

334. iTTpaTTiYuv : participle from HTpaTTfyiui, not to be confused 
with gan. pi. of arpa-Triyit. 

326. £St ^DXos: "as poor a oreatute as you are showing 
jonXBelf to be." 

326. 8o-ris : " seeing that you . . . ," like ijni in i 8. 

328. naWimis ilt L-fSiv' : " hast entered iuto the lists with." 

oAk d{ia ktI : that is, you are not worth; the honour of having 
taken Troy, and Troy was dishonoured by jour capturing her, 

330. I{u0(v : this idea is well expressed by Bums in his well- 
known hues : 

" The rank is but the guinea- etarop, 
The man's the gowd for a' that." 

331. Td 6' ivhav : merely a variant for trSor Si, lit. " but as far 
as regards the things within." to is ace. of respect. 

H'iS. irXJ|v d TL irXovTip: understand some euch word as 
iijrtptxDvin (snggested by the Scholiast). " Unless it be per- 
cbanoe (ti) that, they Horpasa thom in wealth." The ellipse is 
peculiar; the verb meaning "they surpass " is to be supplied 
from to« {(Jif), " they are »o betUr than all other men," as we 
«ay. Tr\fir is sometimes an adv., sometimes a conj, (iis here), 
and sometimes u prep, (with gen.). 

toOto: not irXaGroi simply, as that would of course regiuce 
oi™, but probably " to excel in wealth," -rb irepij^tiy tXoiItv, 
though the verb, as noted above, is not expressed. 

Notice the wonderful Qexibility and lucid grace of Euripides' 
style. This line is so closely packed that to explain the syntax 
precisely microscopic examination is necessary ; and yet all is 
so clear that any Greek child would understand inBtantly. 

333. Giair<pdvu|t(v X^y*"** - ^'^^ " '^^ "^ finish our conversation," 
but " let UB have a complete discussion," i.e. " let us thrnsh the 
matter out." Bhe proceeds to set the example by expounding 
the issues of the case for Menelaus' consideration. The points 
are important and well brought out. These quasi-legal speeches 
in Euripides have often been laaghed at in ancient and modem 
times ; it is hard to sea why. 

334. TJtvijKa Sl^ : Jij indicates that an imaginary case is put — 
"Let QH say tor the sake of argument that your daughter has 
had my life" — and she proceeds to explain w)iat the consequcni;es 



win be if she U killed. Thus, in ^fedea 3B9, when Medea is 
debating with lereelf whether she shall slay her enemies or not, 
she says icai fflj Tefluairi ■ rii /it Si^eTai iriXit; " Well, supposing I 
Aave killed them, what city will give me harbourage 1 " 

33i. a-gSvyaTpf: ethic dat., "snppase lam slain to pleaee thy 
daughter.'' 

3B5. iiiaC^avov |iu(ros : "the pollution of blood-guiltiness." 
muK^i: i.e. "at present she is cot guilty. Let her not take 
the decisive step into crime." 

336. iv Tols iroXXoIs: " in tlie opinion of moet men," 
Ka[ o^ : " as well as yonr dnnghtflr." 

rivi' 6.yavid ^vov : iyiir often means "a criminal trial," and 
dyuflfo/iu " to be B defendant." The present phrase Chen means 
in Eullj " Thou wilt be a defendant in the lawsuit caused by this 
marder (which yoo ai'e planning)." That is, " tbaa wilt be 
regarded as an accomplice." 

337. rt o-wSpuv -ydp <r' dvayK^ti XP^' Xfi^"'' properly 
"debt," means here "guilt," for when you are guilty there ia 
something you ou^ht to pay (viz. the penalty : cp. jrowii jktivmv, 
etc.) rb avrSpwi- qualifies xp^ot— "the gnilt which acts together 
with" the chief murderer (for a-av5pCir implies tJ 'Epiuir-i}). So 
the phrase means " an accomplice's g^iilt." iraytiirft means 
"will force thee to be regarded as in part responsible tor this 
murder." 

Translate the two lines : " And in the eyes of most men thou 
too wilt share the blame of this mnrder ; for the guilty fact that 
thon didst help thy daughter will farce thee to share the blame." 

338. ipi 8' oCf : as in 1. 163, these words introduce a less likely 
alternative. "But supposing . . ." 

(Lj| Bavilv ImtKtp&fM : when an explanatory inliD. accompanies 
a, verb of negative meaning, li-// is often joined to the inflc. to 
bring out the negative more clearly. When the main verb is 
itself negatived, the infin, taltos ei p.-^. Thus, " I did not escape 
death " would be o^ iri^iSpaiiov ^ij oi Sartai. 

34a ^lut: does not always—" easily." It implies the 
•bsence of difficulty of any kind, uBuallj (i) absence of eitemal 
obstacles, when it means " easily," but sometimes (ii) absence of 
internal obstacles, i.e. the obstacles arising from one's own 
characteror state of mind, when it means "without compunction," 
" without a struggle," " with complaisance." As a rule, " lightly " 
is the best word in this sense, and it may be used here. 

341. tSE' AvavEpDv : " so nunianly " as to put np with such an 
outrage as the murder of bis child. 
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342. Ar\,v ol : note the ac^^ent of both tb^se words. In f 
ticular coatrast with ol " whither," (i) ol "the," (ii) oE " who,"^ 
(iii) oi " to bim," " He will go whither he ought" me 
will seek satisiautioD from the proper parties.'' 
elxM' underataad [^a(. 

313. ELpBv (^vi^o-n-ai: notice the differeace between the two 
uoiiEitrui^tiona of ^nlvs/uu : (1) ^fofun Siv " I appear (am ssen) 
beiog," "I do openly," (ii) •tmirofi.iu elpoi, "I appear to be" (bat 

344. {kSiEo^: tuSISiii/u is the regular word tor "to give one's 
daughter in marriage." Kotice the tenso o£ the participle. The 
use o£ the present here is conative (ciraiw, "I try"). Andro- 
mache means " when Neoptolemns has tbruEt jonr daughter out, 
Tou will tri/ to marry her to some one else (aXXy)- And when 
you are attempting to arrange with him, what excnse for her 
having been divorced will yon offer? (ri \4(sis i)." Then she 
mentions a reason wMcb would be sound in snch a case, and 
shows that it would not be [["ue of Uermione. 

34B. i+iiloTrai : parse oarefullj. She Bays " it will " where we 
ahould expect "it would," — ^niSis in tlij. 

319. I.e. Do you not see that trouUes as great as I am 
describing threaten to come flooding upon you I 

350. <Avdi: ace. of reference with 4iiiEi)uA'ijv. 

Triors, thoDgh belonging syntactically to lii-it alone, goes in 
sense with the whole sentence. " How many times over would 
you prefer your daughter to he wronged with regard to tii^ than, 
etc." As we say : " Surely you prefer that it should happen a 
thousand times rather than . . ." 

351. +1: for ^^Xw ^, " rather than." 

iraSiEv : the person who tiirxoi t" is Menelans (not Hermione, 
for then Euripides would have written iritrpfovcni', corresponding 

to ■ilSlKT}uh'flf). 

35S. lirl |j.iKpati : "for a trifling cause." 

353. D^' : understand x/»). 

357. btivrts, ftKOVTM, ptipiUi; masculine, though applying to 
Andromache alone. When a woman, speaking of herself, uses 
the plural (^m'A, 355), the gender used is always masculine. But 
when she speaks of several women the gender is femiuine. 

33lj. aJiroC : lana ijnmie, " without thy compulsion." 

359. Iv iroCa-L Yafi.ppait : ir in these cases means " before a jury 
consisting of . . ." Tr. here " aooordiBg to the verdict o( thy son- 
in-law." ya/i^pcHi refers to Neoptolemua alone (pi. for sing, is 
quite common), not, as Mr. Eyslop thinks, Neoptolemns and his 
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kin. The only Bniriving relative of Neoptolemns waa Pcleus 
(cp. 1. 1083, waTs p-ifov ToiSit iii'oi), and I'eieus could not 
be included in the term laii^poi. wliich oonld oqIj apply to 
persons of Neoptolemns' own genera,tioii. iMoiilia, too, sbowB 
tbis. 

360. pX&pT|v it^tlXu: lit, ''owe dajnageti," i.e. "to whom I 
ooghc to pay a penalty." 

361. " Booh is my attitnde." The nsage of iiir oBc is twofold 
{see Appendix). Here lih simply opposes ifiitit to t^; afiJ <tipiyii- 

TOLsfSi : for gender see note on 1. 36T. 

362. tv is to be taken both with ipptvdi and aed. 

iroO : partitive ; " one thing j» thee," lit. " bnt I fear one thing 
in thee in tby mind." That is, I cannot rely on your hcatt or 
jndgmeot (which my words ought to persuade), because on a 
former occasion you have shown yourself a woman's slave. 

Observe the abrnptneas with which tlie speech ends. Almost 
Always these long set speeches finish in a comparatively mild 
way — usually with a piece of moralising, aa In 11. 118-20, where 
see note. There are several examples of this abrupt ending in 
tiie play, e.g. 11. 383, 641. Elsewhere it is very uncommon. 

3(14. 1^ YuWj Tpiis iipvivtn: "for a woman speaking to a 
man." it is used in a, limiting way (op. SophoclM 0. T. 1118). 
ffitrrit fall roiuis fciip, " faithful, considering he is but a shepherd 

36S. This line is generally explained, " the chastity of th; mind 
bas shot all its shafts." This is probably wrong. ippB'6i is in 
that case much too loosely joined to rd irHippor. Suripides wonld 
probably have written ™1 fffls (agreeing with ^ptfii). And by the 
run of the line, iliptiiis would naturally be expected to depend OD 
ijETdfdww, Moreover, in these two-line comments of the Chorus 
tiie second line usually explains the Srst, often repeating it in 
other words. So here, 1. 3S5 should explain A^av. This can- 
neiion is given to some extent by the explanation quoted above : 
"You have said too m«ch . , . and have expended all your 
Bhafta." But the connexion is only procured by laying upon 
^(- (= " totally ") more stress than it can natnrally bear. 

In view of these considerations it would be better to talie 
^ptrii as the emphatic word. "And thy chastity has shot 
beyond the ho^an^B a/ prudenee." "Yonr remarks may be true, 
bat in so far as they are imprudently strong, they are eices. 

368. Btou Tis ktJ : " the object of the moment." 

3G9. Tpofav iXfCv : 4KaaT<ii shows that a general rule is meant. 
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Troy and its Hlory are already half-way towards bacomiog the 
proverb for difficulty whioh they wera in later liniea. Thus in 
Theocritus (xv. 82) there ia aa amusing' scene wbere some ladies 
are trying to gain admiaaioa to the palace on a festival day and 
are sorely jostled by the crowd. They ask an old woman whether 
it ia po^lble to get in, and she replies saplently : 

^1 Tpotav wftpd/^yoi ^oCo* 'Axaioi, 

"Yea, if yon try. Trying got the Greets inside Troy, my dt 
It'a trying that does everything." It is Kite our u: 
loo " for the supreme teat oE ability. 

370. fcryarpC: governed by lAfJ^iaxai (nast line). 

tiSt: esplained by X^om irrlpiirSai (nest line). 

3T2. S,v : (note breathing) ^ A in. 

376. Tsusi^o^: alluding to Herm ion a. 
■ffpis: adverbial use, "besides." 
376-7, A paraphrase of the proverb itoiipd ri tui *i\oiF, an 

espreaaion of which Plato was particularly fond. Martial in one 
of his epigrama (V. rlii. 7, 8} has the fiue distich — 

Extra fortnnsm est quicquid donatur amicis ; 
Qnas dederia, aolas semper habebis opes, 
"The only wealth you can never lose is that which jou have 
given ftwiiy." 

377. Koiyi: predicative, " Their goods are held in common." 
STB. (Uvuv : indicates the mistaken action which would involve 

his failure to "arrange his aCFairs aa well as possible." "If, bj 
waiting for the absent one ..." 

&iravTD8 ; again pi. for sing. (ao. Neoptolemus). 

379. ^ibSXm: he repeats the word which Andromache hod 
flnng at him in i. 325. " Yon say I am a poor creature. If I 
were to do aa you ask and wait for Neoptolemus, your abuse would 
be deserved." Menelaus prides himself on being " no fool." 

383. o^O ai fltXovrip: "if thon refnaest." In spite of the 
conditional nature of tbe clause, ni and. uot ^i) ia naed, becnnse 
06 8{\ii> is practically one verb. 

TiSvSt : last syllable lengthened before Knvu. 

ms. Suolv : gen. governed by Sardpif, which in turn is governed 
by djift-ynTj. Lit. " There is a neceaaity to one of the two.'' 

384-5. iLliMaiv piev : not "choice of life" in the sense which it; 
would naturally bear iu prose, viz., " selection of life (rather 
than death) to be my portion," but "choice aboat life," i^. 
"necessity of choosing whether 1 shall let my sou or myself 
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XiHX*'^''**'' - " i' I got " life. The participle often standa for aa 

[f-claii^e. 

3S8. KaCvcLt: 'ingreisive' praa., "Why dost thon set about 

slaying mu ! " 

irofav wiXtv irpoJiSuKa : a tvpioal offence which would appeal 
to MenelaoH as a public man. 

389. rlva <rAv ktI : two typical offences which would appeal to 
Menelaus as a pKvatB individual. 

390. p(f : aauallf the violence implied in plif is exercised by 
ibe subject of tbe verb ; here it is exercised tipoa the subject. 

391. BfffTrrfraiffi: Neoptolemufl only, to whomalso M&oirefers. 
3P2. tJiv&pxV- "the source." 

31)6. &x^ ^^ = ^^° ^'^^ burden of her own captivity. 
397. iroo-Iv : " the troubles at my feet " are oE course those 
immediately prasaing on her. Diatinguiah carefully between 
this word (dat. pL of voiii) and r6aiv (ace. sing, of rlmi). An 
Athenian aadience had a perfect ear, anil would never make 
any confnaion. There ia a passage in a Greek love-poem which 
illuftratca the importance of accent in this particular case : 
. . . iyCi S' faotTTpar (Itjo 
Sirw, dri (i\fir-s< f«- 

" But would that I were a mimir that thou mightest alway 
gaise on me, or a garment tbat thou mightest bear mo evw 
about thee ■ ■ . nay, would I might be even a shoe, so that thou 
mightest presa me with thy foot I " It rvalr were taken aa iriaii- 
the line would mean, '■ if only thou nilt trample on me ai thy 
hatband. " 

399. inlMYdt TfcxtiXdTovt : see note on 11. 107-8. 

401. iir' ; governs ravs. 

^32. K<S|ii]t ; ablatival gen. ; " by the hair." 

403. ^ovafio-iv ; poetical inacturacy. ^he had married the imt 
ol Achilles who killed Hector. 

406. mtfMXBoiom ; "pa^t." 

106. ■' This boy alone (tZj) was left to me." 
4^SiiX|uli : the moat precious thing. Mr. H jslop well compare» 
onr phrase " the apple of the eye." Tr. " the light of my life." 

407. OLt GoKiE rdGc perhaps not so feeble a remark as it 
appears at first sight. Tbe coloadesa ol&cial Jaui well eipresae» 
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tie despair felt b; obscare, belpless victims of a maobiue-liln 
igovernmenb like that of SpartA. 
40s. ovSqtu: ■■ certainly nut." 

Toijioi 71 oflvina piou : lit. '• he shall cot be slain for the sake 
of my life at anj rata," i,e. " if be is sl^n, it shall not be becanso 
I would not die to save hia lite." " Not it the Bicrifice of my 
-wretched life can prevent it." Thus ifuji yt o&'Eifa rici^fci, "be 
will win if It depends on ioe to prevent him." 

410. Se. rb n^ eavirf Svnibt Ura- iuet 

411. lSo{i: at the word she coraea focnard from tbe «litine. 
iBoi! is often used (especially in comedy "There I") to draw 
attention to one's obedience to a command. Tr, lS»i . . . i/Si, 
■" lo, behold me I " 

iipoX<C«ii . , . yififUi.: " I leave tbe alt.ar and give mj^self into 
jonr hands." 

412. These infinitives are eiplanatory, lit. "I give myself np 
for killing . . ." They may be translated by p:isBives. Tbug in 
English " a house to let " jaeanfl " a house for letting." " To be 
let" is a solecism. 

b.tcafvtjra.1 ^("ff I " to hang," lit. " to sctspend tbe neck.* 
m. 'AtZftiv: origioally tbe name of the Jofemal Ood ("tbe 
■unseen one "), and later of the place over which he ruled. Thus 
the Greeks mroM either (I'l (etc.), ArSi,* or dt (etc.), AJSov (so. 
■Sinovt). In Latin and English Badei always means the place, 
though Milton, in enumerating the deities who stood around tbe 
throne of Chaos, tells us of^ 

Orcua and Adet, and the dreaded name 
Of Demrigorgoc. 
416. GiA i^iXii|uiT(iiv l^ : thesameidiomocanrslnl.lTC, where 
«ee the note. Mr. Hyalop translates this phraae literally "to 
<jome to kissing terms." It means little more than ainiply 
-kissing,- 

418-19. irovL, kt) : " for alt men, children are their very life." 
Apa: see Appendix. "I never fully felt It before" (Paley). 

419. oiri: jiu. i-^»o, " them.' 

420. ^o-Tov p)v iX^*^ : " ha feels less pain" because ha is never 
tortured by the anxiety caused by children. Tbe poet often 
disciiflses the question whether it is better to have the happiness 
and the care brought by children or to live single and childless. 

SiKTTvxuv G' tJISaifuii'iC : "but bis very happinesa is a mia- 
ifortane." Tbe happiness is that just specified (see last note). 
It is a misfortune to be aaved trouble when that trouble is part 
of the blessing of children. 
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Tbie Is one of Che paradoxical ftatemeDts of which EnripSdei 
la foiid. Thns, in the Aicectit (L H2), the bondmaid reports of 
ber mistress — 

" thou may'st say she is both alive and dead," eiplaiGinp after- 
wards that Alcestis ia alive, but near to dyiog. AristophaneB 
ridicules this trick of style. 

121. ^KTtip' duoiirMr': yireipa iB"iDBtantaneokiB'' aorist, used 
of time iiiimediately preceding the rooment of speaking. As 
soon as Andromsrhe has spoken, the Chorus experience a sen- 
sation of pity, and then tell her of it. The "instantaneous" 
aoriEt sbould always be translated by the present. It is couBned 
to verbs expressing emotion or action of the mind. 

olicTpii repeats the root found in ^xrcipti. " Pily do thy 
words arouse In me, for pity is the meed of woe which all men 
gice." 

422, A pure iambic line, 

ppOTott: ethic dat. governed by oUrpi. "Are pitiful in the 
ejes of all men," i.e. " All men pity woe." 

Kvpg : ic. i iiiarvx,!^. " Even if the sufferer be a stranger," as 
Androraaolie ia to the Chorus. 

425, jiol: ethic dat., "Seize, I bid ye." 

HI. arffivl not otiose; since it is holy, Menelaus has not 
dared tc seize Androwaolie before «he has left its shelter. 

438. irfatrta/Q. irakSii SavaTOV : i.e. " dangled before thee like 
a bait (1. 264) tlireaU of thy »on"s death." We should say " nsed 
thy son's life as a bait." 

430, Lit. " know that thy circa mstance* are in lbi« condition,* 
i.e. " that thy fate is death." 

431-2. An excellent example of the way la which official 
cruelty veils itself nnder a pretence of legality. Even the 
worst scoundrels use language more or Um ((iccioua (see 1. 438). 
No one says, like Biclvrd the Third (L L 30), " I am detenninid 
to be a villaiD." Menelaiu does not aclnally ui, " I^oir thai I 
have got yon both I will kill yoa both." He iHci to tminp up 
some theory that he has a rigbt to one life and Ucnnione a rigbt 
to the other. (Notice tb« i^eckoiic eoUoeatlon wutit . , , wait.') 
" If we do commit two morder*, fua shall b*v« the grvUtetHioa 
□f knowing that tliere ue tb« etrtrcct wmtiM of ■■nrderen.* 

132. tpi Tt .. .I/ft*: tot art . , .drf, ■lDeB4r(iii*)rqte)M 
<I when futnre oontiofcocy (ep. tft»£} f* ■!■«. 

433. I^n: t,yiM tnDsIstli>( l/vw •Iw^'a bf "fiiirT' (llinwtt 
the verb is connected wltb terjvj. In Ui« J'rometluiu <A AMcb tlas 
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I*romethBUB usea tho word ol lo, wbo was driven in hearilong 
flight by a gaday. 

(ts JXcvWpovs : to be t^aben witli i^piitiv In nexi line. 

435, 47rf|Xflts: iTi in composition frequently means "seorefly." 
Cp. iT^ttVo, C42M). 

437. EipoiT^ : the Eiirotas was the river of Sparta. 

438. Tovf iraWvTOB ovTiSpiv ; "(it ia wiae,— sea 1. 437) that 
those who have endured wrung should inflict it in return. ' 

439. Ix«v ; IB. tA flfto (nom.), " Dost think the heavenly powers 
have no justice!" 

140. rdS' : the execution of the divine juatice (last line). 

441. vKxrvdv : Andromache compares herself to a mother-bird 
(iTEpiS*), and Molottns to her chickens. The metaphor seem* 
somewhat grotesque in modern speech, but did not in earlier 
English. Cp, Macbeth (IV. iii.) ; 

What, all my pretty chickent and their dam, 

At one fell awoop I 
A still more solemn instance occors In 9t. Luke liii. 34: 
" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stoncst 
them that are sent nnta thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, ai n hen doth lallter htr brood under lier 
viingt, and ye would not 1 " 

442. o4 itfra. : "certainly not " Menelaus is -till determined 
that the murder shall be quite regular At •£ S^ra ive maj 
Bnppose ihBt Andromache shows letuming hope, only to have it 
dashed to the ground by the Qe»t ftords By sayiDg fli- 8i\-g the 
Spartan king affects to regard the fate ot Molottus as still 
doubtfnl. Truly "a most delicate monster f" 

443. tC S' oJI KoTtiirrivdi : i.e. "surely I ought." Paley has ,1 
good note ; " Why do 1 not at once commence the flp^wt over 
you, as over a corpse, if you are to be given up to the tender 
mercies of Hermione ? " 

444. The polished brtttality of this line almost defies analysis. 
Bpairtia, emphasised by -ye. ia the important word (see Appendii). 
Lit. " It is not a bold hope which awaits him " ; that is, " Yes, 
I fear you must not entertain very great hopes of hia life." 
Unfortunately the actor's mask could not show the false grin 
appiopnate ti:i this speech. 

445. The effect of thia famous speeob on the Athenian audience, 
coming as it does as the climax to a scene of Spartan oppression, 
and containing a stinging indictment of the Spartan national 
character, must have been electric Its eloquence ia truly Attic, 
in epite of its passion ; for it is simple, clear, and straight forward. 
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Beproacbes and deSaiit wordi^ follow one another like tho blows 
of a. skilful boier— quick, clean, and slra^bt from the sboulder. 
Kow tbat Audromache bas lost all hope, she cbanges from the 
Bhrinking nomao of the la£t few lines to a fearless champion. 

It miiat be confessed, however, that the speech is not dra- 
inaticall; probable. The accaBationa against Sparta are ooly 
appropriate to the poet's own day ; it was probabl; of this 
speeoh in particular that Frof. MahaSy was thinking when he 
said that the play "had the air of a political pamphlet." See' 
Introd,, $ 12. 

Many portions of the speech show a strange resemblance, both 
in spirit and in diction, to the great dennnciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees in St, Alstt. xidii. S-36 : there are in both pasNtges- 
references (i) to the undeserved rej^vtaHim of the offenders (cp. 
Matt. yv. 5-7 with 1, -US); (ii) to their eqviweatiBn (Matt.yy. lli-I8' 
and 11. 446.9, 84X111 . . . ^pwourrtt) ; (iii) to their avarice (Matt. 
V. 23 and L 451) [ (iv) to their oj^reiiian of helphtt wimeti- 
(Matt. V. 14 and 1. 45H); (t) to their lifiig prefetHont (Matt. 
T. 3 and II. 450-1); and even (vi) to the dairmatiim whUk they 
diierve (Matt. v. 33 and 1. 463, OXoio-Se— a very strong word). 
Notice also the correspondence between 11. 330-1 and Matt. w. 
26- £S (qugtetl in part by Mr. Hyalop), 

446. ponXtin^pia : the thing put foe the person. "Ye whose- 
coonaels are full of guile." 

447. (IwvSvv Avtucm: it is not uncommon in tragedy for a man. 
to be called " lord " of that in the use or study of which he is. 
skiUed (cp. Vergil, Jmi. x, IT6, rtii adera parent., of a diviner). 
Thns Euripidea (^Cyolap* 86) calls oarsmen niiiriji iraxTt!. For, 
the present phrOiSe cp. Mr. Stephen Phillips ( Ulyuet, Prologue) ; 
" A hunter, and at need a lord of lies." 

44S. 1Xlkt& KoiSh' t^tk: all governed, like ran, by ^arovvTet.. 
aiiin ir/ii^ is B regular phrase for "unsound," "not genuine," 
" lying." 

449. (^rvxttr' Lv' 'EXX&Sa: io Euripides' tin:ie Sparta was bji 
far the greatest laud. power of Greece, just as Athens was 
the sox*ereign of the sea. There is probably also a reference- 
to the high reputation of the Spartans. 

450. irXiEirTai i^« : this is supposed by some to refer to the- 
mnrder of t)ie Flataean prisoners after Che capture (B.a. 427>. 
of their city by the Spartans during the reiopoanesian war 
(B.C. 431-404). Others understand a reference to " the Guilt of 
Taenanim * (t4 Tainifiiiw a-yot). Thucydides tells ns that certain. 
Helots bad token refuge in the temple of Poseidon at Taeuarani< 
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l:aconia,; the Eipartans indaced tbe fugitives M leave 
ictuarj and then butchered, them. In anv case the t 
rectly describe the callonB indiRerence of the Sparta; 



463. £Xotv6': ufed in other passages also as the clii 
ttorrent of dennncialion. " CiirbBS upon you I" 
454. SJSoKTat: goveroB both ^uol and nol. 
Kriva T(dp ktI : KeTta is the amphatic word. " Not you, but mj 
■former miserieB, brought the downfall of my happiness," It is 
;a pathetic toucli. Andromache is steeled against fate, tor her 
heait died long a(^. She has survived atl her happiness except 
that which was centred in her boy (1. 406), and now that he loo 
ie to be laken she feels that the bitterness of death is past. 

4B5. a : le. Srt. She proceeds to explain KeXva, and one 
■would expect her to say " the deetmction of my home and the 
■death of mj husband." Tbe slight breakdown of syntax may be 
■explained as arising from the fusion of two constructions into 
one ; — (i) Ktiva yip li iniiiKtacv, ^ ti iri\ciiit SXoKric Kal o "EitTopM 
UvaTOt: (ii) Tin yap iitio\6\i,i\v, Srt ^ nLXuri uri. 

45tt-7. 6s , . . (Ti KaKiSv : notice the pictaresque and withering 
vigour of tLia reminiscence. Hector and the Trojans repeatedly 
routed the Oreeb* while Acliille* retraiDed from combat. 

vavrqv !0t|Kiv: i.f. ''made thee take refuge in the ships. " 
The Greek Beet was drawn np on the beach, and in the greatest 
irout of all the Greeks were forced to meant their vessels and ase 
■them as afortiScation. Book XIII. of the Iliad was called by 
the ancients i) itl rTival adxv> " the battle at the ships " (_„7jval is 
a Homeric form — vausl). 

4BS. tt YuvaiKcii: with ^arelt. 

459. dOiairn/Tov : sing., though it applies to both iri and irafia, 
because tal vaiBa (njf is an afterthought. 

460. -yXiirirT];: an ahlatival gen. such aa Is used with verbs 
or adjj. implying deficiency or want (as here ieiireuros), and so 
often with adjj. compounded with d- privative. 

461. irJi^vKai: = simply cL 

462. 'fiiiEEs; understand, not trnpfKatuii (_~lirnir) from the pre- 
ceding r^^uiai, which would be untrue, but t)fup. 

463. irpkfHM Iv : nnderstand tanui. The optative is potential ; 
"thou too mai'st faiB ill." 

46C, Ap^ip^Topoi Kipovt: "boys with two mothers" is an 
4>ddly condensed expression for " boys whose mothers have rivals 
in their husband's afiections." The Chorus are thinking more of 
ithe position of the adults tbaa of the children, as ia shown by 
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wlut foUowfl ; the? are led to throw their remnrlt into tliia form 
because of the importance of MolotMs in the last episode, 

16S. tpiv: in apposition with jcj/kii>i. 

463. |u» : ethic dat,, " I would have a hnaband love one wife." 

TdpiiiS &K&vipw &ySp^: Paley takes til is to mean "anshared 
by the man'g marriage with another." yiinKt then will apply to 
other ties, auoh as Nooptolemns' affection for Andromache. 

471. Slimixoi TupawCEA : a aide-glance at the Spartatt custom.. 

474. |iim: le. TupirrlSot. 

i^ilvavn : litotes (nnderstatoment). ai'ic d^ufwcc^x''/"""- 

^pnv: explanatory lofiE. He says "to bear" becanse king- 
ship of any sort was to an Attienian mind an evil, Cp. &x^et r"" 
hr' &xB» i" "^^ li"*' 

476-T. The Scholiast qnotes Hasioil, TF-wAt and Dayi, I. 26 : 
ic(U UTiiixAi Truiyifi ifiBatifi nai AoiGbs doiSip - "poor man envies- 
poor man, poet envies poet." "The Muses love to bring about 
strife between two fellow- craftsmen of the strains of song." 

480. KOTO, in|EaX(av: "against the rudder" means, according 
to the Scholiast (iari understood), " unfavourable to good, 
steering." 

GiSipa fv&fa : Doric for iiSiitTi yniiaj. Understand, from 1, 474,. 
od lua! i/ltirM (i-rrl). 

451. &6p^ov : i.e. when gathered together to deliberate. 

452, ^vX»Wpa,t KTJ: "is woiae than a single Intellect, even 
though it bo of less wiadom, if only it have supreme power." 
Lit, "than the poorer mind of one man ruling absolutely," This- 
is a. clear lilnt at the extremely democratio methods in vogue at 
Athene, Earipirics implies that his countrymen would do welt 
to centralise political power. 

481, 8 GvMurii : " which is a power." II refers to the system 
that one man should rnle. implied in the last line. 

485. NXwri : refers to the same person as iviv Tlie change 
from pi. to sing, is not harsh, for one mny speak with equal 
clearness either of a class or of a single typical member of the 
claas. In II. 179-80, aaMr. Hyslop points oat, we have the reverse 
change. 

486. ffintiv : she has shown the truth of those remarlc^. 
rrpaTi|Ura: Doric = m-fiiTiiMTav. 

467. HfWXa : genitive as if there were a nominative Mfi-tXai, 
with Doric gen. HiriTta. 

Bid wpii f[Ktt : " She baa gone through Gre," " she has trod 
a path of fire " (i.e. fury). Tr. " She lintb fallen in fiery rage; 
upon her rival" {for jWji^ -definitely "We other"). 
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490. iiirtp : poetical use, in the sense " because ot" 

491-&0O. Ae Andromache and Molottus come upon the stage 
again tbc Choma begin to chant in anapaests, to the rhfthm of 
nhicb the actors moved. 

Kid |i'f|v: indicates that the two Tictims are jast coming into 
:£igbt. Bee Appendix. 

4S5. IfOYoi : probably Molottua was bound to his mother. 

496. 1^^ ; ^ij^oi is literally " a pebble." Pebbles were used 
for voting. Thus arises Che meaning "vote" and (in trials) 
"' verdict." 

499. WtpOf^joxtLS : " art about to be slain nn oeconnf 0^." See 
-note on 1. 490. 

601. panXrfkriv: ethic dat., "guilty of uo action agaitut 
these princely ones." 

bOZ-ii. A lyric dialogue of this mournful type ie called (i) a 
■dp^ns when the speakers are actors only, as here ; (i!) a xantiii 
when the Chorus take part, as in IL 1186-1226. 

B03. xifMi : aoc. of the part affected. 

603. KoTi yalat ; " down under the earth," i.e. " to Hades, the 
igrsve." 

hmiqq. The introduction of a cbild-actor was unusual (see 
Introd., § 3). Euripides seems to have used it more frequently 
than his predecessors. Tt is alnays done to heighten the patboB 
of a scene. 

500. nrlpuyii : the same metaphor is implied as that In I. UJjM 
6]0. £ ^Aot: occasionally in poetry nom. Es put for voc fl 

511, &|ut.f: "at." " 

512. vtKpit . . . D-uv vwpy : It is a mannerism of the poet 
■to place different forms of the same word in close jusiapoaition. 
Here it is inoffensive, but in another place (Baceliae 1073) he 
Bays of a tree ipBif S' ii ipBiv al04p' iaTtipi^iTu—" it stood np 
■tlraight into the tiraighi air," apparently. 

615. irtrayJUvim: adj. for adv. or adverbial phrase. 
Slt>-19 -. Menelans has not yet forgotten his illegal Hction ; and 
j^ain we have the collocation raiSa . . . rait. 

621. After ntyiXi) understand iarl : " it is the height of folly 
to leave . . ." 

iyfifitiiit t^^Bpwv: "enemies who are the offspring of enemies." 
HenelauB means that if one it a. party in a feud one must stamp 
-cut the other side tborougblv. 

521. 1£^ : ace. absolute found with neuter participles. The 
«nost common cases are iibt, -rapiy, Siot. 

622. oIkuv : governed probably not by ^ipar, but by i4it\i«9atf. 
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[. & inSmt: it is most natural and patbetic tliat her mind 
ebould revert, not to Neoptolemus, to whom Molottus had 
appenled (508-9), but to the hueband of lier joutb. 

B26. p^pou: an ablatival gen. governed b; irapiTpmror. The 
idiom is skin to that of the gen. with verbs and adjectives 
implying want. 

529. Xdnrmi ktJ : another touch of painfoL pathos. She has 
sworn not to pray Meoelaua or bis danghtec for mercy (11. 459, 
460). but she mill even nrge her child to beg his own life, 

632. KJpai : ace. of part aSectcd. 

538. lit : note accent, which is used as a sign that the word 
applies lo what it follows. Otherwise ui has DO accent (except 
when thrown back npon it from an enclitic). 

640. ^A.Tp«v ; " love-oharm " (see I, 207), and so "love." 

Toi: see Appendii. 

541. (i^TO ijrvxf)! |u[puiv: he spent ten years at Troy,and another 
seven in unsuccessful attempts to get homo again. Similarl; 
Tacitus (Agr, 3) calls fifteen years graKde mortalU aeni tpatiuin. 

643. f/t diroXauBv: diroXaiiu is properly "to enjoy ," bat 
is sometimes used in an ironical sense. Lit, "enjoying (thy 
lacky connection with) whom thou shall," — i.e. " you have her 
to thank for your death." 

644. AlEi|v: simple ace. of motinn towards, common in poetry, 
but not found in prose. 

TJvGi : deictic (i.e. " pointing ")— use " yonder." 

647. Enter Feleus, led by a servant. His entrance marks the 
beginning of the second great stage in the action. See also 
Intiod., § 10. 

-Afuil : the attenduits of Menelans. 

i^fOTHTa : last syllable lengthened before a^. 

548. t£ Tuft™ : te. tpitnerf. 

■w»» : " in what way ? " probably means " by what right ? ' 

649. "What mean ye by this lawless attempt?" Lit., " what 
are ye doing, devising things that have not been judged I " Tliey 
are carrying out a punishment which cannot be legal, because 
Andromache has not been tried. (Peleua knows it baa not, 
because the dispute would have come either before liim as king of 
the country, or before Neoptolemus, as head of the household ; 
and Neoptolemus is away.) 

661. TJYoC irv : addressed to the person (probably a slave-boy) 
who is supporting him. 

653. jmuva: nBnBlly«'"praise''; here " recommend." 

riirtp woTf : " if ever," 
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654-5. The general weaning oJ this obsnure passage is clear 
•Dough : " Sist I nill go np to Andromache and address 

car' oSjiw, "down the wiorl," ang:gest3 a ship sailing into port 
before the breeze ; bnt iurreiaanai could only be nsed of the 
wind itself. Without cot' otpor the sense is easy : " I will blow 
upon her as upon the sails of a ship," i,e. " I will talk to her." 
But whj shonld he use the metaphor at all ? It is hard to avoid 
the siisploion that the word ia a grotesque reference to the 
panting state In which the aged wayfarer arrives on the scene. 
The sense of the whole passive ia hnrsh and involved. It may 
be paraphrased thns : " First like a vessel will I sail down the i 
wind and like a breeze I will blow upon this woman as npon fha ^ 
Bails of a ship," I 

557. Ihrafvoi -ydp til &s iiMXvtnu: this is generally taken to ' 
mean merely " thou art by way of perishing like a sheep led to the 
■laughter wilk tU lamb by its tide." Dr. Verrall, however, sees 
also in the word tvaptoi the meaning " one who protests " (from 
iiiapyianai,—vrii- signifying objection) in the sense of denying 
tbe right of a particular tribunal to try his case "one wlio 
demurs to the authority of the conrt." A very strong argument 
for this view, as Dr. Verrall points out, is the next line — the 
punishment of Andromache cannot be legal (cp. SjiptTo, \. Cj9) 
when her masters are absent. If tmaprot has only the traditional 
meaning the last line is quite fat. 

Dr. Yerrall says : " The pun has a dramatic purpose : Peleus' 
flrflt impresHion is, that the proceedinga of Menelaus must he 
eome incomprehensible jest." 

For iSi cp. I. 538 (note). 

dmfXXiHrai: tentative present — "they aet about to slay thee," 
Ut„ " thon art being slain." 

6fil. KXT|Bivo» -irpotunt^ : lit. "with the eagerness of a message," 
"with an eager message." The idiom is a favourite one oE 
Tergil's ; cp./evri Wjor =^femim. rij/'idnm. 

5B4. xV^i* ■ "■'t' " E^b. in poetry often means " for the sake 
of." " The reasons for their aiming at my life."" 

566. inxlSa: Achillea, 

BavjimrTfiw irj^git ; "whom thon doat reverence as tliy pro- 
tecting goddess." flaiifiJJu often means not merely " to admire," 
bnt " to look up to," " to pay homage tii," Thetis is here re- 
garded as what we should call a patrun saint. 

5G7. T^ : (note absence of accent) — rirt. 

568. 0^; "nor even." 
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6T3. x«f^ - ' ■ Y"'"^!^ '■ "■ psrenthesU. English idiom would 
omit tha eon junction, 

Xiipi is put first for emphasis. Andromache It able to assame 
the BttJCude of a supptiaut so far as falling on her linees 19- 
concerned, but to touch Feleus' beard (the suppliant's gesture) 
ia Impossible, becanae her hands are tied. The scene miiGt have 
been most Blfecting on the stage. 

575. (t St ji'4 : Dndergtand piirrei. 

B7B. -^iv : " for thee and thy familj." 

57S. Siirrdj^cvi : bad better not be translated at all. It i» 
empty verbiage. 

679. U . . , yt; " jes, but . . ." See Appendix. 

&X\m : Mr, Hyslop compares the French use of mtm aiitret. 

681, oIkov oUcy|irtii: tAv ^airrgD (etc.) otKOf alteiii was a regular 
eipression for " to mind one's own businesB." Here, " wilt tboi* 
meddie in my affairs ? " 

6S1. U'yc seel. 579. 

oiipiiit . . . tni.1% vdiSiii : rait irnijii is regarded as one word 
(" grandson "), which is qnaliGed by oinii. (Olherwiae ab)i6t- 
must of coarse attach itself to irafs. and " my son," i.e. Achilles, 
was dead before tbe fall of Troy,) 

■y^poi: predicative; "as a prize." 

5S3. ilenelaus falls baclt upon his former plea that a man's 
properly is his friends. 

5,sG. Gpav: this and the other infinitives are explanatory^ 
oontinuiog the construction ol the last line : lit. " Yea, jou shares 
one another's property, but only for purposes of bone&ting . . ." 

687. Before lit ("that" — Bn) underHlanit some such word as 
■juSA: "know that . . ." 

B.-ia. Kotice the hijateron pToUTon (SsTipoi' ■rpdrtpor, " last 
first"'). v{\at Tp6at\8t would naturally come before ^auo-iw. 

SlKMill. This forcible but rambling speech gives us a good 
insight into the old king's character. He probes with a merii- 
less hand the weaknesses of Menelans, and shows a fine turn 
for abusive rhetfrio, but on the point at issue he has nest 
to nothing to say, and what he does say is not arjtumentr 
but only threats and insults. Indeed, as regards tbe mo/if 
of the play, Hennione's fear of being sapplanted, not one of the 
leading personages shows halt as much sense as the old Nurse. 
Bee her worfls to Hetmione, 11. eCU-73. 

590. ■yap : exclamatory use, " Why I " or " What I " 

p«r' avGpAv : "among men"; understand cl. ai is emphatic, 
as is shown by it* position. " What ! art tlwv to be counted. 
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among menl" FeleuB means tbat be is womanish, as be is the 
-alave of namcn, first of his wife and then of his ilaughter. This 
notion he discuEses at length. 

K&K icaKuv ; " and bom of an evil stock." He refers to tJia 
history of the Honae of Atrens (father of Menelaua), which was 
one long etorj of hideoas crime, 

691. With ir ivSpdirir understand Urn (agieeing with eoi). 
Lit. " Where is there a share of consideration to thee as being 
-among' the number of men ? " toC as often = tvi. He means 
' " What claim hast thou to ba counted a man T " It is the same 
in meaning as o-fl yip iut' di-Jpur. 

592. bmt: "cooHidering that yoa were , , , ," Cp. 1. 8. 
&vEp^4puYdt; Paris. Thereiaasneerinthewoj'd"rhi7gian." 
The Greeks despised almost all barbarians, and Pbrjgians and 
Ljdians in pattionlar, since slaves come loostlj from these two 

693. Sii)uiS* {ffrlat : Faley takes Sufura hure as "rooms," and 
■imia as standing for the whole " honse." 

Xiiriiv : Menelaus went on a voyage to Crete while Paris was 
.at Sparta as his guest, and on his return found his wife gone. 'I 

594. at SV) : " thinking forsooth that thou hadst . . . ." J 

69S. 'Riurwv kokIctttiv: " (whereas she was) vilest of all womooi^l 
A* goes with 7^0170. I 

B9T-600. A reference to the famous cuEtom, the institutioa of 
"which was attributed to Lycnrgus, by which Spartan girls took 
part in athletic exercises with men. Euripides is probably wrong 
in his inference that this practice led to immorality, bnt it can 
hardly have failed to produce a general absence of delicacy and 
-of the fragrance of vromanhood. Paley's tensible and interesting 
^note should be read. In any case the Spartan costom cannot be 
made to account for the case of Helen, for in her day the system 
had not yet been introdnced. 

603. liv irbv ^O^uw : understand Aio. Zcft (pIXioi is Zeus in 
bis capacity of guardian of Che ties of aSection and marriage 
Translate simply " deserting thy love." 
601. vfavfQu : here an adjective. Fans of cooiee is meant. 

608. KOK J|v t^tufivi' : " when you found her wicked." 

609. Lit. " and (you onght) never to have taken her (back) 
into Jour home, paying a price (for the privilege of not being 
forced to take her back"). He means "yon ought to have 
thought you were lucky to be rid of her." 

SIO. iirovpiiras : lit. "you blew your mind," " sent your mind 
before the breeze." Nautical metaphors are v 




NOTES 



Greek literature. The Greeks loved the wa ; it is said that no 
part of the country is more than thirty miles distant from it. A 
well-known story tells that Euripides did much of his work :n 
a "seaward-looking" cave on the island ot Salamis, which he 
had fitted up as a study. Tiiis habit would naturally fill bis 
miad with figares borrowed from the sea. 

612. itbCBdv &Ta^t: "reft of their children." The Greeks 
iiave no objection to repeating the same root in such phrases, 
particularly in the case of cognate accuGatives. Cp. 1. 1139, 
r^rilia irijiTJaoi. 

613. imrfpai . . . Witva: verbs of depriving, etc., take two 



611. iv : Bc. Tuf Traripav. " And of tbeir number am I . , . ." 
tyi : understand did. 

615. 'AxiXXJat : goes with aiiS^T^v, 

616. TpuBdt : the Scholiast points out that stress mnst be laid 
on the meaning of rpuSiU ("stabbed ") as contrasted with that 
of ^^Bilt (" hit "), for Menelana ma» wounded (by Pandarus, 
^vho treacherously shot him with an arrow). Peleus means that 
Menelans was not injnred in hand-to-hand conflict. 

Peleus, here aa elsewhere, lets bis just anger run away with 
faim. Menelaus in Homer never shows himself a coward, though 
least in the company (aumbering about nine) of great chieftain b. 
Bat in tragedy be is often vilified, e.^. by Sophocles in tJie Ajax, 
and by Euripides in the OretUt. 

617. KoXXurra - . . KoXotiri : they were not marred and dinted 
by atresB of battle. (Tr. " untarniahed.") In Troadei 1191-9 
Hecuba utters a pathetic address to the shield of berson Hector; 
ehe points to the " dear mark " of his arm on the inner bars, and 
to the traces of the sweat which flowed down from his brow in 
the toil of war. 

61^. G|ui' JKitirt SiCpiJ t' : i.e. " you brought them back no 
more damaged than they were when you took them to Troy." 
6111. Taiwevn: probably /udw-e participle. 

621. KUKfjs YwniKiIs : Helen. 
irfiXov : see 1. 276, 

iK<|>JpovirL : " perpetuate " or " spread." The idea seems to be 
that of spreading a plague from an infected centre. 

622, rKcnttiTC a remark addressed «7-*i e( nrii. The Scholiast 
says : " He addresses this remark to the audience." 

)ui : ethic dative, " I beg ot you." 
624. dStXf^v: Agamemnoo. 
ol': eiclamatory. 
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625, Oirya-rfp" : Ipbigeneia, When the Greek fleet was on its 
way to Troy it was stayed at Aulis In Euboea by contrary winds. 
Calchas the Beer found that this obstacle was due to the atiger of 
the goddess Artemis, who had been insulted by AgBineiniiOD, and 
to propitiate whom it would be necessary to oEEer Agamemnon's 
daughter as a sacrifice. The father was unwilling, but bis brother 
Uenelaus pressed him till be consented. The stOTy forms the 
flubJBct ot one o£ Enripides' finest plays, the Tphigeneia at Avlis. 

S2li, A sneer. The line means not merely "so afraid wast 
thoQ lest thoQ shouldst lose , . .", bat " so afraid wast thon 
lest tbou sbonldat not have an evil wife," as if an evil wife were 
B oomfoit to which all men bad a rigbt. The same torn of 
tboaght is seen in Martial's witty expression (xii. 60. S) : Qnam 
6eae Mora habitas, " What a nice house it is yoa don't live in I " 

|i^ ai ; scanned as one syllable by synizesis. Eee Introd,, 
5 e (end). 

627. d|u: i.e. in my speech. 

cnii: etbicdative. Tr. " For I will follow you even there." 

628. Xopdv : " even when you got her in your power." 
629-30. This incident was related in the Little Iliad, a lost 

" pyolic " poem. 

631. ■fjo-irBv . . . E^iSn ; " a slave to tby passion," 
633. Titvmv: pi. for sing. 

633. airivTuv ! not to be taken with Wwwv, which is possessive 
genitive governed by otKovj. Understand tttiywr (gen. abs.), 
whioh will T^er to Tinrur. 

634. KTiCvtii: obviously tentative present. This nse cannot 
he mistaken in passages like the present, bnt the student should 
be on the look out for it and for the tentative imperfect in less 

K\a[ovTa : often used of the repentance of one who Qnds 
his schemes recoiling upon bis own head. Tr. nXulairil irc 
narairriiirii, " shall make tbee tue it." 

B36. Tptc for emphasis. Cp. Vergil, Aen. i. 94, terqne 
qvaicrque beali. 

TDi: see Appendix. 

637. fijp^: understand y^, "Dry" probably means "poor" 
(not rich in moistnre), Thn» Jjjpi 75 stands for "lowly birth," 
and so " one of ignoble descent," and, by contrast, paSeta. 75, 
" one of noble birth." irmp^ continues the metaphor : " in its 
harvest," '■ Often doth poor soil vanquish in its produce the 
rich ground " ; i.e. " a man of lowly origin is often a better toan 
than one of lofty lineage." 
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hUtfrt : gnomics aorist, Tbe last letter ia IsngtheDed 

before bit. 

Euripides is fond of extolling lowly worth at the expense of 

the worthlesfl higli-ttom. Hence his frequent praiae of faithfnl 

638. This line repeats the meaning of the last in simple 
laogaage. 

640. irfi'ttTo ; substantive, -yapippiv in neit lineispredicatiTe. 
Lit., " It iE better to get a good poor man for a, rela,tion by 
marriage than one who is evil and rich." 

Kal 4>^<>v : " or a frieod." as we would say, 

6jl. <rti G' oiSiv ■!: Note that the bit of moralizing does not 
(as uKual) end the speech, which comes back, witb sudden 
vehemence, to the point. This is one of the many " realistic" 
testuTce of the play. Cp. 1. 362 (note). 

l>42-3. oTHKpas . . . (ifya . . . y\mw' : Mr. Hyslop aptly 
compares St. James iii. 5, 6 ; "So the tongue also is a little 
member and boasteth great things, Sehold, how much wood 
is kindled by how small a &re I " 

643. toOto : i.f. ri n^ ^IXcxs Tiilxn* Ipf' 

643. ilv •Cirois: potenrial. Lit. "How could you say of old 

647. Bt' : == Srt (not Sri, the i of which is never elided). 
" Seeing that . . ." He gives a reason for denying tlmt old men 
are aa wise as they are commonly tboaght. 

648, travTif : goes with alirxpA. 

650. Tf|v Wp : uodeiEtaod iS6v (ace. of extent) : " to drive 
her along the road (which goes) beyond the streams of Nile." 

651. *ao-iv; a river in Colchis, east of the Black 8ea. It is 
often used for the farthest point eastward known to the Greeks, 
jost as the Tillars of Heracles (Straits of Gibraltar) are in the 
west. The word "pheasant" is derived from the name of the 

652. 'HiFftpAnv ; i.e. an Asiatic. Cp. L 159. 

ol: "where," a relative the antecedent to which is 'Hirjipot, 
" the continent," inferred from 'Hviipirns. 

■ir((rfj(uiTa : nam. to x^htiokj ; to be joined with ycK/iH-v. 
"Fallings of corpses" are, of course, "men falling dead," bo 
that 7r^ru« is pleonastic. Lit.: "where very many fallings of 
corpses of Greece have fallen, falling by the spear," Translate 
"a land where hosts of Greeks have fallen, smitten to earth by 
the spear." 

654, KoivouiUvTiv : agreeing with 'HirEyjulTU'. 
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665. In^X'' : rare ia tragedy, but verj commoD ia Homar. 

656. Mr. Hyslop riglitlj notes the hailing rhythm of thin line. 

657. T^St: dependa on Toirip. "Dost thou enter the same 
liouae as this creature 7 " 

660. LfA : 1 iyii. i is difficult. It may perhaps refer to r^tira 
nnderstood from its synonrm -iriuSat, and will then he governed 
b? KTorilr. This is harsh. Palej sajBi "The pcet meant to 
say i rporooiiutos irtfi aaO Koi inrif ^M"5, but lie left the a to be 
governed by the general sense of the clause." This is obscure, 
but probably ligbt ; in that case d had better be translated 
simply "and." Others suggest that for nrraFciv we shonld read 
^Bdyiirt "and in my desire to nip this (i.e. the rise of enemies in 
our midst) in the bud. . , ," 

(i61. T^vS' cifird1|opuk : middle: "I find this woman snatched 
from my grasp." 

665. iivo% : ace. of reference. 

668-70. ri ri . . . Kaftrio-' i» : the syntax is irregular. The 
normal construclion would have given some verb in 2nd pers. 
sing, historic indie. («.j. ftrnrjx«) to form with il a protasis to 
iTirri KdBTiiT' Sr. The stsntence would then run; "If jou, having 
given . . . , had then luffcred such treatment as this, would you 
have sat down under it?" But as the daughter is the main 
sufferer, he suddenly ohangea the verb to 3rd person, to show 
Ihat in point of fact it is she who is wronged. Thus we may say 
that the sentence is a. combination of two possible regular ones : 
(i) ff ffi) iraiia Boilielra hnury^n, siPlJir' to ; (ii) ti •rij irch, totiuTi. 
Tifi uroXiTfi* (tra Jiroirx'i KiI0i)ir' &« ; 

Toi^t : such treatment a.** Hermione is enduring. 

671. XdiTKdt : verbs of saying in poetry often take an ace. of 
the person addressed as well as the thing said (TCiiavTa), 

iyayKcUvt: bound to you by ties of kindred. 

672-4. This passage is irregular in that he begins as f he 
meant "A man and a woman feel equal pain (tucf a h whe 
their spouses (wife or husband, as the case may be) a e nfa th 
ful." But when he has mentioned -yvn} he discu sea he case 
alone (rpit JivSpdt), leaving di'iip with nothing r f ng to t. 
Then, to remedy this, he gives a fresh sentence to he husband 

674. pjpoivowrav; "wanton," "licentious." ^lipo looh h ) 
1b often used of bad morals. 

676, Tfl : " tor the wife." 

GT7. qHkoiiv; see Appendix, 

680. ^mJxBiir' : he intentionally u. 
— ■' got into trouble," as we say) sc 
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qoenoles of the wife whom be bas taken back. This delicate 
cx>iisideratioii is exquiaite io tbe man who would slaj' AndromBclie 
beoaose she ia reiated to the man wlio slew Acliillea (11. 665-6) 1. 
Bat DO doabt Menelaas regards such ]>artiul logic as falling 
under the duty of helping one's own (I. (!77). 
Ik itav : " by the dispensation of Heaven." 

681. There is mach truth in this arguineut. War in certain: 
stages of national development ia ofleii a help to progress, 
fostering (for example) sound patriotism and setf-aacriGce.. 
Thus in the Iliad we can rt mpo 
aspects of civilised life, fc ta is Ua m 
tary co-operation, and stra g mar 
Thaoydides (i. 3) : irpJ 7dp T uw ^ /w 
(101*5 ipyaaaii/yi) ^ 'B\Xdj, w hear m 
action of Greece before the T 

682. tvrtii agrees with'E d m L 

683. o|iiX£o: "eiperience"(i* ) 

684. irdvTuv : depends on J Sd Xot 

68ti. (oT(ov (iJ) KTOviIv" OP tv iplan t rr infi t 

"Kefrained from killing." F n^ ee t S 'i {ift ) 

687. Hkov : Phocua was kill 1 by h half b th PI 
and TelamoD. All three w n f \ Th as 
aacording to one story, was th ] al usy f h m b h 
was their soperior in physical prowess. 

o48* : i^. " I was right in not killing Helen, and I would have ■ 
been glad if yoo had not killed Phocns either." 

&v ^(Xov : " I would have wished "'—it I had been asked. An 
ironioally polite way of reminding Peleus of lik own misdeeds. 
The hint has a dramatic value in pointing to what Feleua himseU. 
makes suffii^iently prominent — his hot temper, 

688. TaBr" : cognate ace., governed by irij\Bor ; " I have made - 
his attack npon thee," 

690. irpo\i,Tfi[a,: Menelaus ends with the word which gives the 
key to his conduct. He is a " practical " man. 

693. Xd'yuv: governed by va6<raa6or. 

Stra : second syllable lengthened before (r<p. 

693-702. We are not to suppose that Euripides himself attaches - 
any seiious meaning to this claptrap ; but it is appropriate t<i 
Peleus, who bas a turn for apeoious abuse and means to revile ; 
Menelaus in every conceivable way. 

GSt. iii6t: probably goes with both T\/or and »Xetu. 

Xd^ov : "consideration," "credit." 

699. r^voC : " solemn," " priggish." See note on I, S34. 
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koto; a lengthened before irriXii', which ia only ased for tbls 
imeiricat purpose. 

700. <^povofi<ri : •ppiii'fii' is often used of pride. 
oiSJm: "nobodies." Buripides is fond of this expression. 

701. ol B' : " tUey " are the ordinary citizens, implied in !i>/«* 1 
i(lBBt line). 

(UrCv , . , A irpoa-^voiTo : iiii Irregular mixture of two c 
BtructiODB : (i) elalr il rpcayiyrtrai, (ii) iXa' it il trpoayinxTO. 

703. Dt. Terrail aays that this ia "miioh like the snjitig that 
-■any man ooald be a Shakespeare if ht had the mind.'" 

704. Tpoff! instrumental dative, governed by ^fuyicu^yoi. 
706-7. " I will teach thee never to think Paris a greater foe 

■than PelenB," ia. " it jon do not go away I will do you more 
barm than Paris ever did." 

708. 4>t<pit . ■ • iiirii in^Yi|t : a ooUoqidaliam. ijiSttpoii is common 
£.!• an imprecation. In such phi-aaes as the present probably 
«ome participle (e.g. olxilttms) ia to be supplied. Lit. "If you 
nill not, having gone from this house, perish." Translate " It 
thou dost not depart from this house with a murrain npon 

709. o{{ = J ^{. 

710. Kd|H|c: genitive of part affected, "Haling her by the 
loir." Feleus becomes more absurd as he goes on. Fond as 
Neoptolemns may have been of Molottus, it was impossible that 
be sboold ever allow anything of the sort. See the sensible 
lemarkB of Hcrmiono's nurse, 11. 869-73. 

711. iLJo-xot: freqnent in tragedy in this sense. Cp. jtwXoi, 
1. (121. 

712. TfKTCi^as dXXmit : TJmu ia only used of females, but the 
imasculine ia appropriate to a general rule. Cp. note on 1. 3o7. 

713. ih Ktlvifi: understand some colourless neuter noun, such 
as xp^l"^ '■ " ^^^ fortunes." The plirasa is practically no more than 
neinj. Thuoydides is tond of auch expressions ; e.ff. tS t^i r&xv'~ 

714. AimLSos Wkvb* : like xofiui' iiraiSas, L 612. 

715. ^S([pia^(Tl)(rGi, SpMM: tr. " Unhand her, wretched varlets," 
or some sach expression. Almost the same idiom as in 1. 70H. 

T19. &&': he looks more closely at her bonds, and sees how 
the J have cut into the flesh. 

TS2. in^ i,'>iK6Xa.t: ilolottoa stands under the outstrctcbed 
.arms of Peleus, and each unties a different portion of the cords. 
Tiie scene must have been most effective. 

72S. pA}(i]t 4y^ : "conQict of battle," {.e. "prowesa in war." 
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726. lo-n; vivid change from talking at MeneUns to talking 



p.itS<vo* ^tKrlovn: "better than n 



ie " means " worse than 

729. ^tpn'. pasBi^e ; " thon maheBt." 

7SI. wfAspiav; lit. " towarda violence," and bo " violently," 

l'M-i3, The sudden breakdown of Menelatts is highly per- 
plexing. He has shown himself impcrvioDS to every form of 
persuasion, reproach, and abuse. The only appropriate reason 
for bis giving way would be physical compulsion, and there 
is nothing to show that Feleus can command sufficient farce 
for the pacpose. He does, indeed, hint at a persoial encoantei 
with Menelans (v. 6SS), but the latter is manifestly not afraid 
(v. 559), and, indeed, it is quite plain that the old king is no 
terrible antagonist {vv. 652-3, 719 rpiiuir. 716-6). The obvious 
course would be for Pelena (« threaten to raiae the countryside 
against the intruder, but this is precisely wliat he does not do. 
That be brings any considerable force with him is unlikely, ^m 
the silence of both parties. 

It must be confessed that on any or 
thU important question cannot be ai 
ic^eiilions theory see Introd,, § 13. 

73L oOr'ofc: see Appendix (aftii). 

^aOpDv: "unpleasant." 

732-(i. This ia obviously a false ei 
□p on the spur of the moment cam 
confused repetition of m in 11. 733-4. 

of 7ap A^Sovov o^oXV 'U" '■ ^ ™'^° should say " I find 1 have 
an engagement." A'pSovoi' is delightful ; as if he meant to imply 
oonrttously, " I have given you a good deal of my time, but I 
cannot spare an uiilitHited amo^iaf—" 1 ean't talk to you all day." 

734. iriXtt Tit: often supposed to be a political reference, 
t.ff. to Atgos. Bat Dr. Verrall justly remarks : " The pretest is 
too flimsy to have meaning." 

irpi-roC: originally the article was used ss a, demonstrative, 
and is often so found in Homer. In Attic it is only found in 
this phrase and in the common a itir, i M. Lit. "before that 
(time)," and so " formerly." 

735. Ixflpa: neut. pi., as the metre shows (see Introd., § 7). 
If ic were fem. sing, the last syllable would be long. Aco 
governed by rwB. 

736. \vtto\tifu>v := tai iroxtlpior. t is changed to x by the 
jis pirate of iiraxtlpKir. 
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rST. Tinrt = ri i<ct 

tmml ; last syllable leDgtheiied before yw, 

738-9, This ia precisely what he had refused to do when 
Andromache anggented it (11. 35H-G0, 378-9). 

SiSo^jiai: middle form with passive meaaing. Tfais ia very 
frequent in the case of the futore. 

741. Kafl" i[\Mt: "as far as concerns me." 

ru^pov': Devit.oco.pl.; "temperate conduct" or "temperate 



742. iu^avfivav : te. ijiiur, " he shall fiod me angered too." 

743. ^Y^^'''^^ depends on diiSoxa. Lit. "he shall receive in 
leturn deeds succeeding to deeds," i^. deeds which aie an 
appropriate answer to bia own. 

744. rati : emphatic. Meaelans will treat only with Neopto- 
lemus, ignoring Peleus. 

T'IS. o-Kui . . , a,VTUrroi.\ot I dtoTxo) is a " raw," so that 
irrliTToixi't means "standing in opposite rows," and so "facing." 
"corresponding." With this adjective ranst be understood some 
dative, e.g. iySpi or ciifiaTi, "a shadow corresponding to a man," 
that is, " thon art but the shadow of a man " (lit. " thou art only 
the sbadow which falls in front of a man" when h« stands in 
the sun). 

But a less out-of-the-way word than arrUTrnxot would suffice 
for the meaning "facing." Why then does he use it! aroixot 
sometimes means "a row of hantiag-jiaUi," and the collocation 
of atia and lirrlirTOiXDt suggests the notion of a sun-dial. Paley 
quotes Photius, the Greek lexicographer, who says: "aToixfior 
was the name given to the sailors' shadow (rip- vairrQi' rmir) by 
which they used to tell the time (rit Sipai <ij-iHWoi*To)." Note 
that this will not change the jirimd facie "meaning"— the 
translatien, that is; but the choice of the adjective (b-rfwroixM 
tuggetti the secondary idea of the shadow on a dial, and so 
involves an implied reference to Peleus' slowness of gait ("still 
creeping with the creeping hours" is aptly quoted by Paley) as 
well as to his frailty in general (oKiil). This poetic intongibilitj-, 
as it may he called, is a leading characteristic of Sophocles, but 
ia much rarer in Euripides. 

Vv. 745-ti together remind one also in a far-off way of RicltarS 
the Third, L i. 24-7 : 

" Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time ; 
UaUal te tpy my ikadow in the jun, 
And deneant on mine own defoTniity." 
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NOTES 



TIG. ASAiBcat oJGtv AXXo: 4o. Spar, which would govcrti oiSir 
d\Xo. oiSfy, as Mr. Uyslop says, " echoes the negative idea in 
iSifiTos, aa though ei idfOToi had. preceded." 

oiSiv dXXo itX^v: Btrictt? a, confusion of ideas. It is a. 
combination of (i) otsh' axXu ij, "nothing eicept talking," 
and (ii) ciSiu r\/pi, " nothing but." In other words dWa is- 
■' wrong," but highly natural, 

iLQniediatelj on finishing this speech Menelaiis leaves the- 
Btage, followed bj his retainers. He is not seen again, and. 
leaves Henaione to bear the brunt of Neoptolemus' anger. 

T4S. x>'l">'">s: another nautical metaphor. 

750. ttal ; scanned here (as very often) as a monosyllable, 

(£ : adv. modifying some verb like rpimo' understood. " May 
they give thee to fare well," literally. 

T6S-6. Andromache very naturally cannot believe that Mene- 
lauB baa so lightly given up the project on which be waa so- 
Btemly bent, and suapecta treachery, of which by bitter esperience 
she knows the Spartan to be quite capable (cp. v. j35). 

TS3. otSi: pointing to the retriiating Spartans. 

764. fiv : applies to ei, not to yiponTo., as the order of the- 
words might imply, 

TSS. vf|irMv; predicative, lili« lifam and iaeivii; "seeing 
that this boy is but a child," i.e. no redoubtable antAgonist. 

7B7, ofi (iJ| (IsobriLj ; a sery atroag prohibition, perhaps to be- 
eiplaioed aa follows : ^17 ile^ipfw is regarded aa one verb (" tO' 
not-in trod ace"), so much so that in the indicative ^q is retained. 
tTbos (t^elj-otirfitwoQMmean "yon will, not introduce," though it 
nust be owned that ;J) with future is never found alone like this.) 
Then ti dimply negatives this compound verb. Just as oi ip-fjaea ;. 
means " won't yon say ?" so o* n^-fleoyat means " won't yon not 
introduce 7 " J,t-. "sorely you will refrain from introducing." 

759. icXaiav : " at his peril " (Paley). See note on I. 634. 

759, <tvv oliv^' : " by the favour of heaven." 

760. Kdtu: (nots accent) governs iBlar. 
7B1. ipBot: ».». "-noli bowed down by age," 

T6S. 71 : to be taken with toiJvG' : " a man like tJiat.'' 
T64-B. K&v-Y^v: short for itai 7/,)ui' C^rmt) ir . . . "even an. 
old man will be mightier, 1/ he is brave." The syntax is that of 
a gBneral statement in. present time. Cp. IL 209-10, ei S ff> -n 
KVio+QB, i] Ad<aii'a iii* t6Xk fi^' ferrt. 

765. tC ynp Ew, Kii : an obscure piece of general abuse meant,. 
00 donbt, for Menelaus. 

TeS. LyeJiiiv : " well-bom,? a>-tbe context sbowg. iya9iit is ati 
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times almost a, UchDical word of politics, acd is HEed for "a 
member of the ariBtooratic or cooservatJTB partj-." This nse in 
a political or qnaai -political sense ot words oppljing properlv to 

•cliaracter is nnfortnnatel; commoo. Tbeogoie. the elegiac poet 

flf Megara, is foil of soch eipressionB. Cp. " the gentlemanly 

■dntereflt," in JUartin Ciutileirit (ohap. iixv). 

771. OTrivw: le. isrl. Tbe syntax, tl rdBoi . , , i<rTl, is 
rirregular. See note od !. 701. 

772. KT]pviTiTi\Lmun, : lit. "bat tor those who are proclaimed 
{as being bom) of a noble family." The form of the expression 

lis probably dictated by a reminiscence of the Olympian games. 
'The victor's name, family, and city were proela-m.'-d by tbe 
herald. Indeed, the style of the whole strophe strongly recalls 
that of I'indar, almost all of whose extant works are odes in 
-celebration of sach victories. 

irfWv : see note on dyaBC* (I. 766). 

77.=i, iLftrd: seems to be nsed in the sense of "greatness" in 
[general, whether of obaracter, family, or wealth, or all three. 
776. Kal Savaua-i: ethic dat., -' even when men ore dead." 
780. ir+dXXa* 6£«« : "to overthrow jostioe." The turn of 
the espression recalls the phrase of Aeschylns (Affamemfum 3S4), 
..MiiTifvn frfynf iixas puiiJty tis i'pimar, " ?pHniiTig into obscurity 
the great altar of justice." 

7S1. TauTo: i.e. to become strong through wickedness, as 
rmeutioned in the preceding lines. 

782-3. TiXiSn^pilv: "it witheretb away." 
7B3. iv<(S«rLv JtYKBTui Si^v : obscure. Probably it laenns 
nil. " this evil prosperity in time bears hard upon (the wicked 
proaperons nian) with reproaches against his honse"; that is, 
" it Is a load upon him and becomes a reproach to his house." 
7^. ^v<7a : instantaneous aorist ; " 1 praise," 
TS6. i^po|iai: tentative present: "I wish to win." 

787. Kpi-rot: cognate ace. governed by SiraaBai. "To wield 
■00 power that is anjust either at home or in the city," i.e. in 
-domestic affairs or in public affairs, t^ goveniH Sita!. fiTjShi 
.agiees with npiroi. 

788. irfXB : for ir -riXti. 

790. ypovAlaKfSa: Pelese. 

791. trrifloiiai; "I believe in the tales rf tliy former esploits, 
mow that I have seen thee face Menslans so bravely." 

Aairieaun.: the Lapithae were a mountain race of Thesaaly 
-who fought against the Centaurs in the famous brawl which 
ibroke out at the weddipg-feasC o£ iPiritbooH. I'eleuB, with the 



Lapitbx^ took part agaonut the Centauts, vho insalted tbe- 
bride. 

En-rnfpois i|iiXf|<nu: "that thou didat do battle with the- 
Ceotaars." 

Sap\ KXnvoTar^: probably lefers te the spear of nsb which 
Chiron (chief of the Centanis, but anlike them in bis geatleoesa)' 
gave to Peleaa. 

193, 'A^ifini GopiJs: 'A)/yv>» Sipuia simply Arpo the famooB 
ship which eailed on the quest of the gulden fleece n anned 
by Jason and a crew of heroes. S6pu is often ased n tragedy 
for a " ship," like trabi in Latin poetry, 

iitvev Ir^piv: "che Inhospitable Sea." iypi lit moist — 
a feminine adjectira (anderstand SAkaaaa), ia used as a nonn 
Thos "the Atlantic (Ocean)," etc. The " inboap table =ea » 
the Black Sea, which was called by the Greeks lir t A^civat 
becaose of its Btorms, snd alterwaids, by way of prop tiat r 
politeness, ECiftirot, the HospiCal:^. The .4r^o bad to sail throngb 
this sea to reach Colchis, the land where the Golden Fleece was- 
te be found. 

^pdv is ace. of motion governed by ^icir(|UiTai. 

7H5. Tovnav : Doric form of vavTlaty, agreeing with 2iJ>«rXij- 
•ytt!u»- The genitive is governed by 4it in iKnepaiai. The- 
^ymplegades were two rock'islanda in the Black tiea, which 
rushed togeiher and crushed any ship attempting to sail between, 
them. The Arga was the first ship to make its way .safely 
tbrongb, owing to its speed and to the skill of the pilot Tiphys.. 
Ever after the rooks were motionless. 

vawrraXCav : the voyage to Colchis, in quest of the golden^ 
fleece. 

796. irdXiv : governed by Aiupt^aXt, 

-irdpos : i.e. " in an earlier generation," referring to the times. 
" before Agamemnon," when Heracles (d Aiij Im) captured Troy,. 
Laomedon, king of Troy, had promised to give Heracles some- 
immortal horses as a reward for saving the king's danghter,. 
Hesione, from a sea-monster. When the hero had performed hU- 
task Laomedon refused to give him bis reward, and in revenge 
Heracles sucked the city. 

799. &)i^paX( ^ivif : " sDrroanded with slanghter," i^.. 
"plunged into bloodsbud" — governing 'WiiSa riXir. 

800. Koivaii : the most important word. The Chorns are bent 
on exalting Pelens, and declare that the glory vdth wbichj 
Heracles returned was shared by him. 

"Othou aged son of Aeacns, now do I indeed believe thatt 
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with the Lapithae, thj far-famed epe&T in luind, thoa (lidst do 
ib»ttle wiih the Centaurs ; jea, that npon Argo'H deck thou didet 
'paES beyond the colliding rocks of the eea into the inhospiTahle 
inain, bent on that famous quest ; and that when oa au earlier 
day the renowneii offspring of Zeus plunged the city of Ilion in 
'slaughtoT, it was an a sharer in bis glory that thou didst come 
■again to Europe," 

802. KOKip : governed by SidSoxor, lit "succeeding to evil" — 
'that is, ■' evil after evil." 

805. The double « shows that the two clanBaa are akin in 
nncBning. Hermione'a fear has a twofold cause: (i) her loneli- 
ness (rarpit ipyip.u)9tlta.\ (ii) her guilty conacience {awvaii).). 

806-7. otev . . . potiXiiram: this clauae gives the substance 
-of her thonght [quale fetent toelus) 

KarOav^ : " to slay herself _ 

808. y.i\ ivrl: ptonouoLed as two sjllableB (fiij oirO ty 
-synizesis. 

SIO. KUTfldvij: i.e be put to denth bv Ke ptolemus on bis 
TGturQ. KTiIvaum, fur haling been trjing to kill literdlij 
Jor the "prrsent" parti ipla is participle of both present and 
imperfect tenses. 

This feat is absurd as the Nurse veri sensibly tells Herm one 
herself later on. 

Tout : article used as rclat ve, au diam uonimon in Homer and 
iound a few times in tragedy. 

811. &|iTi)raii SJpTjv : hanging is very frequently mentioned as 
■•B. methcl of saicide. In Thncydides we read of men caught by 
•their enemies in a house, sud to avoid death at tbeir handa 
committing suicide by pulling tlie beds to pieoes and using the 
■cords to hang themselves with. 

81S. ^oiv: aee Appendix. 

819. vbi: for the Chorus areonlyordinary subjects of Keopto- 
aemus and Hermione ; the Nurse is a servant of the queen. 

8S0. Kal p>V- ^^° Appendix. Here the expression introdnces 
-a. fresh noi^, beard within the house. 

821. ii^'otiriv: short for ^' ^Mlfoi! 4: "a noise at the thingi 
tiihich you came to announce," literally ; that is, " I hear a noise 
of acuflling suab as voa have deacribed." 

825. U psC jioi : Hermione throughout this scene ia intensely 
hysteiical, and the sensible calmness of the Nurse forms an 
'excellent foil to her wilduess. Kuripidea' power of character- 
>drawiug is admirably shown in his sketch of the young queen. 
Jd her altercation with Andromache she is comparatively calm. 
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rince she has mattere in her own bunds, bnt eren there we con 
e how anstable and excitable is lier temperament. 
827. &^<ropai: "caose," "make," nsed like do in Vergil. 

530. atStpiov : adverbial use of adjective, " into the air." 

531. ^opM : appaientlf a. son of mantilla. 

632. Uermione has rushed oat of the bocse with her bosom, 
exposed and beating it. 

DiEtingoiah eirivTBt (aor. mid. imper.) from ourSSo-u (oor, 
act. infin.). 

B33-5. She means — and it is a fine thought finely expressed — 
that ceremonial decency is of no avail without fnndatDentnl 
decency; the wrongs she has wrotigbt against her husband 
cannot he concealed, so «-liy should she conceal her gnilt y breast f 

636. This remark of course is on!j nsefal in that it gives to 
Hermione some reason for continuing her lyric lament. 

jti'^nura: cp. 1. 9U, and /.TnoKvip^i^ (11. 417, 1116> 

t3T. KaT<i . . . <rWvi*: — laTBin-^iii. In tragio lyrics a com- 
pound verb is often split ap in this way. The figure is called 
tmesis (T^^mt, " cutting "), and is common in Homer. 

TiiX|iai : governed by (orcurT-^ni. 

H'SS. irBpimvi loose ethic dative; "in the eyes of mankind," 

840. The Nurse here gives Hermione the first word of reul 
comfort, and Rermione, true to her shallow hysterical character, 
ignores the offered hope. Again, when the servant expatiates 
in II. S66-78 with great common sense upon the bearings of the 
matter, the queen takes no notice. The best drama is that 
ID which the main events arise directly from the personal virtues 
or dafecta of one of the characters. And thus in the present 
play the first half of the action springs from Hermione's 
thougbtleES and nngovemed jealoosy, and the second half from 
her eqoally thoughtleaa and nngovemed despair. For farther 
remarks on this topic see Introd, g 14. 

8J1. Probably addressed to a servant who has taken the 
Gwotd from her and followed her when she rushed out from the 
palace. 

844. i.rcaia,y I adverbial or predicative use ; " that I may 
throst the sworfl home inco my breast." 

845, rfpYHs : spoken to the Nurse, as ber reply shows, 

84G. " Aye, but what if my releasing thee meant thy mad 
self-slanghter I " Literally, " but if I were to let thee go (when 
thou art not sane) so that tbon mightest lose thy life! " The 
apodosis I« c! Atpeliir is suppressed because bo obvious. Under, 
stand some such expression sa " would I be acting justly t " 
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847, irirpov : exclamatory genitive. " Alas for ray ill fate I " 

848-BO. ■' O that I might mount np to the crags beside the 
sea or in the mountain glades, that. I might die and ent«r the 
realm of the dead I " 

In these three lines she refers to only one way of Boioide — 
that of hnrling herself down from a cliff ; aad she mentions two 
kinds of precipice. 

vipWpounv pAtn, "be an object o£ care to them beloiv," 
simply means ' enter the mimbet of the dead.' 

65a. ti Tirt . . . fl Tin: "sooner or later," "if not at one 
time, then at another." I'hia form of "consolation" is very 
common in Greek tmgedy. Perhaps it has this valne, in eases 
like the present, that it tends to remove that terrible sense of 
iiolatitm in guilt which Is the worst punishment of llie crime. 

855. niiras; governed by fpij^oi'. Hermione compares herself 
to B, person deserted on the sea-ahora b; a ship. Kiivas is 
probably used for the whole ship. "Xhon hast left me desulate 
upon the shore deserted by the sea-going bark." 

859. rim depends npon iyo^im, 

AfoXiui is ace. of motion governed by ii>/ia9Q. 

ewv depends apon tIvm. 

Lit., " To the statue of which of the gods am I to rush as 
& suppliant? " 

SGO, EkriiXa: " as a slave"; she will make herself a slave if 
she does homage to Andromache (JoiXai). 

861-5. " that I might soar aloft like a dark-winged bird and 
leave this country of Phthia for tlie land nbiiher sped timt 
bark of pinewood through the Dark Beaches — first of vusfels 
thus to win its way I " 

Lit., "O that I might rise up like a dark- winged bird from 
this land of Phthia (and go to that land) thither (i.e. on iis 
way to which) the hull of pinewood passtd through the Dark 
Beaches, first-saihng sliip." 

vniKcUv oTci^Bi : the Aj^o. 

KuaWat . . . im&i : see note on 1. T9 J. 

irpuTdirXaas : probably means that the Argo was the first ship 
to sail unharmed between the Symplegades. 

Mr. Hyslop well compares Pialm Iv. 6 : "Oh that I had wings 
like a dove 1 For then would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, 
then wonld I nander far off, and remain in the wilderness." 

862. &: attracted from the gender of its antecedent (o-«ii#oi) 
to that of trXdro. Thus Livy sa>8 " Tbebae, ^uud Boeotiae caput 
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SfiG. -ri Xfav : "thy Tehemance" or " eitraragance." In \lar 

»ad A7IU' (StiS) the Nurse lays her finger on tbe fnndamentBl 

lanit o{ Hermione ; bnth in ber resentment and in berrepOD lance 

the young wife has been excessive. 

868. Sri)i' S Su^ffiit: the Greek idiom naes the same root in 
noun and verb, where me should change it. "The dread wilb 
wliioh thou now art overmocb oppressed." 

873. ir^Xutt: the case is pnr.-illel with that of dpJpAi, but cannot 
(by sense) depend like irSpii upon niSa. Soiuh noun parallel 
to ToTJo, e.ff. voKtrtda, must be Understood. In default of such a 
word waita accounts vaguely far both cases, by the Bgute called 
zengmB(j'<Lry/ui."combinatiDn''}. Thereia awell-known example 
of this in Pope ; 

"See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned," 
where '■ crowned " belongs properly to the last clause only, but is 
vaguely applied to the firdt also. Translate: "But with many 
bridal-gifts did he take thae to wife, the daughter of a great 
man and from a city of no mean prosperity." 

oJI |i^ir»s: "not in a middling way," Is used for "b^lily 
prosperous." This intentional understatement is called litotes- 
(XiTinjt, "frugality"), 

S7i. StifLotvcit: this word has occurred only sii lines before,, 
and in precisely the same part oC the line ; and it is not sufficiently 
commonplace for the repetition to pass unnoticed. This would 
be avoided in English, but is to bo found in the most highly- 
finished Greek poetry. 

8T0. bcvHTAv : used as passive of in^Ww. " to be put forth," 
" Bi^lled." 

~ ~ on is vary frequently addressed by old 

!B in tragedy. Greek notions of female 
ict at this period. In the Iphigeneia at 
woman of forty) refuses to shake hands 
e has brought her daughter to marry. 



876-8. This injunc 
women to yoooger o 
propriety were very e 
Avlit Clylaemestra ( 
with Achillea, whom 

831. For Orestes see Introd.. § 11. 

^: see Appendix. 

883. {y*** • '' ''">" Bf' ^S^i " in assumiug that tbe palace ie- 
that of Neoptolemus. 

Tl/ttv \ as very often, the participle, and not the indicative 
verb, is the most important word. " Sot who art thou that dost 
aslt this ? " 

885-6. l^yiit ^VT(La AuSuvaka : the Oracle of Zens at Dodona. 
in Epitus was very ancient and very celebrated. The oracles 
were given by tbe trees of the great oak forest (Dodona became 
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a. proverb for oaks : Vergil says cum ttiettim Doduaa nfgaret, 
in could get no aooma"); Aeschjloa calls them "the 
talking oaks," oi TtpoaTrfbpiH ipict. 

890. &i|t' iffAv : to be tAken closely with TtiKovfA : " though 
she dwells in plains that are far from ua," i.e. for from oar 
country oE Argos. 

891. ;t«£piaTos : ablatival gen. : "a harbourto Mr? /n«» atorm." 

892. Tpii 0-4 Tfii4( yami.Tm : a atrange hat coromoa fonn of 
expression, iipbi governs 7aifi'iiTur, and ire is dependent upon 
some word meaning " I beseech " {e.g. Uffvafiai). nhiuh is to bo 
□nderatood. " By these knees of thine do I implore thea." The 
custoroarj method of supplication was to kneel before a person, 
grasping his knees with one hand and his chin with the other, 
after laying on his knees a branch of olive festooned with wool. 

894. Tp&inrovTac : fur the gender see note oo I. 'iZl. 

•-r(|X|xdTiiiv ovK f|<rirovai . , . AXivos : see note on 1. S92. She 
has not the proper equipment at a. suppliant, hut her suit is 
genuine, and Orestes must overlook the formal irregularity. 

n-ois TpDo-rifhjiiii Yi^vairiv: see last note but one. 

89a Io-tI xpftl^c: "Ah I what is this?" This is a regular 
formula in the case of a person who sees or hears anything 
startling after he has been upon the stage for some little time. 

?a%. y" : " Yes . . ." 

TuvSaph: feminine patronymic formed from luriapfis, name 
of the putative father of Helen. 

tCxtci: for the tense see nol« on 1. 162. 

899. TrarpI : with t1««i, " bore to my father," 

900. irijiiaTBiv Bo£in X^iv: the use of the plural iri7>iiTWf 
probably means that Orestes refers to the general woes of the 
whole accursed house of Atreus, which are being carried od 
afresh by this trouble of Hermione. He implores Phoebus, 
his patron, to put a period to this series of calamities. 

904-5. That is, the whole happiness of a woman is summed ap 
in her husband and children. If she has no children, then any 
onbappiness she has vnift come from her husband. This crnde 
statement eipresses the fact for women of Euripides' time. 

|il| iTf^niKiJTav ; not oi, because the participle stands for an 
d-clause, the negative In which is always /i^. 

90G. tsCtd : cognate ace. governed by toaoviiir. " That ia 
precisely the respect in which I am troubled." " Thou hast 
hit the very cause of my misery." taahi is frequently used of 
disorders and troubles other than those of the body (eepeciaUj' 
of political troubles). 
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910. TOiatra TaOro : " these things are pnch (as yon have 
said)," i.K. probably, "your remark iydpa , . . \ix.V describes 
toy case." " Yea, and such is my fate." 

ij||iviid|i'qv : "I sveDg^d myself," 

911, pAv : see Appendix. 
ola &J| Twfl : understand fidf^ai iy : " EucU devices as a woman 

(in jour casie) would devise," 

9iS. v' &^<CXrro: verbs of depriving can take two aicusmives 
— one o( the person robbed (i"), the other of that which he loses. 
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Tlius here underatanri aiiroOs: 
them from thy hand 1 " 

916. hr* nirb Tofrro : "for this 

918. alSoC7«: " j es, throng-h 
not through fear. 

■rett StSpofiJvaii : causal dative, Cp. tUSoi (last line). 

920. iyvat Z cp. L 883. 

t( S£ Xiynv: " It is used wten an obvious truth is ( 
bT circumstances, but which the spealit 
vpaD,"—Piilcy. 

931. ^ie. i\Liy¥Uiv '. " Zeus whoguardsover tl)« 
Hertnione and Oteittee of course were oousi: 
1. 603. 

932. T(|rf» ■^■. ablatival gen. with r^^i^w 
from this land." ir^^irui often means "escort." 

6mu npoo-imitw : just as ui rixiOTii means 
■way ((111) jou . 
lar away as yoi 

925. «Bidi: 

?rapo4: that is 



accident snatch 



) this phra 
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1. U9. Note *e: 
s, before I make my escape, 
927. *ir" aXr\lirntriv : capable of two interpretati 
a, most base charge," viz, that of murder; (ii) •' m a most 
shameful manner," because my death will be caused by this 
igcominiotiE rivalry, (i) is the most common meaning of the 
idiom, but the objection to it is that the charge was not 
disgraceful, accordiog to the customs oF the time. Both the 
Nnrse and Orestes regard Hennione's faolt as comparatiTely 
venial. The dangerfrom it arose from the fact that Neoptolt 
loved his child, and would punish Hermiono for killing it; bot 
there is nothing to show that be would regard his wife as a 
crime-stained wretch, (ii) is more likely (cp. Soph, Ani. 759, 
4rl ^iyaiat, " in a reviling manner "), for aiirj(p6s is often used 
ot a " wretched " death, i,e. of a life which seems thrown away. 
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It is "■ miserable business" ihat a greac princess should be 
slain benanae of a sordid intrigne of her husband's, 

928. viSeauri UKTpoit ; simpl; " a concnbiue." (£v is then of 
course to be translated "over whoni") 

irpi TwO : ■' aforetime." See note on I. J3i. 

929-53. This pai^sage, as Mr. B^alnp remarks, spoils the 
situation. Like most of Euripides' digressions, it is itself 
forcible, clear, and well-wriften, but is utterly out of character. 
Hermione speaks as an ordinary Atbeaian wife of the poet's 
own daj, not as a princess of an earlier Hge. 

The evil practice referred to here is vary visidlj portrayed 
in one of the newly discovered Mimes of Eerodas, 

929. rdS': cognate acc. governed by l^iniApTorei, "didst 
commit this offence." 

•tiroi Tis : used aa = eiiroi ttv th. Tlie omission at 4* is very 



330. itiroSot : this attempt to protect moials by keeping 
women in the strictest seclusion was a characteristic of Athenian 
Bfth-century life, not of Che heroic age of the Tiojan war. 

931. tx"^*"^*- eo''eTnB lie understood. 

934. |ti -rtp Kvamravt a form of oath peculiar to women. 
The " queen" Is the goddess Hera, not named because the name 
is easily understood ; cp. " by our Lady I " 

935. pXnroiHra, . . . afryds: " to see the Light " is in tragedy a 
regular phiase for " to be alive." The meaning is " she should 
have paid with her life for enjoying my rights." 

The repeated in is not uncommon in tragedy. Even three It- 
with one verb are occasionally to be found, as here. 

936. 21iipf|»wv : the Sirens were aea-monstcrs, in shape like 
beautiful women, who eang to sailors and lored them upon their 
island, where they devoored them. The story of Odysseus aud 
the Sirens is told in Homer (Od. lii. 39*3^.). Henee the word 
is used of those who ohorm people to their ruin, 

93H. (LupCf : " wickedness." See note on 1, 1166, 
939. <^iA<io-o^iv : "to keep jealous goatd over." 
' iropflv Go-igv EBu; the snbject of raii^r is wirra understood 
from teuv : " seeing that I Imd all things, whatsoever I needed." 
She proceeds to enumerate the Llessioga which she implies 
make up a wife's happiness — wealth, " a home," and children. 
The Boididness and vulgarity of this view, which utterly ignores 
the possibility of opnjugul love and companionship, is accounted 
for, no doubt, by the complete revulsion of feeling which 
Hermione has undergone. Prcvioiislv she has acted as if her 
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husband's love were everything to hec^ tibw she talks as if it 
made no difference to her happiness at aH. /^bis is part of her 
shallowness and lack of ballast. 

That Euripides had a higher Idea of the position "pf a wife is 
shown, for example, by his Alcestis. ••' ^/ /. 

940. For the peculiar use of fi4v ,,. 94, see AppeddfiL*". 

941. IriKTov dv : potential, " I might have bom.** 

942. *'And her offspring would have been base-born, haft, 
slaves to my children." The spiteful woman has visions of Isonv*.-, 

of her own bullying and insulting their half-brothers as she hdi,**^- •. 
bullied and insulted Andromache. One of the greatest objections ' '.-''; *" 
to slavery is the home-life which it produces. Mark Twain's 
PiidtTn-head WUson contains a vivid picture of this disgusting 
evil as seen in modem times. 

942. ToCt l|iots : se. xatal. 

947. Ti K^afvovo^ : *^ for hire ; ** she is fee'd by some one who 
has designs upon the wife. 

<rv)i4®c£pci : "helps (a would-be lover) to destroy the wife's 
chastity." 

949. iuiify6rrp%: "sheer love of wickedness.** This last class 
have no end to serve, but they corrupt the wife because they 
love such work for its own sake. 

950. vovoHo'w: "are ruined," "domestic peace is destroyed." 
See note on 1. 906. 

irpbs tAS* : " in view of this," " therefore.** 

951. But mechanical devices against wickedness are never 
successful. Vice laughs at locksmiths as well as love. 

953. &XX& iroXXd koI Kaxd : Greek writers very frequently add 
these completing phrases, which sound exceedingly flat to us, 
and which would be suppressed in English. 

954. Is fh o^fu^vTov : the Scholiast says this means " against 
your sex," which is probably right. 

956. Koo-ficiv : " to make the best of.** 

vdo-ovs: "failings." 

957-86. This speech as a whole is difEicult. In the first few 
lines Orestes talks as if he had heard about Hermione's troubles 
from some other person before she appealed to him. He has 
now heard the other side, and has come prepared to take her 
away if she agrees. But when he first enters he gives us to 
understand that he is paying an ordinary casual call. 

Dr. Verrall's brilliant theory of the play rests partly on 
this peculiar passage, which certainly cannot be understood by 
itself. See Introd., § 13, for his explanation. 
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957. This line is 8ho^^ ffif •ffoi>6tf ri xp^f*^ ^<^'^f' f^ XP^A^ "^"^ 
diSd^avrof, where xf^fi*- ^ *'''• practically *- 6 $c$d(af, just as in 
1. 181 xP^fM 0iiK%Utf*<f^bt •- $fi\€ia *t>P^' "Traly a wise man 
was he who taj^ghft'*, * 

958. T&yjv9,yrti»y : ** the opponent ** of the person who appeals 
to you ^£or* tl^lpl ** Do not aid a man against his enemy till 
yoa havel^rd what that enemy says." Avdi alteram partem, 
TH^ saying is attributed to Phocylides, the gnomic poet. (The 

, ^noi^ic poets wrote sententious bits of advice in verse.) 
•] I%'*At)parently Orestes implies that he has already heard of the 
'^'•quarrel from some friend of Andromache, but has waited to bear 
what Hermione has to say. 

961. ^vXcucas Ix^v: "keeping guard/' '^watching," and so 
•* on the look-out to see whether (efre) . . . ." 

964. (rds oit <Wp»v lirurroXds : " not respecting thy messages.'* 
That is, apparently, Hermione had sent forbidding Orestes to 
come to visit her; but in spite of this he came. But the 
meaning of the reference is unknown. 

965-6. " But intending to escort thee from this palace, if thou 
shouldst grant me, as thou dost, leave to speak." Apparently 
Orestes had wished to come to save Hermione from her unhappy 
condition; she had forbidden him, but he came hoping that 
she, for the sake of old affection, would let him plead hi» 
cause. 

967. KdKn: noun. 

970. It was fated that Troy could only be taken by help of 
the son of Achilles and the bow of Heracles (then in the pos- 
session of Philoctetes). 

972. r6v I Neoptolemus. This use of the article as a demon- 
strative pronoun is its oldest use, and is very common in Homer. 
In Attic prose it is hardly found except in 6 tih . . , bti, 

974. rbv irop^vra 8aC|u>v' : ** the (ill-) fortune which oppressed 
me. 

MS : ** (explaining) that . . . ." 

&v . . . T^ftatiJi': here not "I would marry," but "I might 
(possibly) marry"; potential use. Cp. 1. 85, ToXXds hif eUpocs 
fiijxo^^ii "there are many devices which you can invent." 

^(Xmv . . . &ir' &v8pMv: "from among friends." That i8» 
Orestes was in such bad repute, that if he was to marry at 
all it must be from a family related to himself, which woald 
naturally look upon his deeds with a lenient eye. 4>i\oi Avdpet 
refers of course to the family of Menelaus. 

976. Lit. " being banished from home with such a banishment 
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Bs I am banished with," i.i). " considering lor what cause I 
sm banished from mj countrj," ^iryii is cognate ace. with 

Orestes had been punialied for matricide by being forced to 
quit Argoa. 

977. At : " concerning." 

978. Strict sequence would hare given dt t( Tis ulna tuttdiIi 
Btis, with no fresh verb. Such a slight aad easy change of 
constmction is very common. 

at|uiTiHr(ius Stat : i.e. the Furies who haanted Orcstea to punish 
his deed. This casaal mention of the goddesses is somewliat 
grotesque. 

973-81. "And I, wrought to humbleness by the woes of 
our house, felt pain, yea, pain indeed (at being repulsed by 
Neoptolemus), but I was hemmed in by misfortunes, and thus, 
though anwillingly, I departed robbed of thy hand." That is, 
Orestes was so handicapped by misfortunes attending bis matri- 
cide, that, though he lesented the refusal of Neoptolemus, lie 
could not dispute it. 

982. iripHttTtfs Tilxas : " a reversal of lortune." -rfplTfTtia ia 
the technical name for the "catastrophe " in tragedy, the sudden 
dramatic change from prosperity to adversity. 
!)85. Snvdv ; le. im-l, " is strangely strong." 

987, 8. Herinione temporizes about the matter of divorce at 
which Orestes has hinted, bat accepts his help. 

988. oCk J|iiv : " it is not my part." 

994. Sir' As <|*' 6ppi« : understand some snch word as ffnoToCcfo, 
"considering what an outrage he has Intlicted upon me." He 
means, "jou need not fear Neoptolemus, /or he has wronged 
me — and that means bis death." 

996. afrnp : ethic dative, 

[iilXaW| iTdrXfYH^vi] pp^x<"s " " ^ device woven with meshes. 
Immovable," i.e. '' the meshes of my plot from which he cannot 
escape." The reference is to nets Hied verticaUy upon poles 
set in the ground ; note fiTrijicv. 

99G. ^iyav : qualifies >i?jxa»'j. 

" Such a plot of slaughter by this hand of mine awaits to 
enfold him in its relentless mesh." 

995. rAavfivitv : gen. ahs. ; understand Tur ir^o'y^drui', " But 
when the deed is doing," lit. " being accomplished." 

AtXi^lt (Iirirai irlrpa : a graphic way of saying that the murder 
shall lake place at Delphi. 

999. & iiifTpiS^vTijt : subject to Sil^ti — " 1, the matricide, will 
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teaoh bim not to wed . , ," i itifrpoipivr-^ repeats with bitM 
Dess the taont which Neoptolemns bad Quag at Orestes. 

1000. luCvao-iv: "stand firm." 
IIueiK^v kvi. xedva : i.f, at De1;)hi. 

1001. Lit, "I will teacli liim cot to marry any of thoEe personrfl 
whom 1 ought to have married." He means, " I will make hint' 
repent having married my promised wife," but it is obi^curely 
pnt. liTiiir' Sir 19 short for ii.TfSiy' iKtlnar oOt ; note the mascnline, 
regularly used where the plural is put poetically for the singular, 
even of femalea. The plural &r gives greater itidefiniteness, and 
the use of it seema to imply haughty intoleraoce^" whoerec it 
was that T intended to wed, be ehonld have kept his distance 
from her"; "it ought to have been suflicient for him that I 
wished to have ber." ixp'l' CT'V*"'): ' I onght to have married' 
— in the past; 'when her wedding-day came the bridegroom 
ought to have been myself.' 

1003, iriKpAt: "to his own grief,"— i.e. he shall bitterly repent 
having demanded . . ." 

iniTp&t ^6vwv . . . S1ki]V : lit., " ihe bloody penalty for his 
father," — which meaos "compensation tor the murder of bis 
father." ' 

alr^m : governs iKith iH«ijf and iotpay. ' 

1004. St^ GiiS^vra vuv GUas : it is remarks of this kind wbioh 
make Enripides bo eiceedingly difBcnlt to understand. Here vre 
have two mutually excluaive explanations pven of the coming 
death of Neoptolemns. First we are tcld that he will meet his 
death by treachery at the hands of Orestes' Phocian friends ; 
next that Phoebus will take bis life to punish the temerity of 
his blasphemous demand on a former occasion. If we were told 
these two canses nfter the event it would be possible to say that 
the god had indeed avenged himself, but had used as an inslru- 
uient the hands of his people. But it is a very difierent thing 
for Orestes to say : "The god ii going to aueTi^e Hvael/bj means 
of the plot which 1 am hatching;." This is what he appears to 
mean, and !t Implies that ' the god ' has no existence independent 
of the Delphinns — io faet, that ' Phaebus' is a sham, arganised 
by the Delphians for their own profit and to help their friends. 
Notice also the emphatio >>Cr, which seems to hint at what is 
sufficiently obvious withnnt it, that if the death of I'eoptolemns 
is a punishment from the god, it would more appropriately have 
been inflicted on tlie occasion of his first visit, when he committed 
the offence, than on the occasion of the «econd, when he came 
to make atonement for it. 
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The pQfl, therefore, has to wait fiif his Tengeance till by 
chance the murrleroiis plot of a crew of villainB happens to mnke 
his enem; their victim : then, and not till then, can he right 
himsetf. And the leading platter /nreseea that tkit will be tha 
vengeance of PhahKi. The prophecv is borne out by the facts r 
see the shameful ^toxy as told b; the Messenger. Xolhing 
more damaging to the credit of the god can be imagined than 
this reference of Orestes. It seems clear from many passages 
that Euripides was particularly hostile to Delphi and ita infiuence. 
See further, Introduction, § 10, 

1007. tjtfif^ dvSpdv: from what follows it seems that the 
vague (x^pwr means " hostile to the gods." but the closeness of 
Ix^fiai' in the last line Cwhlch ia closely joined to this by -yifi} 
suggests that " Fhcebus" (is, the Delphians) is eager to punish 
anyone who iocnrs the hatred of Orestes. The meaning is leFt 
doubtful by the conventional tooralizing with which this edifying 
speech closes. 

1008. Ea(|iav: one of the vaguest words in Greek religioua 
phraseologT— " Heaven," " the Powers above." 

1009-46. The first strophe and antistrophe reproach Phtebns 
and Poseidon for having allowed the fall of Troy and the miser; 
of tte Trojatis. The second strophe and sntistrophe point to 
the woe which Greece, too. suffered because of the war. 

1009. mpyira^l Poseidon and Apollo had offended Zeuc, and 
were by way of punishment made to serve Laomedon, king of 
Trof, in this manner. 

1012. vimt: "Thou Ood of the sea" (Poseidon). 

IQ13. Su{ipriav iiA.ii-yot : " riding over the sea,'' Poseidon waa 
said to ride over the surface of the sea in a chariot. This 
"accusative of extent over which" with a verb which impliea 
"rest apon " or "motion over" is not Qucommon in poetry: 
cp, 1. 117, SdwtSor eineiij, and Vergil, Aen. Hi. 191, Caiia 
trabe eurrimui ofqver — "in a hollow bark we hasten i-ver 

1014. £tii|uiv : predicative. 

ipytlvav X^P*^ -reCToviivai: lit. "the hand which works at 
building," I.e. " the cunning work built by your handa," that la, 
the fortifications of Troy. 

lOlE. 'SwoXCtp: a title of the war-god, used here simply for 
" war " (cp, Latin Mari). 

1015. wfuirSfrni: "giviagoTet(fot destroction)." Mr. Hyelop 
compares the Latin addieere. 

[iiStiTi ; " why did ye surrender unhappy Troy ? " The iroplieii 
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reproach is a great exaggemtion. Phoebus and PMeidoD wem 
not bound to protect tbe oit; beoaase the; Lad been forced to 
baild its walls ; and though Poseidon naa a firm ally of the 
Greeks, Phoebns waa the most faithful and valuable helper whom 
the Trojanehad. Probably he is said to have "given over"TroyiJ 
because finnlly he had to acquiesce in her downfall. 

" Phoebus, thon who didst cause the fair-walled hill at I 
to rise in towers, and thoa Lord of the sea, who dost ride over 
briny main driving steeds of the same dark hue, wherefore d: 
ye give over to Enyaliaa, lord of the spear, the cunning n 
manship built by yonr bands, setting it at naught, and wherefoi*J 
did ye forsake unhappy, yea, unhappy Troy 7 " 

1017. S4WfKTfa-Lv : Slmois and Xanthas were the two 
Troy, and are often mentioned in the Iliad. 

1019. it(v£aT< : the Chorus are still addressing the two goda»l 
who by deserting Troy are responsible for all the bloodshed al 
trouble. 

1020. &irT^>dvevt : used ivedicatively ; "yedidset upcontea 
but not for gailanda." ffr/^o** were the recognised priaes giTot ■ 
to the victors iu the national athletic contests. The difference ' 
between suth struggles and that at Troy was that no wreath was 
given. But the adjective means more than this. The garland 
typlfieil the games, whicli were felt t6 b£ & Datir!)tial institutian, 
Bnd were revered as such. A trace was declared in any war 
while the Olympian games were being held. The ariipai-ia also 
^piSed mirth, festivity, and religions rites. And so a contest' 
which is iari^roi is a contest which is destructive of national 
life, of happiness, and, above all, of peace. 

1021. iMiiH^.:hyHiiesiiioiiro4>e.5i. Paa-iXi|tj: seeL I134(n.) 

1023, SBit»iv: "in honour of the gods." 

1024, Kairvili : dative of Mnattument.' 

1025, pi^nxt: Doric for ^^^ijm," has gone," "has passed away." 
vaXd|u»i : lit. "hand," and so either " violence " or "cunning 

of hand " ; here probably the former, 

I02ti, jvoXXd^oirB ^vov Oav&ry: "exchanging slaughter for 
death," that is, ' receiving her own death as a requital for the 
murder she committed upon her husband.' The murder is 
r^arded as the priee she paid to win her own death, 

1029, irpii -riKfitr i,'Vi|upa 0toD : " by the bands of her children 
she felt the power of Heaven," Notice the empliatic position of 



the second Stau at the opening of the next sentence. jiKra. 
of course Orestes and Electra, who killeil Clytaemestra in order 
to aven^ Agamemnon. 
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1030. K&«)ir)ui fa,vr6a-owiv : tlis " oracalar cocomand " was tbe 
order given tu Orestes by the Delphic oracle liiddiug hiiu kill 
his mother. 

iwnrrpd^ : " attacted her," " tnmsd upon her." 
1032. ' Apyot j|mp(ii6«fi : " having journeyed into Argos," 
Orestes tin reaching manhood left Pbocia (Introd., § 11), and 
came bnck to Ar^s, where he committed bis deed. These two 
words are not found in the manuBcripts, which give 'ApyiSfr 
rtptvMs, " liaving travelled from Argos." which is a misstatenient. 
unless Earipides is referring to a. dilTerent form of tbe legeml. 
For this reLison some editors read as above, hnt the change is 
hj no means certainlv correct. 

1031. 'A'ya)L^v<Svun : For tbe form see note on 1. 3. 
■cAop : " son," an exceedingly rare word. 

1035. dSvntv ^ipdt: "after having entered tbe sanctuaiy." 
I'he meaning appears to be "Orestes first applied for advice to 
the Delpbinn oracle and then came to Argos." 

K'nLvn' : the omission of the augment is not uncommon in 
Ijrics, and is fre<;uent in Humer. 

1036. vd« it«C6o|J,ai: apparently • rwi rflBaifxiu, "how am I 
to believe?" That is: "the story goes that thou, O rboebiis. 
didst bid Orestes kill bis mother, but I can sciircely credit that 
& holy god gave such a command." 

103S. &v' 'QXX^vv dY^pout: "through the market-places of 
Greece " i7i)po! is a rarer variant for iiapi. 

1039. TtKfuiv: governed by unwoxdi, "sang dirges for their 
obildren." 

(LXoxoi: wives of slaughtered Trojan warriors, brought as 
captives to Greece and exposed for sale as slaves in Greek 
market- places (see last line). 

1040. Jk S' IXbitov; (hwim for t^atiirav SI 

1041. oixV«ltuJwf: addressed to Hermione. 

1016. onTprrds: " thunderbolt," andso "astorm," "Adrizsling 
stonn of mnrderoas bloodshed." Lit., "a storm dripping the 
■l&ugbter oC death." 

lOfiO. i|ipo^Ti: understand^', 

rdG': goes with tdiiiaTa. in last line. 

"For I have heard a confused report that tbe daughter of 
Menelaus ha.3 departed, leaving this palace." 

1061. 1kG^p*v ^CXhv : " our friends vrben away from h 
Se means. o{ cotirse, Neoptolemus ; if it is true that The prinoe's 
wife has eloped, it is Peleus' business, in Neuptolemua' absence, 
to attempt to bring her back. 
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1053. lKinw<!v :" to work ou(,'' that is, " to bring to the best 
i?gue poFBible." 

1053. va^&%; "correctly." 

1055. GdpAv : Roverned by otx'-rai, " U missing from, hatli fied 
from this house." ofxo/WH never airoply means "I go," bnt "I 
Lave gone." The only difference between olxofw' and Sirei^u 
(flbttim) is that the latter means merely "I am absent," w Ijile 
the former means "X am absent when I might be eipeetcd t^D 
be present." 

1058. f&v : see Appendix. 

iraiGiSt: objective gen. Lit., "On acconnt of her deadly plots 
ajjttiMt his child ?" "Beeause of her plots against hischild's lite 7" 

1060. rtvn: governed bv lUra.. 

1061. xSaviJi: sblatival gen.; "conveying her out of the 
country." 

10(13, T^aCvKV : tentative pres. Lit., " Trying to accomplish 
what hope 1 " •' What plan does he propose to carry ont to help 
ber!" (fi.rit, "hope," being used for "plan which gives her 
hope " of escape from her husband). 

10fi3. 7): "Yes, and . . ." 

10C4. Kpinrriis KaToirrat: "taking up his stand sccretlj," 
i£. " lying in wnit for him in ambush." 

k»t' 8|i|i' iXfliv f^X!t • " coming face to face with him in 
baltle," KOT ii»xa and ■puirrii, to which it is opposed, are the 
important phrases. 

1065. ^Tvoti : this word would provoke a amila in the audience 
after Orestes' departing speech. 

1066. 8<rov Tdx"*: "^ quickly as poBsible." In full the 
phrase would be something like Kari. ToirovTov T-dxoi Biroi' (jixoi) 
tivnTlai iuTi, •' with a» great a speed a* is possible." 

lOGT. tfrrlav: the altar with its sacred fire was an important 
feature ot any temple. 

1070. Enter, as Messenger, one of the servants of Neoptolemna, 
coming from the direction oE Delphi. 

1072, Lit, " How my foreboding heart expects something t"" 
For Trpitiavrti fiu^i, op. Shakespeare's " my prophetic soul I ' 

ion. roiAirlt : first syllable short, as often. 

1075. MiAti|valau {fvou! "their gnest-frfend from Mycenae " — 
Orestes. At the end of this speech Felens falls h&lf-fainting to 
the ground, or into the arms of his attendants. 

10T7. The eiciteioent of the scene is shown by the fact that 
the line is broken, that is, divided between two speakers. This 
is very rare in Greek tragedy. 
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1079. d Kat: "i( thon doflt realiy wUh." Diatingniah from 
tal cl- See Appendii. 

10^2. oto: "with irhat cmelty" (agreeing with /utpa), Dia- 
" ig.) from ola (neut. pi. J. 

&|u^iiPaa' (x<^- ""'^ *^^ t^^ form oi this expression ia prc- 
ciaely lite the periphrastic perfect in modem languages^" th on 
baat BQCom passed me." This usage is not nncommon ia Greek 
iambic poetry, but it never meaus merely "I have . . . ." 8o 
here the literal meaniog ia, " in what a way tbon dost grip me, 
having encompassed me ! " (" with what cruelty tbou hast 
encompassed me with thy toils ] ") 

1081. AKoArfl' = dsouori, neut. pi, aco, of djcovrrii. 

S|>ws : the insertion of this word in this manner is highly 
idiomatic. The sentence really combines two expressions : (i) 
inoCviu oir itoum-ii fliAu, (ii) tolrtp imvitTi Svto S/iwr e4\u 
iiaitir. Translate : "I wish to hear thy message, thoagli it be 
hard news to hear." 

1085 Iff. For the importance of Messengers' speeches, see 
Intiod^ $ 3. Snch speeches show Euripides at his best — brilliaat, 
clear, and incisive. 

iUB6. iJKMwds ^XIov SufiSSous: "the radiant jonmeys of the 
Bon " are of coarse " days." Vergil has a similar expression, frei 
adeo tolet, " full three days " (J.«b. iiL 203). The aco. is governed 
by SiSimt. 

103T. Lit. "giving three radiant journeys of the sun to sight- 
eeeiog we filled our eyes." "Thrice did the sun traverse his 
radiant course while we gaied upon the sights and sated our 
eyea with the Hpeotacle." Diatingnish 04a from Bti "a goddess." 

The great temple was externally a marvel of beautiful scuipturu, 
and contained many chambers in which were stored innumerable 
gifts, costly, beautiful, or quaint, offered by worshippers from 
all over the Greek world, and even from "Ijarbarian" countries. 
Croesus in particnlar gave gifls of enormous value. In con- 
sequence the temple was a great attraction to sight-seers. In 
the Ion of Euripides (the action of which takes place In front 
of the temple) a company of women from Athena come and 
examiae the sculptures upon the facade and discuss the subjects 
in a most realistic aud interesting fashion. 

1088, toSto : I.e. our spending so much time in examining the 
treasures, Orestes told the Delphians that the Thesfalians had 

Ap" : i.e. as we found afterwards by their hostility. See 
Appendix. 
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10S9. Xoit oUVp <»G: "the folk who dwell upon the 

tBWitory of llie god." 

1091. Lit. "Hpoke hostile words to each man, into hia ear." 
10S3. Yv<^^= ^'t. "hollows." HeeyubiDS, the Greek lexico- 

grapber, eipla,ii]a the word as meaoing- " treas are -chambers." 

Euripides makea this plain bj adding B^aaupotit. 

pporav : not vague, but intentionally broad. Delphi appealed 

109i, imfHii-r" : screes with tdDtoi- (1. 1092). 

1095-6. ri Brfnpov . . . ^Bt: "come hither again tor the 
same purpose as that which brought him before." With rdpawra 
noderatand ir' iicttrins, " for that purpose foe which . . ." 
tiporta is equivalent (o i\e6rTa and balances ^\9t. 

i^' oto-i: explained more clearly by tol^ou rail' fur^pirai SiXur. 

Kol itipot : Orestes declares that Neoptolemus' purpose was 
plunder even on the former occasion. 

1097-9. The first n merely joins the whole of this sentence 
to what haa gone before ; the second and third tc conpla 
^i ^ouXcin-ii/ua and Idiif, Then ISif is further explained by 
laoi icri., because the expression " private officials " needs some 
elucidation. In this way I6if . . . Uihhi becomes a complete 
tfnience instead of being apkraie balancing r ^otiXcuriipui. The 
distinction is between the magistrates of the town of Delphi and 
the rulers of the temple. Translate : " And the magistrates 
came flocking into the council chambers, and in private those 
who were in charge of the treasures of the god placed a guard 
in the colonnaded balls"— i.e. in the temple. The advent of 
Neoptolemus made the whole community " lock up its spoons." 

trd^avrQ : lit. " saw to the placing of guards " (middle). 

1100-1, The sheep are called " fosterlings of the grass of 
FamasBus," because they were fed upon the slopes of Mount 
Pamaasns, near Delphi. 

1101. tAvS< : i.e. of the ill-feeling against us. 

1103. irpa{<vawv: the Tpifcrot roughly resembled the consul 
of modern times, the muia difference being that the ir/«if(><oi 
was a citizen of the state in which he lived as rpd^ieos, not of 
the state which be represented. Thus in the present case the 
itfii(aa. would be Delphians chosen from among their country- 
mto to represent the Thessalians. 

Ihe great Theban lyric poet, Pindar, was rp6(ei'o! of Athens 
at Thel)eB. 

(idvTM'Lv: these priests offered the sacrifice and put the 
questions to the god on behalf of visitors. 



1 
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HvttKati; belongs to j-paJAoufi as well as to fiirreira-, 

1108. vaTpit: Achilles. The geoitive deptnds on ai^nros. 
*' To pay penalty for the slHughter ot my father." 

1109. K^mifiS*: "and thereupon," The bygtandera probably 
raised shoots of dissent when Neoptolemus gavo hia answer. 

Lo^fiuv fUTfa *+a(v<B' : " was seen to have great inilueace." 
^^a is adverbial, and modiSes lirxiaa: 

1110. at ^KvGoiTo S«nT^i l|i^t: this clause depends on ^ii^oi 
in the last line (not on i^irtS"). " Orestes' tale that my master 
was lying." 

till, hi' alrxpols: " for a base purpose," viz. that of robbing 
tlie temple. 

1112. KpfprtSot: tpijirli generally means the stone edge of 
a,aything, as a kerbstone or coping of a pond. Here it probably 
means, as Mr. Hysiop says, " the steps which formed part of the 
basement o( the temple." Orestes ascends the steps and stands 
within the outer enclosure, facing the front of the temple itself. 

viJLpos xp^^'^P^^'v < " before the prophetic shrine.'' 

1113. Tvyxivei: iinderstand &•. 

Ir tpiiiiipoii: " busied with the burnt-offeiing," as a preliminary 
to consulting Che oracle. 

llli Tif : dative of disadvantage: "against him." For the 
use of the participle as pronoun see 1. 972. 

1116. S&^vj): the laurel was sacred to Apollo, and Inurel- 
bnshes grew in the precincts of the temple. 

fiy . . . its V : diffienlty has been found in this assertion, 
because in the last scene Orestes in in I'hthia. Itut it is q^iite 
powihle to assume that sufficient time has elapsed bettreen the 
two episodes — a far longer time than would be required for 
the singing of the Chorus, See Introd,, §§ 4, 13, 

1117. KaV B|i|ui: "openly," opposed to \&epa (1. 1119), as is 
shown by the use of i^^v and Si. kut S/iiia probably means that 
he atood out alone in front of the shrine, stepping out of the 
crowd of rp6^tyoi and tuirrctt, 

1120, X'P*' 81 irpiip,vav; "and he recoiled." rpiiiyay is short 
for isl irpiiaiat. It is a nautical expression used of a ship which 
badu water. Thus Neoptolemus retired without turning round. 
We are to understand that the hiurel-bnshes grew in front of 
the sbrine, so that Neoptolemus while praying was unwittingly 
facing hia foes, who stabbed him in the front of hia body. 

it KaipiJv : " in a vital spot." caipAi is always used of 
or time, specially fitted for the business iu hand. Hence 
" opportnnity." 



.tmgly ^H 

place ^H 
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1121. ^Xku; there are tbreo potsible explaaatiDna of this: 
(i) understand ff^ot, as in eoiliar English ''to draw" means 
"to draw a. sword"; (ii) anderatand itiSa, "he cecirefl " ; (iii) 
nnderstand ri ^^Xoi, in nhicb case ve miiat ^oppose KeopCclemuH 
to have been noanded bj a javelin ut spear, nhich in spite of 
{t^^pTji (1, IIUI is not irapossible. This latter eiplanation U 
the most probable (thoagh all three are awkward). Keoptolemua 
vas not mortJLllj wounded, hut had the strength to poll out the 
spear and to arm himself. For a new and highly ingenious 
explanation of the word see lotrod., § 13. 

vapooTiiGat : the genitive depends on uptfuiiFTA, rspmrriiSEt 
waG the name of the side-piltars, one at each end of the facade 
of the temple. The singular is apparentl;; used of the front 
wall itself between these two pillars. Armour taken in battle 
wa»< frequently hung np tbas in front of a temple bv the victors 
in memory of their success. 

1122. irao-<rdXii>v ; gcvetned by Kaflafiiriiffat. " Snatching from 
Iheir pegs the weapons which hung upon (lit. fcom) the temple- 

IVSi. The altar stood in front of the temple, and Xeoptolemua 
leaped upon it to address the crowd. 

lEiSv: explanatory or "epeiegetio " infinitive. Lit. ".a fierce 
warrior for looking-pnrposes " ; tbat is, " a warrior 5etce to gaie 
at " (not " a warrior only in appearance "). 

'irl:^frl: of two vowels usually the Gist is elided, but 
when the Srst is long and the second short the latt^ is cut 
off (jirodeliiion), 

112i, AA+uii iraiSo,*: simply a poetical synonym for AeXifoM. 
The aoc. is governed hy po^ ; " he cried aloud to the sons of the 
Delphians." Cp. 1. 671. 

1125. 6Go^: cognate ace. with Aflitni. 

1127. T»v : pronominal use, "oC them"; the genitive ia 
governed by oiiStlt. 

p.vpCM)' StTav : gen. absolute, explaining rur. 

1 128. ipoXXov : governs a6T6t understood. " Tliey pelted him 
with stones hurled from their hande." 

1110. iji^oUit: the "attacks" of the stones — "the showering 

1133. IkXiitdi,; lit. "extricated," and so probably "easy to 
manage," " light " (cp. expeditia), 

&f^p«\tn: probably "two-ptonged forks" n^ed in making 
the sacrifice. 

1134. ir+aYf|*= °o™- plural of ir^yei,. Tlic form in -flt ia 
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an older variant of (hat in -tis; cp. L 1021, where {SoffiA^i is 
an older form »ill. Di^'iiagaisb frum j^enitive of v^t;!. " Ox- 
piercing kruTes " are kniTes used in socriQce. 

IX^w: "came fljing." 

ya S flt' vdfot : apparenti.T meaDO that the missiles fell ahort Bed 
■tiBwed the ground in frooC of the altar on whiob Keoplolcmus 

1135. E<iiVai vupp^xat: "a ghastly dance." The rvppixv ■''ss 
a war-daDce performed in aimuur. Jiivdt impUes that Ntopto- 
lemos had the appearance of goin^ throogh a, luiiiiic performance, 
but in this case it was a fearful reality. 

&v «I6«i: '"Toil woQld hare seen " if yoo had been present. 

1136. irai£^t : the- genitive depends on rvpplx^i. Lit. "a 
dance on the part of thj son— as he guarded himself against 

113H. jirxilpiiiv: the top of the altar, where the fire was 
kindled. 

1139. ri Tpu'iKiv ir^ET||ia : the turn of the phrase sbowa that 
this " Trojan leap " was faraODB. It may refer either to Neopto- 
lemos himself or to his father. Homer tells ns that Neoptolemus 
St the Trojan war would not stay in the ranks, bat rushed forth 
by himself. This does not seem sufficiently defloite to give rise 
to a phrase like the above. And so Hermann supposes that 
tbU is a reference to somo feat celebrated by the Cyclic poeta 
(later writers on the Trojan "cycle" or aeries of legends). The 
Scholiast on the other band refers the word^ 10 Acbilles: "they 
say that ihere is a ptate at Troy called ' Achillea' Leap,' at the 
place whpre he Jumped from the ship. He leaped down with 
such force that water gushed up from the grouod." This seems 
a likely explanation. It is very common Indeed for the peaiantry 
to account for pecoliar features of the landscape (in this case a 
spring close to the sea) by inventing some story about the feats 
of some striking person of bygone times. Tbus the Straits of 
Gibraltar were called the Pillars of Hercules, and Devil's Bridget, 
Devil's Chimneys, and the like, are common at the present day. 
Even the spire o( Chesterfield Parish Church Is said to he 
□rookeil became the Fiend once sat on it to watch a weddtng- 



Obviously Neoptolemus leaping down from the altai suggests 
Achilles leaping down from the ship. 

1142. IwixTov: " were killed," 

Tpavji^Tiav : wounds inflicted by Neoptolemus. 

1143, Ov' aiiTwv: "by their own hands" here means "by one 
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oaother." The uonstruction is appropriate beuause IrirTor (last 
line) is in meaning passive. 

1144. ri^jiouri Gdir^T))Ms: notice the efiective jnitapaaition 
of these two words. It points to the special horror of this murder. 
Blood was f'hed in the holy temple, and discordaat jells of battle 
were heard in the shrine where men were bidden to observe a 
reverent silence. 

iC^jj/Lot means " speaking well" in a ritual sense. Atasacri&ce 
ihe bvstandera mere told ti^yineir, " to utter nothing ill-omened." 
Hence the word often means " reverently silent." 

1145. irlTpiwTiv : the cliSs which sutronnded the temple. 
Mr, Hyslop well observes : " Orestes' piopbecy as to the Delphian 
roek (1. 998) is fulfilled." 

I* (iSffi: there waa quiet for an instant vrliile MeoptolemoB 
stood in triumph. 

It is said that in early life Euripides was a painter (pictures 
ascribed to him were to be seen at Megara), and certainly fr 
tiSiif . . . Ji-^Bii waa writtan by one with a fine eye far pictorial 
eltect. 

1146. ^otwoic : perhaps means that as he stood in triumph a 
«trBy beam of sunshine fell full upon bim. " And there he stood 
awhile {ran) in calm, mr master, his arms gltaoiiug in the 
^unligbt." 

1147. Ti»: we are, of course, intended to asanme that this 
mysterious person was ApoUo, but beyond doubt Euripides 
icishes to hint that the voice was only that of a mortal 

iSirmv '. the inner shrine. 

IIIJJ. E«viJv . . . ijipLKuEH: neuter ace., used adverbially. 

crrpaviv : " the armed crew," 

IISO. AcXi^oS irpis AvGpdt: we learn from tbe Scholiast that 
his name was Machaereus, who was (according to Scholiast on 
■Oivitet 1649) a priest of the temple. 

Gnrip i . . iXXuv : this clause has excited suspicion, on the 
just ground that if the i,f\^bs iuip is only one of a crowd it is 
.absurd to specify him, the others also being "men of Delphi." 
iSee, however, Introd., § 13 (end). 

1166. G/|; emphaMzes vtKpbi'. Because he wxb dead they 
feared that the temple would be polluted (I) if the corpse was 
left within the precincts. 

11*11-6. Euripides generally closes a Messenger's speech with 
a few moralising lines. In this case tbe Messenger, apparently 
.an ordinary simple believer, points the moral that the hideona 
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IniaiaeBs be has just related is most damaging to the credit 
of Apollo. Ac advanced thinker of the poet's own <isy would 
regard the story, as thna told, as proof that ' the god ' did not 
exiet at all. See the remarkable fragment from the Bcllfrojihan 
{quoted in the note on L 53). 

1163. SiWvra: conatiTe present, "ofEeringtogivesatisfactioo.' 

1165. iraXaw, v(Iki] : the "old qnarrel" refers of course to 
the blasphemy of Neoptolomns in demanding Batisfactioo from 
Apollo for alajing Achilles. 

TrBt &* ai» di) <n^6i : " be bas acted basely, so how can he 
be wise ? " One migbt have expected. ' Bow can he be a good 
god I ' Cp. the nee of ^u/j/a (' folly "> in the sense of " wicked- 
neaa " (1. 938), and the Socratio doctrine that moral evil is 
identical oltimately with intellectual evil. So too Marlowe 
Ct'ro!o8:ne to The Jew a/ Idalla) says : "I bold there is no sin 
but igconince." 

1166-72. For these lines see Introd., § B. 

1166. Kol |i^v : see Appendii. The Choms begins to chant 
these lines as the proci^ssion comes upon the stage, carrying the 
corpse of Neoptolemus. 

&&4: pointing; "yonder," 
ifOfi&r^if : "borne shoulder-high.'* 

1167. Su)ia irAiJti, : this is the only eiiant example of TtXifw 
with the simple accusative. 

1)70. vK^vov : lit. " whelp," and so "son." Words applying 
properly to young animals are ofMn used in tragedy of human 
beinga. Cp. 1. 631, irwXo* (" filly *'). 

1171-2. These lines are obscure, aud jnay be cotmpt. Tr. ; 
"And thou thyself, falling on an evil fate, hast eDcountered the 
same doom as thy grandson." 

1171. aJirdt: contra.sted with Neoptolemus. 
-1172. tl« Iv pofpas: lioifias is partitive gen., governed by ff 
"Upon one (and the same) sort of fate." The meaning of 
"same" is helped out by aiif- in auKtipriis. 

1173-1230. This passage is technioallj called a commos 
{KOAliii. "dirge"). A commos was a sort of moamful duet 
between an actor and the Chorus. 

1173. £|iu»; last syllable scanned as short. In Homer a Sna 
diphthong is often so scanned instead of being elided. 

otov : esclamatocv. " What a woe is this which 1 see 1 " 

llTli. a wiSXi Bto-iraXCa: i.e. Fhthia. The nsual adjectival 
form is BcirirriXdi ; here QemriXan is used for the sake of the 
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1178. Xif«rrai: lost Billable Ecanned short, 
L 1173. 

1179. wMav; genitivo of cause: "wretched ia my mi»- 
fortaoeK." 

^fXov , . . PiiXX«v : lit. " tbrowing my ayes upon what friend 
shall I rejoice them (i.*. mj eyes) J" "To what (riead shall I 
look to glad mine eyes ? " 

llSl. Peleua fondles the corpse of hla grandaon, and addresses 
each part as he touches it. 

1 183-3. ■■ O that fate had slain thee beneath the walls of Troy, 
beside the beach of Simois I " Tha last syllnbte of IMifi is si 
short. For Simois see 1. 1017 n. 

1184. in U TwvS' : " in that case," apparently, but the 
rCvic is very strange. 

1185. Tio^v: "thy fate." 
48' : " in that case." 
IISH. -ydfuw: tha marriage between Neoptolemus and Her- 

1188-96. The whole of this passage is very obscure. It falla 
into two parte : (i) H wai . . . iMaSai, (ii) ^173" M . . . itd^ii. 
The skeleton of (i) is /i^iron tA Svaiirvnar iZ^tXt du^i|3aXctr0ai 
'AtSia ^irl flof — "would that the ill-omened had never Bang death 
npon thee." irAv Xfx^ov depends on ri Svaiirii^r: "the ill- 
omened (nature) oF thy miion," that is, Neoptnlemus' alliance 
with Andromache. (The bad omen is that of Andromache's 
name, which contains the word MxtO 'h^v yivea vocative, 
" O my son " ; yint is sometimes used in poetry of one child. 
But the abrupt insertion of the vocative here is very harsb. 
Many ediCors alter the test of one or the other of these two 
words, tt T^Kva K{t\ S6ftov : " against my children and my 
bouse," loosely joined on to ifutupaX^Biu as a sort of compound 
adverb. 'EpjiuSva* : depends on 'AfSai': "death because' of 
Hermione," i.e. inflicted upon Neoptolemns by Orestes because 
of the quarrel about Hermione, dUA Ktpawip irp^rOtv jUa4at : 
understand iS^Xc from 1. 1190: " But instead (of slaying thee) 
it ought first 10 have perished by the thunderbolt." "It" is 
ffOr Xixii^r t6 Sua-livu/iar. In plain words, Peleus means " I wish 
that Andromache had died before causing Hermione's jealousy 
and so your death." 

(ii) is easier. With iri'f'ai understand (from 1. 1190) &-t-i\it 
(i.e. ' yon, Neoptolemus '), M TufyrvH^ ^vCif : " in consequence 
of the murderous archery," tliat is, the ' archery by which Piiri.s 
slew thy father.' irarpoi is to be taken ^\ith aljin. at(i.a ri 
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\ii^tvit'. "the Zeus-bom blood" ie the blood of Achilles, who 
as desceoiled from Zeus, aruo is accu^atire governeil b;^ 
rafai:. "thon oiighteBt never to have fastened (the shedding 
I the) ZeuE-born blood npon the god I'boebos." iot^or is in 
apposition ta $t6r. 

Translate the whole speech: "O ;e bridals, ye bridals, timt 
have deatroved, vea destroyed, this house and this city of mine. 
Alas ! Oh, my son, would that tb; ill-omened union had never, 
my child, flung death, wronght by Hermione, upon thee, to the 
riiin of my family and my hoose. Oh my son 1 would that 
Andromache had first perished by the thunderbolt! Norahouldst 
thou, a mortal, because of that murderous v^hery, have fas- 
tened upon Phoebus the god. the guilt of thy Zeus-bom father's 

1198-9. Lit. "I will begin upon ray dead master with wails, 
with a melody of those below." That ia, " I will begin to moan 
fur my dead master, singing the strain sacred to the dead." 

1201. SuUiox^a: used adverbially — ' 



1217. 4t"ALGav: "until I die." 

1218. tSX^univ SfoC: the wedding of Teleus and Thetis was 
a most mag;ailicent and august occasion. All the gods .ind god- 
desses, save one, were present as guests. The uninvited one was 
Kris (Discoid), who, in spite, threw upon the board the golden 
a|iple which led to the Judgment of Paris and so to the Trojaa 
War. The wedding ceremony of Feleus is the subject ot a fine 
poem of Catullus. 

1219-20. "All my fortunes have flown aloft and departed, 
and now they lie far frem my (former) high boastings." His 
happiness has "taken wings." 

1324. JSripitta nif^: Nereua was a sea-god; Thetis was one 
oE his fifty daughters. 

1225. JSJiml: old form of 8f«. 

1226. At this point Thetis comes into view, standing upOD the 
dcoXiT)''"*' (Bee Introd., $ 3). The metre changes to anapaeit.^, 
as is usual on the arrival of a fresh character, 

t£ KfK[vi|Tai : ■' Wliat is that moving ! " "What divine thing 
do 1 see!" 

1228. alNpa: ace. of "extent over which," governed by 
rBpS/uui/iiyot, " making his way through the clear sky." 

1231-72. For this " winding-up speech " see Introd,, 55 10, 11. 

1231. ffoi: ethic dative, to be joined t« fl™, " I, Thetis, come 
to give thee comfort, for the sake of oui bridals long ago." 
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tAv iriipof ny^tvfAriv: the words do oot niean that Thette 
regards the marriage as obsolete (see 1. 1258). rufuptifiaTa 
means here not "the married state," but "the wedding." la 
memar; of their early wedded life together she comes Co give 
Pelens comfort now. There is a tonchtng oontrost ; the divine 
bride, who has reniained as jonng as on her wedding-daj, and 
the mortal husband who has passed into eitreme old a^, 

1232. NiipJut: her father, the sea-god. ■ 

1233. NaKOLf: governed hj tva4iai>t>t. "And first I bid ttiafcJ 
obafe not overnmrh at the ills which now encompasa thee." ■ 

1334. wof jv«ra : instantaneous aorist. ^ 

lS3i>. Kd'yA Y*^ • ^^^ means, > You, being a mortal, ought not 
to grieve too much, seeing that even I, a goddess, one who might 
have expected to bear children who would bring me no sonow, 
have had my woes too.' 

SKXavora Wuva : " children who would never cost me a lear." 

Jxp^v : i.e. ' 1 ought, in the nature of things ...,'' if things 

had followed their ordinary course, 1 should have . . . .' As a 

goddess she might have expected to marrj a god, and bo cot 

have mortal offspring. 

1236. Ik omO: goes with rttoOaa (next line). 
1238. <n]|uiiVd : governs Jjciira, anderstood as antecedent to Hr. 
Lit. "I will show those things becanse of which I came." "I 
will explain the reason of my coming." The reason is here, as 
nsaal in Euripides, to predict the events which follow those of 
the play. 

1240. wopnirat : note voice. 
Jrxdpav: "altar." 

1241. AtX^Ci JvoEos: trviei is ace. in apposition to (he whole 
■entence; for it is not meant (precisely) that Neoptolemus him- 
self is a reproach to the Delphians, nor his murder, nor his 
tomb. The reproach is that at their very doors is buried a man 
who came to them in friendship and was murdered by them. 
This ace. in apposition to the whole of a preceding sentence 
Is common in tragedy. The clearest and best-known case is 
Euripides' Oreitet, 1105 : "EKlnpi rrivuiitr. Mtp^Xtifi Xi^xijp iruiptti> 
(" Let us slay Helen, for ber death will be a bitter grief to 
Menelaos "). Helen herlelf is not a grief to ber husband (or at 
any rate is not so regarded here). 

at iira'YY&Xg rd^ioi : the inscription on his tomb would say 
how be had met his death. Thetis does not explain how it is that 
the Delpbiane will allow Peieus to carry out her bidding. Often 
at the end of a play the ordinary principles and probabilities ot 
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hcman action are regarded as being in abeyance, so that wrongs 
ma; be righted ofE-band. There ia no qneetion that tbis is 
inferior ait. At tba close of Cymbeline, in the midst of the 
Britiali rejoicing, the king, to remove aU other friction, says : 
" Mj p^ace wB will begin. And, Caias Lociua, 
Allhimffh the vitter, toe ntbmit to Caeiar, 
And to the Roman empire ; promising 
To paj onr wonted tribote." 

1244. MoXoo-o-Cav Y^v : part of Epiras. It ii implied that the 
Uolosfiiana were named from Molottus, son of Andromache and 
Neoptolemiis. 

1245. 'EUv^: Helenus was one of Hector's man; brottiera. 
and a noted prophet. After the fall of Troj hia life waa spared 
by the Greeks. 

1246. TalSa rdvSt : governed b; xf"! ('- 1244), and to be taken 
closely with mToin^Erai. " The captive woman and this son 
of hers mast settle . . ." 

Tuv A*' ALaKou . . . Gi^ : "sole Gorvivoi of the honse of 
Aaacas," tQv («e. ivruF) is partitive, governed by fiomy. iij 
draws attention to a fact which might otherwise be not fully 
noticed. The favourite translation "indeed" is here for once 
appropriate. 

124T. piunMa ht ntit: understand fr-ra — "descended from 
this lad." 

124H. &X\dv Gi' AXXoii : " one after another." 

Siavipav : lit., " to pass through," and so " to continue." 
' MoXovrCas : governed by paaMa — "And kings sprung from 
him must ia long succession rule over Molossia in happiness." 

1249. M" : that is, ' so utterly destroyed as it appears to be 
at present.' 

1261. Kal ^fdfi . . . piXu : Troy was always felt to be a snored 
dty, and though the Greeks did indeed contrive to capture 
it (only because of the help of Pallas — next line) thay suffered 
terribly both before and after. For koI yip see AppenHii. 

12G3. tivtfi f^vii "the favour of my marriage" means " how 
great a blessing your marriEiga with me is." After eiai^t x^P" 
some M8S. insect Sfi 7(71^™ iral worpii 1^*01, which spoils the 
ayntax, and is probably spurious. 

12GS. 9At TwoiK^M Bt^: lit., "thou, a god. shalt live with. 
me, a goddess. " 

125B. ^piv: "nnwetted." Because a god ("a spirit") ther 
elements will have no effcot on him. 

1262. AniK^v kot' ^KTiiv : "onthe whitestrand." Leuce Acte 
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waa a aacrow igland in tha Black t^ea, off Che mouth of tbs 

EoryBthenea (nnw the Dnieper), 

Ev{(ivou trdpmi: tbe Euiiae Sea (Blaok Sea) is called tbe 
"Buxine Way" because it was a great highway, in particular 
for corn-Bhips, 

1265. " A cave in the ancient Cuttle Reef." jiux"* is aoc. of 
motion with iXSiir. 

12G6. SijiniSo!; derived (com injiria, a "cuttle-fisb," either 
becBuae so shaped, or from being infested bj onttle-fish. It was 
near Moont Pelion (eee 1. 1277). 

12fiS. «o(inrrti» : io app<isitioti to xopi-'f. 

1271-2. irdo-iv . . . o+flXtTai: tbongh tbe remark applies 
primaiily to Nooptolemua, the use of tSoo' is highly absurd 
after 1, 1256. " For all men this doom (fate) has been ordained 
by the gods." For V^^ot see note on I. 519. . 

KaT^avtlv ii^tlXrrai: lit. "dying is oned," i.e. "death is a 
debt that all must pay." 

IS73. av|fKoi(i-<i|ia«i : abstract (or concrete ; " O noble wife I " 

1277. HTvxAt: see note on *iiix4». '■ 1265, 

1278. itXay \ipirl; Thetis was at first nDwilling to marry 
Feleus, and when he tried to embrace her changed herself into 
varicQB dangerous and elusive shapes. But he refused to let go, 
end at bgt she was forced to return to her own form. 

1279-83. These lines are tolerable as a commonplace reSection 
on marriage in general, but coming aa they do from Peleus as a 
comment upon his onion with a goddess the? are vulgar and 
trivial to the last degree. (kStb points the moral from the 
advantages Feleus is now receiving.) The lines might be para- 
phrased colloquially : " Fancy I she's going to make a god of 
mel And then they say marriage is a failure I" See further, 
Introd., 5 10, 

12S0. GoCvaL: "to give (one's children) in marriage,'" for tbe 

12H3. " Kever would they fare badly at the bands of ilie gods," 
"They" are those who contract marriages with persons of high 
birth and character. 

12>s4-S. These last hve lines are found at tbe close of tbe 
Ateetlii, SaecAat, and Medea. Such trite remarks would fit 
almost any play. The critic Hermann suggests that they ara 
not meant to have any particular importance, and were intended 
to be sung during the bustle caused by the audienoe as they rose 
and began to leave tbe theatre. 

128i. T&v Soi(iovCiav: neuter. "Many are the shapes of 
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"heavenly dispensation." That is, one can never predict in what 
way the will of Heaven will manifest itself. Cp. Tennyson's 
•** God fulfils Himself in many ways." 

1285. The meaning of this line is the same as that of the 
preceding one. 

1286. kTtKiv9r\: gnomic aorist, to be translated by onr 
••* present." 

1 287. Lit. " and Heaven finds a way for the unexpected * 
'(neuter) ; Le. " Heaven finds a way to bring about that which 
was unexpected." 

1288. Toi6vS' : predicative ; " in this fashion " — i.e. the action 
•of the play is a case of the unexpected happening. 

The Scholiast has a most sensible note on this closing speech : 
"** Here, for example, it is contrary to expectation that Hermione 
should marry Orestes, and that Andromache should go away to 
the Molossians after being at point to lose her life, and that 
Neoptolemus should not be slain on the former occasion when 
be demanded compensation from the god, and yet should be 
murdered the second time when offering sacrifices in his repent- 
ance and endeavouring to propitiate the god." The last instance 
should be particularly noticed ; see note on 1. 1004. 
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Notei on the more importaiit PARTICLES used 
ia the " Andromaehe." 

Okb of the moat etriklcg features of the Greek language ia 
the great nnmber of ita particles, manj of which are used ia the 
most subtle !knii beautiful manner, and contribute in a consider- 
able measore to the perfection of the language aa a meanH of 
expression. They give an aroma to the bare facts which the 
other words embody. Id this respect English is much inferior 
to Gteek, and in consequence it is frequently impcasihle to find 
any one word which may be regarded as even a rongh eqniTalent 
for the particle in question. Bnt no error should be guarded 
against more carefully than that of supposing that a word baa 
no definite significance merely becanae one's own language 
has no correaponding word. A Greek could eipress in words 
all the " nods and becks and wreathed smiles " which by others 
can only be indicated by gestures and by emphasis of the voice. 
It would be an interesting exercise for the atadent to thiuk out 
the facial eipreision or gestm^ appropriate to each particle. 

Note particularly that two or more particles may be combined, 
in which case (i) the combination may have a special meaning 
of its own, or (ii) each of the several particlea may retain its 
own meaning. To decide whether (1) or (ii) is the case is not 

AXU . '. .yi^ (1. 2S4): lit. "but . . . for,'' aaed when the 
speaker breaka off suddenlj in order to come to the point, 
Frobably to be explained as an ellipse ("but I will cease talking 



thus for . 



.")■ 



. AXX' eiU . . . |i^ G- 28G) : ■■ and on the other hand . 
not . . .," " nor again," potting forward with great force another 
side to the qoestion, introducing the other bom of the dilemma. 
d\Ki implies that this second aspect of the case is in danger 
of being forgotten, oiSi that it has at least as great a claim 
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to attention as the Gist »spe«, and fHi* lays emphasis on the 
key- word. 

ipa : interrogative (no EngiiBh equivBlent). 

AJm ! (i) " then," Hsed in drawing a limple deductiiit, e.g., ill 
1. 741, " if what you say is trne, then we ara lost." 

(ii)"aBitaeenia," '-nfterall," "Ahl Isee now that . . . was , . ." 
Thill nsage ie perhaps the most delicate and sabtle of all. It 
occnrs when by a Sash one realizes some fact which was in 
operation in the past, but of which at the time one was ignorant ; 
2fxi introdnces the statement that anch and such a fa^^t was the 
case, though at the time we did not know it. A simple illus- 
tration will make tbifl plain. One is walking in a crowd, and 
snddenlj receives a blow ic the eve from somebody's umbrella. 
Next day one meets a friend who says, " I hope I didn't hart 
you yesterday." One rt'pliea, "Oh, it was yttu, was it?" The 
Greek woald be ai ipa ixdmi ijaSa. See the notes on 11. 418, 
1088. Katurally Spa in this aense always takes a past tense. In. 
1. 418, Andromache by nsing the past tense (_^r) does not imply 
that what she refers to is no longer the case, bot that during all 
her life this has been trne (of her as well aa of others), but she 
was all along ignorant of it ; the truth has only just dawned 
npoB her. 

■yip: (i) "for" merely giving a reason. This use is exceed- 
ingly common and quite easy. 

(ii) " Why 1 " " What 1 " introduciag an indignant or emphatic 
qneation, e.g. 1. 590 ; '• What I thou a man ? " 

(iii) "Yes, (or . . .," "No, for . . ." Frequent insticbomythiaf 
when the (speaker assents to or dissents from what is said by his- 
interlocutor, and gives a reason for so doing. Sometimes used, 
not in conversation, when one answers a roinark of one's own. 
Whether " Yes " or '■ No " is meant can easily be seen from the- 
nature of the sentence containing yip (1. 1204). 

■yi : (i) " at least," simply tjaphatiiing either (a) a single word 
which precedes it, e.g. 11. 220, 667, 909, etc. ; or (S) a phrase, 
e.g. 1, 5 (emphasizing hi rif rpir xpifif), 1- 944 (toA) ntvi' txarrat) ;. 
or (o) a sentence, e.g. I. 184 (KaKiv [lo. iff-n] SyijTi^i rJ •'^011). 

(ii) " Yes " in stichomythia, implying assent and adding some- 
thing, eitheT (a) simply further information, e.g, L 912 : " Did 
you make any plot against them ? " " Yes, murder " ; or (ft) an 
important proviso or deduction which must be made from the 
statement to whii.-h general assent is gix'en, e.g. 1. 254: "Wilt 
yoQ leave the attar f" "Yes, }f I shall not lose my life by 
doing so," 
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^ . . . yi: " yea . , . bnt" (or an emphatic "and"), ititro- 
dpoing an objection which destroys the importance of something 
already said, F.j. 1. 584 {■' I got her aa a oaptive." " Yes, but she 
became my giandson's prize," bo that joni claim oo her ie 
annulled by hU). 

E'oOv : (i) " i4 + oBf , '■ and therefore," 

(ii) •' well then," defiantlj closing the discnasion (1. 25S). 

(iii) "bat snpposing," Introducing a second lesa likely or leaa 
welcome alternative, e.g. 1. 338 (" If you kill me your reputation 
will suffer ; but supposing I da escape with my life . . ."). 

SV| : (i) " indeed," emphasizing a particular word (always that 
immediately preceding S-Zf), often ironically ; e.g. 11. ISIT (see 
cote), 324 (ironical). 

(ii) "sQppoaing for the sake o£ ailment," intrcdni'ing an 
unlikely supposition for the sake of showing what result it 
would liava, e.g. 1. 331 (''Ijuppoee for the moment that your 
daughter has taken my life "). 

S^ra: very like Si) (!) ; common in excited questions, and 
after oi in emphatic or excited statemeuts. 

•I Ko£ : *■ if . . . indeed," 1. 1079 (■' Listen, if thou dost indeed 
wish to aid"). This use is quite easy, but should be carefully 
di^tin^ished from that of koI cZ («(] b " even if," which has 
practically the opposite meaning, 

•I wnt : '' if perchance," " in case." 

Am: (i) " then," " next," 

(ii) "and then," introducing an ind^nant question which 
comes as the climax to a discussion. &ee note on the peculiar 
passage 1. 1219. 

f| : (i) interrogaUve use with no English equivalent ; it 
simply dravE attention to the interrcgative nature of the 



(ii) " truly," empbasiaing an aaaertioa (i. 27*). 

ti . . . yip = ii (i) * ydp (ii) (1. 249). 

Kol y&p : " for indeed," a stronger form of yip (f ). 

Kal iLfjv : " And behold 1 " " And mark you 1 " Suddenly calls 
attention (i) to a new person coming upon the atage, e.g. 11. 49i. 
G4t) ; or (ii) to B fresh thought which strikes the speaker, e.g. 
II. 61, 073 ; or (iii) anything novel or startling, e.g. 1. 820. 

(liv; indicates that a clause (introduced by ii) ia to follow 
which will form a. contrast to the tUy-cla-ass. Sometimes, but 
rarely, itiv and di aimply join two clausea without any opposition 
(e.j. in 1. 940). 
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|dr • • • oir: (i) » pkr + o2Sr, " so,** almost the same as o8r. 

(ii) ^ naj rather * (^ Lat. tataur), conectiiig or supfdementing^ 
a previous statement. (There are no instances of this nsage in 
the Andramaehe^ bat it is common and important.) 

|U0r : (i) ** sorely . . . not* (» Lat. »imi), introducing a qnes* 
tion to which the speaker expects a negative answer (L 88, 
where ii^ merely strengthens pJm). 

(ii) an ordinary emphatic interrogati¥e, like f Q) ; in this case- 
fuav (originallT /d^ otm) loses its negative force. 

oikow : (1) » od 4- oCm, ** then . • • not t " used in questions. 

(ii) *' certainly not," empharising an afiirmation. For a finely 
expressive nse of oCkow . . . tc, see L 444. 

o^Kovv : " then,** a stronger form of o8r, the negative part of 
the word being neglected. (This word does not occur in the 
Andrimiache, but should be noted and distinguished from offxow. 
To distinguish them is easy when it is observed that in each case 
it is the accented part of the word which is important.) 

o^ : (1) " therefore," " then," inferential or resumptive. 

(ii) joined sometimes to the more important of two alternative 
clanses. In such cases it cannot be translated, but the sense 
should be given somehow ; e.ff., in 1. 731, ** I will not suffer aught 
untoward, nay nor will I do aught of the kind." 

Toi: '*as you know," ''mark you," appealing either to the 
knowledge of the person addressed or to general experience. 
It is thus often used in proverbial expressions (e,g, 1. 636). 



VOCABULARY 



HoTK.—The prineipal parti of eampeuHd verbt are given, vnder 
tile vacma^ounded form, if ilia latter ecmtrt in the Vopabulaiy; 
if not, they are jioen vnder the eomppmtdedfi'rm. 



i,yaSii. ij, if, good, noble. 
dYoXjio, aioi, t6, statue. 
'A■<fa^^^H'ivllOi, a, of, of Aga.- 

'AYn^i^Voiv, orot, 0, Agamem- 

^Y^v, too mnch. 
iy/^"' iryf^. ^r^f'^n, 
tryiXna, ^(\)iai, Imi^SjjV, 



dyy^Af, Dir, i, messenger. 
&Y"^'n< V' St bent arm. 
Ay^i*^ ^i^'y beantifal, famaas, 

Arfraim, ^am, to be ignorant. 
Ayvik, li, if. pnre, chaste. 
Afopos, Du, h, meeting, assembly. 
AfpfuDjuii, EiirTowu, to hunt, 

porsne, snatch. 
l^piAt, Bi o*', wild, fierce. 
iiYX^vT), 11, 4> hanging-, baiter. 

^Tfuu, to lead, to bring, keep. 

Ay^v, Jkrai, h, struggle, action at 

law, trial. 
^YOvitofLai, riu^uu, ^Ufi0d,ui;f, 

[0 contend for a priEe, con- 

Mnd in & lan-anit. 
AGA^l, BV, h, a brother; dScX- 

*4i, 4 df, JQiAike. 
AEIkj», i^itw. todo wrung, injure. 
ASCKott, u □justly. 
i-SfiKip-ot, or, anexpected . 



&-Gcni\ot, 



«ithou 






d-GiivaTos, or, unable, powerless, 
iSvrov, ou, ri, shrine, 
dii. always. 
ii<£pd. See oT/Kii. 
dtXirrAf , unexpectedly. 
d-Sdvaros, of, immortal. 
JUStot, Of, ungodly. 
HBXuit, a, or, wretched, 
dflpfai, ijinii, to look, g 

bonsider. 
dBpoItog, (Tu, to collect, 
depdot, a, Of, in a body. 
d-StiirfVTO*, or, not Hattered. 
aCo, at, ij, land, country, 
alai, alas I 
AIokISi)!, du, o, descendant of 



AtaKdc, oii, i, Aeacoi, father of 

nlyXdni, (traa, tr, radiant, 

J! littering. 
utYXot, laea, tr, eimtr. for 

aiy\i4lt. 

"AiSitt, oir. Hades, the god of 
the world below; the world 
below, Hades, the grave. 
dlEiai, oGi, T), Eense of shame, 

niodesty, feeling of bononr. 
nttf. poetical form of iti, 
alSipMt, n, or or oi, or, of or 
' ilonging to the upper air ; 



\ 



high in air. 



I 
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olMip, ^, i, the (ik;. 
oIkoXXu, aliS>iii, to coai, fawn. 
oIk^Xui, tt, aDseeml;,wret«hed . 
al|u, BToi, t6, blood. 
a[|idTdu. iiaw, to make blood}', 
cUjiaT-ftfiTiif. 6i't with blood- 

Etained face, 
airiia, Arw, ^rerro, ^I'dni, to 

praise, be content with. 
alirwviSi, i), 6i>, lofty. 
aIp«o-w, cojs, ij, choice, 
alji^u, oip^iru, fIXoi', ifpijta, iip^ 

Sijv, ffl")*"", to take, capture ; 

middle, to ohooae. 
at<ra, ijt, 4, fate, deatin;. 

jirfljjjuu, to perceive. 
Atlmiip, i>po?,igDOtant,ui>EkiUed. 
ol^Q-ittpG^ ft, covetous, 
aUyfiit, d, ir, shomefnl. 
oUrvvwi], 1J5, 4, shame, disgrace. 
alrM, oir^ffui, ^rijoa, JTTjta, to 

ask, beg. 

olTiot, a, oil, causing, gMilty. 
alX|'*^"'T£B. iSo!, Th a captive 

ol)(ji-AXiiiTos, 01', taken in war. 
cXuv, Qmt, i. time, life. 
aKirmp, opot, i, healer. 
i^KlvTfrtK, on, motionlees, im- 

movable. 
JUKXavTot, w, unwept. 
4-kX™t<w, or, not closed, tm- 

locked. 
&-Kai,vimi]Tat, of, not eliared. 



^KpIfK. DC, not judged, witli- 

A-Kpmrrofi, ov, QD hidden, 
AhiU, Dor. for im-fi. 
dc-H). ^t, li, beach. 
ii-Ki\uav, or, bairea. 
Akw, diatoa, iKor, agaiost one's 
will. 



6X'^iia, iffftii, to feel pain, grieve. 
dX.Y'lSiiv, dtut, ii, pain. 
oX^eoJi, Bi, 17, truth. 
d-X<iW|t, ^c, true. 
AXlos, o, op, of or belonging lio 

the sea. 
SXii, enough. 
oXdrKcpai, aXiiaotiai, ii>ta!r, 

fXuia, to be ciiughr., be 

convicteil. 
dXicVI, TJ!, i), stiength, dafence, 

light. 
iXK&, bnt, 

&XXa9, 4 0, other, different. 
AXXiSTpUK, a, 011, belODglog to 

another. 
iXXd-XpiiXi ivrot, of a strange 

colour, foreign. 
d-Xoxa$, Du, 4, wife. 
SXs, d\6!, i, salt ; in /. sea 

(poetical). 
ft|ui, at the aame time, together. 
^quUla, as, q, ignorance, vice, 

iniquity, 
a|iuiprdv», dttapT^&/iai,i^fiapTotr, 

ilnipniKa, to miss, lose, Bin, 

ijuiup^t, (£, ir, dim, obscure. 



^{i-Zlxavoi, or, di Hi cult. 
' " n ^. struggle, 



jjk; 



mpete, 



■a 



&|uXULe|iai, 4irD;«ii, t 

struggle. 
d(i-iUvoi, poetical for ii's-^^ui. 
ojids, poetical for ifibt. 
dfiirXaKlffTCH, (l;iirXa«:i)rTui, ^/i- 

AfiiirXaKiiv. See a>iirXiu:firt:u. 
^imi|HVat. See drsir^m^cu. 
Hjivyjia, oToi, rd, a teaiing, 
il|iwa9itv, poetical 2 aor. of 

AnTTKoft. See i,rawoti. 

a^iUVB, a/Aufw, ^uiiva, poetical 
2 aor. iiiiiraBoi; to keep off, 
ward off, defend; middle, 
avenge oneself. 

&|i^(, mith dot., around, aboat. 
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on account of, for the sake of, 
conoerning; e. one, around, 



»d 



&fu|>i-aX((rinii, ifoi, to wind rouad . 

AjiqiiifidTiiip, spot, having two 

moll: era. whose father has 

i^i-^iitfft, i<. perfectly clear. 

AJi^i^poXoi, oir, &, double spit. 

Xv, uiitTBHilarahlB jiarticU im- 
pljiug contingency, possi- 
bility, or indeliniteness. 

Av, orasis for S in. 

livd. on, in. 

ilyoYK<lt<'i ''<i'<>'i to compel 

^vayNtuoi, a, ov, aUn oi, or, 
ntceEsarj" ; connected by 

dv^T0p<>v,DV,Td,p^RCe,teinp1e 

USB Up, kill, destroy. 
Av-avGpoi, nritliout a hasband, 

S.fat. inaKTot, i, king, lord. 

dvoffut, uQworthllj. 

dva-irfTopai, -ir-HjaBiiai, dwTrri- 
^T,r oT &>eirri.iA.j,v, to fly up, 
take wings and be gone. 

dv-i-iTTw, -d^u>, -Tj'jia, to fasten 
on, attach. 

dv-opird^u, to snatch ap, take 

Avairo-a, ^, a queen, 
dvdirira, dvdfui, to rule. 
BvdirraTas, or, laid waste. 
dvuMTTpj^, to turn upside 

down; miiJiHc, to dwell. 
tivturTpoiM, 17, overthrow. 
i,voj(r\rtii, 6v, bearable. 
'AvGf>o|Kix.'). Ill 4, Andromache. 

4.v-^)^n^l■,-i^|^^i]lt, ivairxii'rBti.ai. 
^KiX*/"!*, ^'■««TC^'"'''p bold 
oneself dp, endure, allow. 



■ go. ^H 



ilvi]Pt|TVjpi«i,a, w,inakiDgyi 

agaiii. 
<£v-'f|Xuii, OF, Bunlesi 
av^p, AvSpii, i, man, husbands 
dvflptnros, Du, i, 
dv.£i](ii,. -ijtruj, -j; 

-erjuai, to send forth, let 
avfrni. Dor. for i^Im 
dvoui. ni, 1^, folly. 
lUvoiuis, 01', lawless. 
tivTatos, o. Of, right opposite^ 

avT-aiut^opAk, ^Dfuu, to give nr 
take in exchange, answer. 

ivrl, opposite, instead of. 
(Aliooys taiei gen.). 

i£vTtdj|M, daa. to go towards. 



(LVTt-Xa|i^vcg, to receive in- 
stead of or in turn. 

avrC-iroiit, -iroiSo!, childish. 

ctvT(-ffToixos, 01", corresponding 
to, like. 

IvTOfiai, to entreat. 



oillui. worthily. 

d-ir-d-y™, to carry off. 

S-irait, dTroiSoc, cbildlesE. 

dir-a.XK6.avu, -aXXdfu, .i»\Xa|a, 
-liWaxa. -if^XaVfiai, -irWdx- 
flijir or -i,XX*7ijii, to sat free. 

&ira^, once, once for all. 

dir-oprds, i}iTi.i,tobaug,strangIe. 

dtrapxaf, £v, al. offerings, titst- 
Iroits. 

&.itas, airii<ra, Airor, all, all 
together. 

dir-avSdu, ^sm, to forbid, be 
wanting towards, fail. 

dv-OiVpda. to take away, re- 
ceive good or ill from, enjoy 

Ait-iipii, (i) from iljil, to be 



I 



^^^^^^ 


^w 
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awaj from, be abBent ; (ii) 


4pW(]iau, to gain. 


from ri/u, to go away. 


apTralu.ipTifftu.flproJn.flpB-dna, 


d-impM, Of, inexperienced, 


til uarrv off, snatcli up. 


ignorant. 


4p<niv, (1., male. 

"^PX^t 7t. ^. beginning, botb- 


i-.rX,]<rrta. a,, ^.iHBHtiate desire. 


Airi (ffmt. ),farfrom, by reason ot. 


ri^ignty, magistrate. 




«PX». ^Pi-^' t" twgin. "Tl"; 


ont, result. 


midJlB, begin. 


diro-BX^u, to gaze at. 
iwoiiSuiiL. to give back. 


(i-iAvdii, A, weak, insignificant. 


'A»-LaTW, iJo., «, /em. orf/., 


dira-KT^vu, to kill. 


Asiatic. 




' AriH^it, poe tic form of * Aoiani. 


XniiffB, to enjoy, profit by. 


d<nr£t, Woi. ^, shield. 


&ir-d\XiJ|ii, to destroy; middle. 


A-inAf'l'Vos, <*, without gar- 


Co perish. 


lands. 


Ltta^trria, to spit forth, loathe. 


4oTV, eoi cw (ui, t4, city. 


raject with loathing. 


■Ao-riUviiS ("lord of the city "), 


a^ofvi. or, without passage, 


Astyanax, sod of Hector and 


impracticable, impossible. 


AndcDmai;he. 




Sto, Dor. for 47^^ 


dvD-iTT&Xu, bo send away; 


drcip, but. 


past, go away. 


4-T.Kvos, w, childlesB. 




o-Tnix^jS. -/i, without weapons. 


<t>eii-,imi. 


fin], i,f, ^, delusion, bane, pest. 




Arripis, d, i», baoetul. 


•l>eifi^r (with paHiaipk ttjro- 




^Wjwoi), to perish. 


4Ti|urtt, di^taoetuUy, withoot 


iiTTOimi, iif/oiiai, ii^i^v, to 




touch. 


'Arpif^t, ov, t. SOD of Atreue, 


iir-aWio, to thrust away. 




ipd, inteTTpg. particle. Bee 


memcon and MenelauB. 


Appendix. 


A-rvtoiuu, be distraQght, be- 


AfM, inferentM partirie. See 


wildered. 


■ Appendix, 


ai. again, raoreoyer, on Ibe 


Apopi (see i;ap.«w), it U fixed. 


other hand. 


decreed. 


e.^y^^. «, a light, beam of the 


dpoffmcB, ipH, lipipw, iia>a 


son, eye. 


inlTong per/.), to be joiu&l 


aiSn, Dot. for aiSi,. 


cloEeU- tc^etber, be fitted. 


aiSiu, 4<rw, to talk, speak. 


6fiir<r». dpdfu, to strike hard. 
'AoYtlot, o, on, Argive, beloiig- 


aiSJi. i,,, «, voice. 


log toAT^osCseeneitwoMj. 


avXo, Dor. for ai\^. 


'Afyei. om, ri, Argos, a state 


c.i\f\. ^, ■^, open court, abode. 


in S. Greece. 


a^Ufi, straightway. 


'ApYvot, ii,iw,of the shipAi^o. 


airo-KpfiT^ ft, having full 


&(»Ta[, eratii/or al ipiTal. 


power. 
airiv, ii», rejiexivB proHimn. 
himself, herself (»). 


Af^t, Apwi OT Ap™, i, Ares, 


the god of war ; war. 


aiT-i., afini. .iri, seit Cy.«); 


ApSpov, Bv, tA, a joint. 


u*:ft ar(tn. 6 airij, ii aM,, 


ap^io, aroi, t4. chariot. 


ri alrri. the same. 

9 
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■i^-tr\\u, -^w, 



o(k««i jast as it is, merely. 
ai%ii», iSffiu, M) boast, be con- 

■o^Miipb, to take away. 
JSi-^ffiTot, w, ucdei^BjiDg, im- 

4L-^i6ovol, or, bounteous, plen- 
Sd my' ■« 

iWr/^m, to arrive. 
A'xSp^ 'i thankless, unlovely. 
'AxAi^os, ou, i, Achelous, name 

o£ river nroQing bbrongh 

Aetolia and AcaroaniB. 
AxBiK. oui, Ti, burden, 
'AxiXXris, AiJi, 4, Achilles, son 

of Peleas and Thetis. 
S\oi, avs, t6, pain, grief. 

BoMt, lilt, 6, deep. 
Pafv», jS-iffOKai, (S;,3.,«a, (|3i,», to 
RO, sMp. 

l^-ilirtr, ^^^ij*MU, to throw. 
Biif>Sa{»t,ai', barbarous, foreign, 

pwriXiioG, in, royal. 
BcwiXivt, iut, b, king, 
WX(|iVDv, 00, tA, dart. 
BlXcrt, dtt, T^, arrow, dart, 
piXi^wv, Dv, eompaar. of iyuBbt, 

p^jio, oTot, ri, step. 

pM, ac, ^, force. 

pfaiot, a, or, violent. 

Bfot, Du, 6, life. 

giaW|, ijt, i), life. 

pCoTDv, Of, 4, life. 

BXii^. i«, 17, harm, injiirr. 

.pXairTJ,vM, iSXamfoui, l^inrBy, 

to bud, grow, be born. 
BUito, ^u, to look at, see. 
pXioa-Ku, iio\oSiiaiy fiioXw, /ii/i- 

BodM, ^o^a, to crj, shout, 
P*ii ^'> J^i cry, ehout. 
BoXl^, ^, ^, stroke, wound. 
poTt\pf ijpcjf b, herdsman. 



povXnrHipuiv, du, tA, Council- 

SovXtuia, ffui, to take coansel. 
Bo<l\T|<nt, rui, ij. wish, will. 
P«vXopli, ^0 uXitiro^ai, jpo KX<i 0)^ , 

pomripOT, Of, orpierciog. 
poOs, ^o6t, i or ii, bulloclt, COW. 
gavngt, au, 6, herdsman. 

pp{4i<>l, eiri, ri, child, babj. 
Bporiicruis, a, of, mortal. 
BpoTfii, oD, D, mortal, man. 
Bpixo*, o", 4, nooae. 
ppuYMt, (^ of, in the depths 



of. 



,t the i 



c for yij. 



70, Don ,,,. — — 

yaXo.. ai, i). earth, country. ■ - 

■(otiPpiSf, oS. 6. connexion by 

marriage, son-in-lan*. 
Y&jiJv, ya)j£i, (-f^itBi, yiyiiiTiKa. 

to ranrr.v. 
Yd)i.ot, Ob, 0, marri.ige. 

^1. Bee Appendix. 

■yfyis. wffo, wt, jiaH pf. of 



7^l>». to be full. 
Y^viBXaV, ou. ri, offspring, 
'ymuij, iiiat, i). beard. 
Yfvva, 0!, t), offspring. 
Yn^oiei. a, or, noble. 
Y^vot. out, tA, race, desOBnt. 
Tf^iiit, uH, ii, cheek. 
ftpauJI, d, ir, old. 
Y'pas, ui, r£, gift, honoQr. 
Y^puv, oiToi, h, old maa. 
Tfl' T^'i ^1 earth, land. 
'Y<ipai, ut, r6, ol^ age. 
IftTvopitii, yeviflaiuv., iyethiktii 

ytyo"!., t-o become, be horn. 
YiYVciiTKu, yniffi^iiK, ^|'lPQJl 

fytmo, to pcrceii 

knowledge, know, 1 
YXAwo, i)t, 17, tongue. 
irWjinoB, 0, ov, legitims 



I 



ight. 
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■y»i(k^, ijt, *, jndgment, piirpoa«, 






SjiLos, rd, body, form. 
6^ Si, ^, right hand. 


yovcit, iwt, i, parent. 


y6vat, on. a, offapriog. 


St{l|iii]Xot. or. receiving ahecp. 


■yivu, oToi, r6, knee. 


used for sacriBce. 


■yios. ou, i. a wailing, groaning. 


H^t, d, 4», on the right hand. 


lopvSs. 'i. 4". terrible, fierce. 


Kp,,.„,,V,neck. 


■ypafls. ipnii. ii, old woman. 


&«yii. „S, i. fetter. 


yiaXov, ov, ri, hollow. 


S(inrd>. iaii, to be master of. 


yiti%. ov, i, Chamber, field. 




■yv|iv(fs, ij, ir, naked, defence- 


Grips, hkher. 


TuvaiKflol, a, w, belonging to 


Gniripot, a, ov, second, of lese 








tixp}^^ Sii'^. is^£i,^v, s^n" 


7*+, Twrit, 4, VQUnre. 


/lai, to ceceiTe. 




Siu, Sio-U, Wipro, BidiKa, iS«i7», 




Siif*™, to bind. 


with fate, ordained hy tlie 


GJj. See Appendix. 


KodB. 




Saf|u>v, eras, A, fate, lock. 




Sdios, B, 0*. hostile, deatruoti?e. 


EtlXos. i|. <,r, clear, eviileat. 


SdKpv. Ti, tear. 


Si]^OY^uv, oi'Toi, i, elder of 


SdKpv|ui, 07-01, 7-4, tear. 


tlic people, senator. 


GiiKpvM', t6. tear. 


Grjpdt, i, ^, long;(i:eu^asa'Jv.) 


SoKDvu, iaiii, to weep. 


lor a long time. 


Sdjiofi, aprot, ii, wife. 


Sflra, certainly, to be sure. 


S<l«t5<», gu, ri, land, soil, floor. 


Bee Appeudiz. 


Gid, with gen. throagli, by 


abode. 


meansof ; withace. throiigh- 


Sdpds. Dor. for Sijyrfi. 




Si4»i. „,, ^, laurel. 


Gia-pa£v(*, to atep across, cross 


«. but, and. 




SAsiKO, to fear. 


GioftAij, ijl, ^, riaader. 


Effi<>p«a. y/. (mrt jH-«. *ra«) 


v'i;p«o/«u- 


in turn. 


8.1. Si-^Bti, ihhiiie limperi.), it ia 


SiivGivB, in two ways. 

Bi ai^Mu, ijiru, to drain oat. 


necessary, one must. 


S>£kkv|il. hlfoi, tSei^a, i4Stix<i. 


drink to the dregs, 


UtixBit', SiitiyiiiK, to Bhow, 


Sia-iriaafvM, aySi, to bring to an 


eiplain. t«ach. 




Gui-imCvw, to go through 
S1iS<iirKiiXa«, oc, i, teacher. 


£ttua. OTot, rb. fear. 


EtipACvo. to be aEndd. 


SrSAo-Ku, J,Sdi«, to teach. 


lay£.Tiu, dxrm, to frighten. 


GfSi^S, 11, ov, double, twofold. 


ShviIs, i), if, terrible. 


GC£iii)ii, a^ffni, IBoFKa, i^iuiKO, 


SuJti|i, ok, lasting ten years, 


iioflip.. KSo^a,, to give. 


passing ten years. 


GUpa, Dor. for S.ipij. See 


SiXtop, arot, ri, bait. 


Aa^ad-ii. 


AA^it. iS«, i, Am. adj. of 


Gi-tKir<pa(vw, <ui3, to bring quite 


Delphi. 


10 an and. 
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Bt-iJoBM, ou, i,. a paBsage. 


BwrrCxAii. liffio, to be unhappy. 


GlKaLos, a, w, just. 


Siio--tBv*s, h. unfortunate. 


Kk.], ,,, i,. tight, jUEtiCB. 


Gio-.^IU!, 0,, of ill omen 


BtDviWis, ti, deacended from 




Zeus. 




Si iXAuftt. to deatroj utterly. 


S<l<r-d>puv, OK, hostile. 
Svo-iBiiXoxTai, ov, unguarded. 
BiwiwuOT, ov, bearing a name 


6i«-Xo0f, ij. dSv, doubU, 


8£-rrixM. 0". doubled, twotold. 


Surmi,, ^, or, twofold, doable. 


of ill oimeii. 


Si^iMuu, iriii, to drive a chariot. 




8i-uMn. to tlirnst away. 


B«|iii, aroi, Ti, house. 


E|H.ti. Hot. i, female siave. 




8dk{u, Jiifui. ^Sdfa, SiSiiK'iiiii, to 




think, eeem ; Jaxil. fSo^c (im- 




pera.), it seems good, it is 


Uu, im/./ (!<ji., «i.j, to aJlow. 


decreed. 


iatmJv. See airii. 


Mktio^s. *m, i}, credit. 


(pt,v,2a^. «/;9c,(™. 


&JXui«, n, 0*, crafty. 


iYVCv*n]s, ou, i, inhabitant. 


h6\at, ou, 0, craft, treachery. 


t(-KapTip&., ^ju, to persevere. 


U»t, <i«, i, house. 
Mia, i,t, i reputation. 


be steadfast in the face of. 


t(-K.ijuii, -,fiiro;«i, to lie in, be 


8op£KTTT8», 0^. won by the 


oppressed by. ^ 


spear. 


(YVoiKa,^/, if-yiyouiirKu. -^^M 


Bopi-n^iTTup, opoi, i, master of 


lY««v. 3 oor. o/7.-y.=io«... ^M 


SopL-irtrf|s, 4!, Elaiu by the spear. 


ISiiira, I feared, ^H 


tipu. Uparai, Ti. beam, apear. 


ISva, av, Td, nuptial giFts. 


ship. 


IBpo, nj, ^, seat, suppliant pos- 


Bopi-jwos, Bv. i, ally in war. 




BqOX.h«, a,»..otBlaverj-. 


iBpttlcs, a, Ok, sitting, 

mM. ^SAi(o«, to be willing. 


GouXfvu, ou, to be a .slave. 


EoOXii. iji, i, female sla\o. 


wish. 


EdfiXiot, a, <»',slavish, of slavery. 


•t. if. 


SoSXm, w. 4, slave. 


<lWi,yorfiripfci/«3«. 




tOt. that 1 


Gpdu. Spi™. to do. 


ttXKiSira, t our, i^Xiu. H 




•tXov, 2 aor. alpiu. ^H 




<lp(, ftTa/.<u, to be, ^M 


Swa|UU, ivr-^ao/iai, iSvriiSitr, 


«V. to go- ^ 


JtSinjMQi, to be able. 


tlwtiv, Saor. o/X(7W- 


tivifvi, tan, ij, power, ability. 


d-ir^, if indeed. 


SivSirit, «»[, n. power, ability. 


(EpYu, tlpEw, to abut iu, prevent. 


Siio, two. 


stop. 


Sfifwwii, to lament. 
Swr-WiLBV, <,y, ill-fated. 


(ll, m^A aea. into, to, at. 


<1g. Ilia, 6>, one. 


Bio-AvTM, Of, hard to unfasten. 


ttmi'.roj. oDce, once for all. 


gripping. 


(tr-B^iiKv^ouai. to arrive at. 


8uo--|inl^», A. hostile. 


do-.BdXX«, to throw into, in- 


SlM-rava(, or, Dor. for lilffTijrot. 


v^le. 


fiio^vos, 0", wretched. 


"""" i 




1 
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■iffitf, i^ir'ura, to pay 



<C<ro|Uii./uf. nf oIBa. 
cta-'0&05» oVf ij, eut ranee. 
(lo-opdai, to look nt, see. 
ttir-irfirTAi, to fall into, be thrown 

<(<r-^p(o, to Carr; into, bring 

forward, introduce. 
4l<r-ilKiLTdai. ijo-iii, to go coQtinn- 

talj, visil. 
4trN, within. 
-(Ito, tben, after tbat. See 

A ppendix. 
4l-rt . . . (Ire, whether ... or, 

JK or {(, icitA gen., out of, from, 

in consequence of. 
JKiurTat, fi, or, e&ch. 
(kSti (jew..), OQ account of. 
Jk-P&U«, to throw out, banish. 
(Kyovot, 01', i, deecendaut, eoii. 
iit-Uu. 'S^au, to bind. 
4k-Sti|iuis. oy, from borne, absen t. 
fa-Gu»|iL, to give cot, give 

uwa; in marriage. 
Jut!, there. 
iKdvoi, 1), 0, a* prim., be, she, 

it ; at adj., that. 
factto-t. thither. 
(kBctoi, or, pat Cot, exposed. 
JK-Ka)j.ft|w, lu, to carry out, take 

te-Kupidtu, diru, to nuh out 
like a reveller. 

Jx-Xt(ir», to leave. 

JfKXvTot, w, set loose, unfas- 
tened, bandy. 

Jh-Xuu. to release. 

in (lavddvM, to learn thoroughly. 

Jn -v^piirB, to send out. 

JN-irtpdui, diru, to Coiite forth. 

k-WpSu, ■rtpaio, to destroy 

JK'irCuiirXiiuL, to fill up. 
jK-iriirra, to fall out, be 

banislied. 
4c-«oi^a>. t« work Out, hear. 
jic-irop(lt*<i ''Si '° provide, cause. 
■tK-Tilvu, to Stretch out, expo.^e, 






Ut(v«, 

IktoBw. from outs 
iK-raJri™, [TttijtoEh 

away, shoot arruwa. 
fccTiis (.gen.), outside. 
"EitTup, opts, i. Hector. 
iic-iWfHii, to carry out, spread. 
iK-AfirY«, to llee out, escape. 
lK-^^|iai, to be thoroughly 

afraid, 
fciiv, iKiDaa, Mr, willing. 

iXAtrvHV, cv, leas, fewer. 

4\it0qB, ik^Xii/iiu, 10 drive, 

4X«iv, aw. 171/ n/oipi«. 
'EX^. nt. ij, Helen. 
'BXfvos. ov, 6, Helenus. 
iXtuBtpot. a, Of, free. 
tt«iiB<(KKm)fUu, liirui, to l>e free 

of spaccli. 
IXtK-rit. ^. iv.twisted, deceitful 
IXku, i\{i.>.(nf a, iXtiiTui.fOiKVira, 

to draw, drag. 
EXUi. itoi, 4, Greece. 
'EXXip', t|>ai, i, a Greek. 
JXv[[u. lui, to hope, expect. 
iXirtt, lios, ■i, hope. 
^vnSv, ij.-, luyaelt (TrJ/eririr). 
IjxPoX^, ^i, q, charge, assault., 

attack. 
^OLyt, emphatic form of IfUiL 
^Xsv, 2 oar. o/fiXdiatu. 



i)iirapiiio^Bi. to travel. 
I|nn>p(i, u*, Tit, burnt sacrifices. 
jju^vus. Openly, clearly. 



slay. 



Jv (da(.), in. 
^aCpu, Itapa, 
Jv-d!kLM, o. or 

or of, the sea. 
far-oXXdm, dfu, to exchange, 

tv-oXoi, W = tl'lt\lllt, 

tv-BVTfac, a, or, opposite, op- 
posing, hostile. 
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li>-6^D|iai, to receive, hear. 
h..B£Bu|ii. to give up, give. 


^v, part, from the iaiptrtJ^^M 


fc-Bucoi, », riehteoufl, jast. 


!{u, without, outside. ^^M 


WSov, within. 


lEoetv, from withaut, Outside. ^^M 


ftrwa (gen.), on acooimt of, for 


ioiKa, (-oin (iinj>erJ.),it ia Siting, ^^M 


the Bake of. 


seems. ^H 


Ili«m {iwperi.-), there ia in, it 


tir-dtvHi, Co praise, reuommend. .^^f 


16 posaiblB. 


Mo, thcD, there, where. 


4ir-at(w,-af)«,-Sp«,-5p«B,-vpftj», ^H 


bSo', thence, after that. 


-flpucu. to lift up, excite, ^H 




induce. ^M 


b-aiK^, i^u, to inhabit,. 


lir-dKTuit, a, or. on the coast. ^H 


fv-oiKos, Of, dwelling in; as 


fnC, when, since, because. ^M 




tirii-EV), since, seeing that. ^M 


fcr-rdvai, tostreCch tight, fastea. 


lI^^.(l|l^ to come upon, overtakfl^^^l 


iraprUoQ. 


fntlirtp, seeing that. ^^1 


b>-TUr«, lo bear in. 


(x-um. then, neit. ^H 


4, uaeii instead of tic before a, 


lir-tJ^XO)"^ to go ont against, ^H 


vowol. 


proceed to an extremit;r. ^H 


li-oIpwM, o», chosen. 




^aif^u, lo tahe out, snatch 


(rrti^vav (.2 nor. loiCA no pTii.\ ^H 


f(-aiWu,4iTu,to<1emancl ; middle. 


hr-{xv< to hold out, present. . _ 


bee; for oneself, ask pardon 




for. 


htl.,-u:itk gen. upon, at, towards; 


j£-a)i,pXiJu, iliaiii, ta make barren. 


idth dat. on; icith ace. tt> 


(fo fetch). 




ttn-^oLva, to set foot on, arrivo 


^-avix", to hold np; middle. 




to bear np, acquiesce. 


iwL-piuMw, w, at an altar. 
iwitfu|iia, at, ft, desire. 


i{-av£ii|n,.^fftu,-flico,-ri<a,-tlfljiF, 


etf«u, to Blacken, loosen. 


tniKOwot, or, shared. 


iJ-av(irrTi|ii. to make riae from 


(irt-Koupos, or, helping. 


one's scat. 


tiri-Ulii,uii, to lay bold of, stop. 


tE-apWojiAi, iaa)iat, to deny 


*iri-irljrrH, to fall upon, befall. 


tirippoli, ■?!, ft, influx, fiood. 


strongly. 


tn-maitiia, to look at, watcb 


tt-i£p-yu. to eiolnde. forbid. 
^-Akh. to draw one. 




Im-irinLu, to drag along. 


g-.piq|Jig, liffw, to desert. 
»|-i<m (imperi.), it is allowed, 




iirurTaX.y|, %s, 17, command. 
iwv-OTp^, to turn t«ward.ip 


is po^.sihle. 




in paeiire, be turned towards. 


cautious of, take great prc- 


allnde to, refer to. 




ImT^GiuK, a, or, suitable, fitted. 


l£-nipCaxw, to find out. 
^•U(|idtw, Atw, shed tearg over. 


*iri.T£eii[ii, to pnt upon, lay 


npon, inflict. 


^-DTKDu, lifTw, to make swell 


M-Movoc, or, jealoos, spiteful. 


out, exalt. 




^ '£o5os. ou, ft, a way out, door. 


abiy. direct. 


^_ te-o^ul.., •!«,«. to make like. 
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(0- iintat, or, having Gne horses. ^^| 


tprvov. 00, t6, work, biisineas. 


(C-KOpiros, or, fruitful. ^^H 


lf.tb.. ,w, to caDse to lean, 


i«icX<i&, 01, i,, renown. ^H 


pre99, thrust. 


fi-tuvyjs, i!, kind, gradoas. ^^1 


j|)Ttp'<^' <"> ^> BoliCude, looeli- 






(iivatot. ov, wedded. ^H 


*pTl(iot, w, lonelj, destitute. 


tiv&Tup, Dor. for tirirrup. ^^H 


lin]|uu, uaui. to make solitary. 


tiyh. 3i, 1), a bed, marriage. ^H 


leave. 


(vvi]T«p, opoi. d, husband. ^^H 


pit, fpiSot, 4, strife. 


•E-vom, -I'oi^r, kindly, friendly. ^H 


lp|i1)v(V|Mt, oTot, Ti, interpteta- 


(d-Euvot, «*, hospitable. ^^1 




ti-vt\.^%, U, persuasive, con- ^^1 


Epiudi^, in, ij, Hermione. 


vincing. ^H 


Ipoiuii.^piiffo;'!". to question, ask. 
tir«r*», oO, t4, reptile. 


lipb-Ka, (iSp^u, Spot or ijfpop, ^H 


(ISpijta, tiipiSriv. ifipri^i. to ^H 


fyim, imp/. itpTOf, tp'f'u. to 


find, detect. ^M 


crawl, go. 


Bipfi^, „,. ,), Europe. H 


IppH, ippi)irw, to go, be gone. 


Evpi&Tas, ou, 0, Eurotaa, a river ^^B 


lpXO|WL, it/u, ^\Sar, eMAuffa, to 


ot Sparta. ^H 




«i-ircB^, ji, regions. ^H 


IpA. See Mya. 




IpBT&a, 7j™, to aak. 


body. ^H 


4(. old farm of il,. 


ti-THxn^, ''. well - fortiSed,. ^^1 


fcr«M», ■«, i», good, noble. 


strung. ^H 


fenrhrrot. See ihri-TTC. 


rtrBx*", Jiffii, to prosper. ^H 
ci-TtJxijt, A, fortunate. ^H 


lo-T,, ontil. 


•B-4i]|us, or, of good omen, ^H 


farfo, ai, 17, hearth, house. 


d-H^.,,,,;. night. H 


fari-aexos. o», having a lieartb, 


<0-c|)p<»v, ov. gracious. ^H 


at the hearth. 


(OyoImii, tdfoAioi, to pray. ^H 
<G-i|n>xM> 0', courageous. ^^H 
U-tvpta-Ka, to find, detect. ^^1 
4-£t|^i, -.iiu, -^«a, -fr«, .^IV. ^H 


Icrx^tL, ai, ii, liearth, fireplace. 


IirxaTOi, tj, w, farthest, utter- 


most, last. 


(o-B, withiD. 


-flfuu,tosendagainst,laDncti, ^^1 


Mpet, 0, 0*, other. 


^H 


in, vet, still. 


J+-(tpnini, to set over ; in Mr. ^H 


UK^v. 2 aw. (no prei. in mb), 


tensei, to be in charge of. ^^H 




J^KiUfs, ISat, i], burdensome ^H 


d, well. 


appendage, burden. ^^H 


ri-pvtnii, ou. a, one who is 


i+-«pp;t», 10 insult. ^m 


weil-born. 


l\-iXf6m, or, trn6twDrthy. ^^M 


fO->iWis, ^i, well-born, noble. 


l\toi, Dvi, 7-6, hatred. ^H 




ixBpa. B!, <J, hatred. ^^M 


»fiStt4«v£tu, iS,, to acuoQBt 


IxOpit. i. «>', hostile. ^^M 


happj. 


ixflpis. 05. i, euemy. ^H 


ai-G(U|u>v, or, bappT. 


IxSu. to hate. ^^H 


fiGCa, Bi, ^, tranquillity. 


IX*^!^. "■'• V' ^ viper, ^^^| 


(A-GdKl!uii>t, ov, in good repute. 


»X", 'IX"'. *!'-. fX*"-. ^'^'J':=r ^H 


rf^flT,,«, simple, silly. 


favor, to have, bold, resiraia ^^^H 


(v-^vuiot, or, tmveied by wiuda, 


onei,elf. ^H 


(Xpf|v, ™;Mr/. 0/ jyiii. ^^M 
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td-irXovTM, Du, very rich. 

JflM, rtffiij, to live. 

IfBYWfH, [i6^u. to join togatLer, 

tyfryo*, ow, t4, yoke, yoked pair. 
Zcu«, 0, Aril, Alt, Ala, poetical 
ZnPij, Zijii, Z]i.a, ZeuH. 



kfor. 



iviable. 



, See AppeniliT. 
Y^ofum liffo/uu, to gu 
Bt]. now. already (iii 



tomary. 
^Kw, 4|iii, to come, be present. 
'nXias, air, 6, the bqii. 
l(XG6av, poetical for ^\eiir, 

ftpip, QTOi, ri, day. 

«|uit, mini, and ace. jih "f ^iS. 

y^ "■ V. day. 

Vj^-EovXot, ou, b&lf a slai e. 

«v - edr, it. 

nvofov, 2 aor, ofiralpiii, 

if^iid. wlien, at tbe lime wben. 
firtipiIiT>]», Orti, of the mainland. 
^rf6p.T|V, 2 nor. of aluBdvaitai. 

■ffoffij/tai, to belesB, be worsted, 
'tjimiiv, w, less, weaker, inferior. 

0aX.cC|u>t, Du. j, chamber. 
A<LXaira-a. i)t, 4- ^^' 
6&\<ia>rLot, a, ov, of the sea. 
S&vao-IfMS, ov, deadly. 
Bdv&Tot, 0(1. d, death. 
U-ima, 0d^u, to bury. 
icLjHria, i^iii, to be of good 

courage, feel cod Sdent about. 
Sdnra, to sit, ait upon. 
tawov, (cuoyror. of Tdx")- 

more quickly, 
flaiqid^u, diTSfuu, tD wonder, 

OaupuTTiSs, 4i ^1 wonderful. 



Sid, ai, q, a godd< 
0^ ai, 71, Eight, sight-seeing'. 
SRJXfi-rot, w, Beat by the gods. 
Biu>s, a, or, of the gods, divio 
MXw, shortened form of ^e^Xc 
fl(i-SpiilTos. o». built bi 
■-'- " 0, Bod. 



fl«nr£Iii>, iw, to give oracles. 
SanroXta, nt, 17, Thessaly. 
0(«-rdX(Ot, a, av, Tliessaliaa. 
eenrfiXiSt, 1), dv, Thesaaluin. 
QfriSiiev, St, t6, temple ' 



I 



@iTi: 



^.Thetis 



r, Tlicban, 
Gil^Los, OK. D, a lleban. 
O^XuE, im, V. female. 
fti](ra«pos. oC, 6, treat, ure-hou SO. 
Sis. Sait. ri, beach, i^bore. 
hr\TKu.BiL<'o0im,taa.voF,T4ey'^a, 

to die, be kiiled- 
BviiTis, t), 6p, mortal. 
Sods, 4. dBi quick. 
BpcfKi], Tji, ij, Tbrace. 

Bpdiras, Dui, t6, courage, daring. 
Spainis, (la, 6, bold. 
Bp^W"^ ""'' '"*■ creature. 

WpjiKi]. 1)9, ^, poetii'al for S^nij. 
SpT|v^u, Vu, to wai], lament. 
SvYBTfjp. Tf»f, ij, s. daughter. 
0C>pA, aroT, rd. sacrifice. 
hip^ofLiu. t^o^ioi. to be angry. 
dv\Li%, ou, d, heart, mind. 
SBo-S^Kot, Of, receiving incense, 

BVipaStv, from withont, outside, 
ecpaiai, a, w, stranger, foreign. 
tv-4i&T\t, It, fragrant. 

■ISatol, II, w, ot Mt. Ida. 

lUlv. See ipiu. 

tSin, a, w. one's own, private. 

t&ov, lo I behold 1 

lipai. i<«. i, hawk. 

UpiSs, i, ir, holy. 

If, to sit. 

E9i, inyj. 0/ eI/u (t*o). 
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iKtrn, iJDi, 4, female tuppliant. 

'IXidBtiB. oil, of Troy. 

■n.LAs,iiot.ii (/em. 047.). Trojan. 

•Diiov, 01), t4, Troy. 

"DiiM, ou, ^, Troy. 

L|id*. dvToi, d, thoD^. 

fvn, eimj., in order that ; adu,, 

Ivn, S. offaprinK, Bon. 

iirmKiis, 17, i", ot horses, cavalry. 

iimJ-PoTM, ov, horse -pasCurinf;. 

Iinroi. Du, 6, horse. 

(o-Si, inipin-af . »/ otSa. 

iB-ot, ij, Of, equal. 

t<m]iiii, arfyru, (ut^h, hrTiaa, 
(ojTjita, teraixai, isrd8iy, Cii 
make to stand, set up ; fim)i', 
taTTfKOj ttrra^aiy iffriSijv, in- 
tra«f . , to stand. 

Itrriov, on, t6, sail. 

[iTTOpA*. liffaj, to inqnire of. 

lr\iii, itffw, to be strong. 



K<kXXi-|vrltt, it, beaatirullj- 

KoXXC-^opi^as, o*, of lovely form. 

KoXJs, 1}, dr, beautiful, ooble. 
KoX4iPT«, i^iii, to cover. 
KoXut, beautifully, well. 
Kdjif. crasitfoT aid i/ii. 

KOJIVH, KO^oii^l. fiajUoV, lE^- 

^ina, to be weary, worn out. 
K&|idv, BTOfilfoT Kol en6r. 
Ktv, craiii/or tal flo. 
KiLvedLSt. erasUfor koI ii,Uit. 
navraifla, ctatii/ar ra! irTBu8a. 
crmUfoT tai irTsiea'. 






diyjy. 



«aS-apini.tu, to snatch down. 
ic(L9-C<rTi]|H, to set down, make, 

appoint ; in intraTU, leitft 

settle oneself, apply oneself, 

become. 
KoB-updat, to behold. 
Kof, and, also ; icui . ■ . tal, 

both ... and. 
Kolni. Kojiu, luatw, to kill 
■oC-mp, althnugh. 
Kcup^ ou, j, due measure, right 

season, right spot, vital part, 

advantage. 
«a£-rai, and yet. 

K&KtCvoti CTOtU/oT Kai i<!(i*tlt. 
•C&K1], i7f, ^, baseness, coward ic<a. 
icdKtin. i-f-am/or in! itatc. 
KSxHtjiljfn, cm, itiglorions. 
KOKdt, Ti, Ar, evil, base. 
■taKBs, [11, badly. 



ii«/<.r 



Kdirt 

Kairvdt, ou, i, smoke. 

K^o, ri, bead. 

Kojivilu, luffui, to bear fruit; 

middle, reap the fruits of, 

Eoira-dvGfKi, at, 7, Cassandra. 

NOT^, with gen. down from, 
down upon, E^gainat; with 
ace. among, according to, in. 

K^ra, crasitfoT khI elnt. 

KaTaPolvui, tu go down, run 

KaTa-AWjo-Kti, to die, he killed. 
Kar-afOM, to burn to ashes. 
KaT-au((]>>, lu, to wound se- 
verely, ill-tteac, mar. 
KaTK-Kpinrru, to ConceaL 
■cBTa-HTtfvu, to slay. 
Kora-XifpN, ^w. to pour down, 

KardpaTDi, or, accursed. 
Kar^pikot, or, overflowed, 

KST-dpX", to begin, begin npon. 
Kwrariivu, to sigh over. 
Kar^o, Dor. for torijSij. 6ee 

tara^alrw. 
KaT-n)(o)uiii, to pray, praj for. 
KaT-{]^ii, to hold, possess. 
Kar-oiK^o, ^01, to dwell in. 

□p one's abode in. 
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K&Tw, dowQwards, anderDeath. 
«ti|Uii, Kilaofiai, to lie, be put. 
K«EvM, utinj, ft'ire, poetical for 



riXnifio, a7oi, ri, word of com- 

KiX<&ii, (TUitaargeoiiiCOiiiniaDd. 

KOiSa, diaa, to empty, forsake, 

lUvmupot, o>, i, CeDtanr. 
KMirria, i^u, to piick, etab. 
Ktpaw^t, oC, 6, thunderbolt. 
KipEofva, ttpliuiui,ta gaia.taaiie 

Kt^liav, or, more proStable. 
K^pSot. otiT, ri, gain, pro lit. 
KtibaX^. ^1. q, head. 
irilBot, BUI, Ti, ooncosion bj 

;o ra ake proclam a- 



sfvSuvos, ou, 6, dituger, riek. 

■Xafw, (Xaiiiro^i, fi:\aiirra, to 
weep. 

icWvdf, i}, iv, illaatjious. 

kUos. OK!, t6, glory. 

Kkr^Av, 6yoi, i), summons. 

KXnBpev, an, rb, bolt. 

KX-^puo-LS, eui, it, choice. 

KXvraip,liirrpa, at, 4, Cljte- 
mestra. 

■X^, to hear, listen. 

Kv([u, Dlffu, to gall, chale, vex. 

■oIXoi, 7, or, hollo V. 

■a()Uui|uu, ?iiro;uii, to sleep. 

Ki>ivilo|iai, iiaoiuu, to share. 

Koivdt, i), if, common, shared 
in public. 

KOLvdw, itfffu, to make common, 
impart ; middle, communi- 
cate, give a share. 



KopiCt"' '"» *" carrj, bring. 
Kajiwr^it, bD, 6, conductor. 



»(<i, ai 



), dust, 



'ipi^v 

K6pm, Du, A. bof. 
Kepitrra, to arm, arraj 
KOvWw, ■i<ru, to order, 
adorn, miike the best of. 



K^o-uos, ov, 6, 
Koiiiv, cratii 



, cnuii/or Kid oiSir. 

KeiK, aroHtfoT Kai OilK. 

Kovpd, cti, 71, Dor. for xbpii. 
KDvpi], poetic form of Kifi). 
Kpolvai, jTp»u, to accomplish. 
Kpivmap, o^(, 6, a ruler. 
Kf&Tla. -ftaa, tO be strong, role, 
Kpdros, OKI, tA, strength, power. 
Kpauy^l, ^1, )}, crying, uproar. 
Kpdo-cnov. or, stronger, better. 
KpijuiirTiJs, ii, if, hung, handling. 
Kp>)irEs, ihoi, i, fonndatioo, 

basement. 
Kpivti, tplrii, ftpii'a., jt^KpiKa, 

^tplffTji: Kinpiiiat, to judge. 
■plT^js, oS, i. judge. 
Npaiu. ow. to strike, 
Kpinrros. ^, 6r, hidden, secret. 
KpvnTu, npiijuii, to hide. 
Kpv^iixis, a., ef, secret, hidden. 
NTilopaL, KTTiaatiai, irr^irAufpi, 

KtKTtiitax, to get ; in j-f. 

pnsseas. 
KTiCvai, KTiyB, fitrtu'a, fefrwo, 

to kill, 
K-rimipa, OTOt, t4, Bound. 
Kwlvws, o, nr, dflik bine, mnrky. 
KiJav^-TTTipos, ov. dark-winged. 
KvKXot, ov, o, circle, crowd. 

KurpLj, flat, ^, Cypris, or 
Aplir<Klit£, goddess of love. 

Kup^, i^w, to hit, chance, 
happen to be, be. 

KupLoi, a. or, having power 
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iX^X^ij", tRiry^iBi, to obtain 

by lot, obtain. 
XdSpA, secretly, nithoal the 

knowleilge of (elam). 
AdKuvo. i;i, ^, /em. adj., 

ASKtEaijiuv, mroi, i^, Lacedae- 

UXi]|UL. oToi, t6, talk, talker, 

ATj^fliji-, trXij^jitti, W take, 

grasp, receive. 
XtLfL'irpiit, d, ir, bright, splendii] , 
Xa^mt, ^iii, to shice, be illus- 



Xods, DL>, i, people. 

AS-iriftit, or, «I, Ihe Lapith'it, 

X(iinc«i,Xa( V<> W<i,fXa (ov, X Aa la , 
U^, X/fu, (ir ipu, e\e^a. r>r 

er iMx^'n", to say. 
Xria, ot, ij, bootj, plunder. 
X({pa, ^u, ta poor, shed ; miildle, 

ttp melt, flow. 
XAis. a 



Uir. 



Xe(^^, 



, XAd,7 



Xtfilnlvov, ou, Ti, remnant ; in 

X^KTpav, su, ri, bed, marriage, 

marriage-tie, 
X^M, tA, crag. 

Xtirr^lilTot, w, of fine threads. 
XcvK^, irHi, tis, ii, the White 

Beach, a'aUland in tlu Blofk 

Sra. 
XniKiSs, 4i i''\ white, ahinlng. 
Xiuinru, to look, see. 
X^x"*: IK"! tA, b«d, taarriage, 



th. 



\t^. &, o, people. 
Waf, too much. 
Xipas, iSa, i), spring, strean 
Xi|i^V, froi. 6, baven, refiig>.-, 
Xunnii, aSm,/em. adj,, BQiiin 
Xio-ffopai, to beg, pray. 
\M), flt, 4 prayer, entreaty, 
\a^t, dJot, picted, chosen. 
XoYCIofiat, ccC^oi, iXaytriinir, 

calcalate. 
Xiyot, on, i. word, discwasion. 

XaiSop^, liiTu, to revile, 
XoiTTdf, i), if, remaining, icr- 

viving. 
AofifLs, Di>, i, name of Apollo. 
Uxoti eo, i, ambnsh. 
X{i)Latvii)iai, TtUfiSraSuru, iXuu'n- 

riuif, to maltreat, 
Xvin|, i;>, 4, pain, gdef. 
XvcTLt, tut, 4, release. 
Xiai. ctu, to nnffiaton, release. 
XiiBa, Dor. far W^ij. 



iSa, D< 



I, ill-usage, outrage. 



Mala, ai, 4, Mnea, mother of 

Hermes. 
fiaKpiSi, i, in, long, far. 
)iiiiXi«Ta, very mooh, eiceed- 

inply. 
|iav6iiv(ri, fiaS-fyroiKii, tiiSSor, 

futi6.BiiK<L, to learn, ascertain, 

understand. 
luvCo, as, ii, madness, frenzy. 
|iavT(tov, oil, ri, oracle. 
yivrXi, (U!, i, soothsayer. 
liavrdD-vviK, ig, df, oracuiar, 
fa^6TTflj 1^^Ds, i], madnesfl, 

|uurT<Si, oP. i, breast. 

(lArakot, a, op, nr oi. or, foolish, 

^X1< I'l 4> battle, strife. 
p^Y"' f'n'iXij. n(yo, great. 
[J'yrtoi. oif, Ti, greatness, aiie. 
)kce-Ct||ti, -■^u, -^KH. -(Txi, -iD'tj'', 
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)iiXioi, a, OB, also oi, cw, wretched. 

|iAJlu, /uXXiis-ui, to be on the 
point of doiug, be about to 
do, intend, be likel;, doUy. 

^lAot, oui, t6, song. 

)iA.ira)iaii, •/■biuu, to sing, utter 

p4Xu, to be an object of care. 
(Ujiv^iuxi, to remember. 
uiv. filee Appendix. 
MfWXdos, MtvAat, J/Ltvt\tat, 

6, MenelauE. 
jUvu, lima, liitim, /ic^4f!}K!i, 

to stuj, wait, wait for. 
|Upi|iv&, m, -i, care, aniietv. 
pipot, Dvi, tA. Bliaifo, portion ; 

i^ pip.,, in tnrn. 
(uir-a'YKCXov, ov, ri, a javelin 

in^o-ot, jj, or, miiii^le, in the 
middle, 

(lisvc, moderately. 

p«T&, with, geti. among, with ; 
laith dot. (only in poetry), 
among ; urith ace. after. 

Iht-dXy^- '^'■'t ^ repent. 

p«nipirLD*, or, raieed aloft, high 

lUTfurrdrLi. rail, 'i, change, 
jicrarpav^, ^t, i), tnmliig round, 

vengeancB. 
|i^-(i|ii, to go aft«r, pursue, 

vixit with vengeance. 
IMT^pXDfHii, to come after, 

pursue. 
(irr-fm, (iviperi,'), there la a 

IKT-^a. to partake of, bave a 
sl.iire of. 

|l«TflX.flDV, 2 OCT. of litripxOf^'U. 

^axot. Of, partaking of. 

y.f\{ negj<feendilion,pToUibition, 



|i^Xov, ou, ri, sheep. 
^7\v. See Appendii. 
liij-irDTi, with tiihj. leat ever ^ne 

qvanda); with injin. DSver, 
(iiipis. 0", i, thigh. 
l«l-Tt, and not; niire ■ , ■ M^'i 

}ii)Tii^p, Tpitr 17, mother. 

p,i]Tpa 4><Jvn|i. ou, 0, matricide. 

p.>|TpLJios, a, OP, of a mother. 



1 



, tQ devii 



P.TIX0.V11, 



jiilXavoppar^ I 



i, crafty 



|ii)Xag. OKI, TJ, means, expedient. 
|iLaL-(^vov, or, blood-guilty. 
plafTTup, upct, 0, guilty wretch. 
liI^iitT iSas, mizeniup, confused. 
|i(Yvii|ii, /iiiw, liu(a, to mil; 
^niadleaiidpaii , be united to. 
liLKpdc, ri. it, little, petty, 
iituivu, to remain, wait, await. 
Iiur^, Vu, to bate. 
|iLir8^, oil, i, wages, pay. 
piK>j|ioi'nl«i, eisa, to remember, 

liviitrHjp, ^pot, i, Baitor. 

luEpo, ai, J), part, portion, fate. 

SiXis, iiBrdly, Bcsrcely. 
IoXdir<riiaf, a, or, MolossiaD. 
MtJXoTTot. on, i, MolottuB. 
luiXu^s. ov. i, lead. 
(koXiiv, DiJsa, br, 2 our. jrnrf. ^ 

p.ovnpx'o'' "'i ^' BovereigDiy. 

jiitrof ajj £ii/ii,, alone, only. 
|jLOVii-Tpoiroi, at, solitary, 
plpiov, oL>, tA, piece, portion, 
p^s, ou, 0, doom. 
(Lopi^. ^, V|, form, beanty. 
pilrxos, or, i, i,, young animal, 

joungpersoo; in/em. woman. 
MolJira, T)[, 1^, Muse. 
ttoxMu, 40111, to be weary, be 



fl 



tiibled, a 
|i^X^°< ""' ^ ^0''< distress. 



I, distress. m t 
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IWXXA, oO, i, bar, bolt. 

avBot. ou. 6, word, speech, Btorj. 

MeKTjvaLos, DC, of nr Cram 




vitm. ov, i. illegiUmate child. 


vojLllu, yoiuQ, to hold as a. 


Mjuenae. 


custom, recognise, be accus- 




tomed, think. 


Immense; i^iji/.ten thuu^aDri. 


vcl|io«, OP, i. usage, law. 


(idiTDt, oui, ri, abomination, 


voiWu, ^irw, to be sick, suffer. 


dHtlletDent, 


v4<ros. ou. Tj, disease, dislresa. 


(iBxi^ i. corner, recess. 


voirr^B, ijiu, to return. 


|U*v. BeeAppenrlix. 


v«r<J.£Soi, foff^iiS, to remove. 




leave, abandon. 


foolUh. 


vovt. roS, i, mind, wisdom. 


luipCa. at, ^, foUy, wickedneM. 


»4|iAa, *, Dor. for PilfisJ.,. 
vii(ij(ini|iHi, a TO!, T*. niarriaga. 




i-ot. yes. 




vofx, to dweU. 


vv|irfm. jj,, Vj, bride, wife. 
vuii+CBios, a, ty, Duptial. 


vi6t.oO,i, temple. 


vLin\. m, T,, vale, ifell. 


iTJV, then, therefore. 


vAiTM, 0./I. ri, Klfn. 


vOv, now. 


»oO», «.it, ^, ship. 


v«t1J» (only used in anr. 




it^Tiaa, etc,), to turn the 


vainif , ou, i, sailor. 
VavrfXos. i, sailor. 


back, liee. 




H-orrfi »«i /™,d «nd^- /),„ i«ur 




ikould b, l^tid M u.^ao I. 


viiicoi, OUT, tA, quarrel. 


S<i^, )|i, J|, a foreign coautry. 


K«Xot, oif, i, the ^'ile. 


{^vog, Du. 0. a friend, etran^er. 


vwpi*. ou, 0, carcase, corpse. 


JtipJsT (£. ii". dry, unfertile. 


NwiTTiiXqut, ou, 0, Seopto- 


SiA *ipT|s, tt. sword in band. 


Wm, a, ov, joung, jonthfal. 


|s°= ^', '' ' *"° 


vnio-o-di. ou, i, yoimg bird. 


{v)ipaa-is, cut, 4, agreement. 




4, 1^, ri, the; ha, she, it. 


the D ether world, the goda 


ivKJo, tiffu, to make bulky. 


below. 


eialt. 


FijBfis, to,, ,}, womb. 


I-G>, 4-S(, ri-J(, thU. 


iwrun, a, w, infant. 


6W^ oG, ,i, road. 


Niip»**. A«i, a, Kerens. 


te<v, whence, wherefore. 


N,„>^. iBM, <•>■ N,|pnt,, Ho,, ^. 


oBo, to know. 


daughter of Ne.eus. 


otxitos, a, OF, akin, belonging 


vtiirliinn. ou, 6, islander. 


to one's hoDse or family^ 


vnirloTLic^s. «, ir, of an island. 




on an island. 


oWiu, to live, inhabit, manage. 


vIk&o, ^ffw, to oonqner, prevail, 
tftio], jp, 4 victory. 


otx^p, o«>M, 0, inhabitant. 


with one's family. 


a£r6, him, her, it. 


oEKDt, ou, o. bouse, home. 


»iirTM, tty/iii, to wash. 


DbcTiipo. epS, to pity. 




oticTM. cu, 0, pity. 


vofla--yffiit, Ci, bast -bom. 


olKTpo!, d, i^ .pitiable, wretched. ■" 
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«liiTpfit. ptteously. 

aI|ML, alas t 

«Ut. olii, ator, of which Koit, of 

what sort, what {qualU). 
4iWr6%, oD, i, aJTOV. 
ol](o|iai, olx'fi'ioiiru, fix''>"l'> ^° 

he gone. 
'iXBCto, la, to deem liappy. 
JX^LOt, er, or a, on, jitOEperoai, 

tileseecl. 
iXKot, d3«, 17, 

to destroy; middln, 6\\i'tttu, 

iXuSiuii; ilXi/jijf, fiXhiXii, to 

perish, be killed. 
&oit. >!, if, deadly. 
i|LiUw. liirai, to aBBOciate with, 

meet in battle, encounter. 
i^iUo, ai, 4 eiperiencB, ioter- 

>lS|uXai, ov, 6, crowd, throng-, 
4|i|U. QTOt, t6, eje : xar' A^i^a, 

.i|M!Y*u>f, or, preHiding over 

t|toD, together. 

£[iwt, nevcrtbeleEi. 

-dvuGlts, lu, (fr.) to cast in one's 
teeth ; (Mr.) reproach. 

■SvtiMat, an, rb, reproach. 

■ivlv^i^ iri^u, &^a; ineit. 
aiul ytui., irlra/uu, drimfuu, 
u^^fiip', or diwifiTjr, to proSt, 
help, delight. 

^SvouA. ttToi, t6, name. 

BniE. lJx«i, i, claw, nail. 

i(vK)t^, to be quick to auger, 
be provoked. 

j^K^ ai, ij, irritabilitf. 

iirX£l», i5, to arm. 

■bwklTift. on, i. heav; .armed 
foot-soldier, warrior. 

SirXov, OK, t4, weapon. 

Biroi, whither. 

Inrit-av, whensoever. 

Jiven, ia order that (ut) ; like, 
as if (veluf). 

bp^M, iiipofiai, ilSov, iij}paKa, 
iupanai, or Si/iimt, ii^i)v. tosee. 

.jpY'i'''''*! I1 <"'' working, fashion- 
ing. 



Vr'l' ^'i ^- anger. 
'OptirT(L«t, a, », of Dreslea. 
'Opiim\t, ou, 4, Orestes. 
ApBiDi, a. or, steep. 
iptit, i, iv. stroigLt, upright. 
jpBut, rightly, justly. 
Spur|ia, iiToi, t4, boundary. 

^|i.a(», Dor. for opiiifiui. 
ifrfaia, -fysw, to set in motion ; 

jiaii. hurry, rush. 
SpvLS. Bpifltu, i, ii, bird. 
Spvv^i, Ipffu, Sipaa, Spupt, to 



fipM, OKI. . 

EfMH, ou, d, boundary. 
jpitHvitt, ^, ^, bereaved, 
h, ^, 5, who, which. 
Et, 4, e*. his. 
Hcoi, iiTi7, Eo'iu', how I 

So-Tw, Jj-Tii, a n, whosoever,^ 

whatsoever. 
Bt5v, whenever. 
Brt when. 

iroToI, exclametiou of grief. 
Stou, gen, ling, nf (lam. 
ov. ott*, oiv. oix(< not. 
oiSdiioG, nowhere. 
ou.S^, but not, and nut, nor. 
oiS-(£t, oiSt-i4A, ovS-tr, no OIM,'^ 

oJS<-iroT€, never. 
ouK-^i, no longer. 

o6(i6s, crafUfor i itiit. 
oiv. See Appendii. 
oiivtita, on account of. 

oB-miT(, never, 
olipiun, o, on, of a mountain 
oCpoi, m, i, wind (astern). 
•iTTi, and not j oBrt ... a 

ofl-Ti, not at alL 
oB-Toi, indeed not. 
alrros, attnj, toCto, this. 
otrat, o<hv, in this way, th 
a^. See ei. 
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dMoXpit, oil, 0, eye, co 
i^uncsn, 6^\^a, 

iSiJpXi)"", incur, bring oi 

self. 
6x\at, an, i, crowd. 
fivBS. Oil, D, chariot, 
£w«iu V Si^L, See dpdur. 
4yo)KU, /ut. of opdw. 



raiSdiit, a 



muSo-waiit. ir, bearing chil. 

danghter. 
nXai^t, li, ir, accieDt, old. 
-iroXo^irTpa, a%, 4, wrestling- 

stbool, wrestling- bout. 



lOfaTpoirot. »i averting. 

nptifioi, jif. pott, o( Tapl-rifu. 

irap-«|u, to be present, have 
arrived, be at band : Tipwn 
(imperi.), it is possible. 

*af'^X'>P^'^ ^ S^ ''?• beside 
or past, sorpass. 

nfirrrfKO, pf. of nnplani^. 

IlapK. iSot, 0, Paris, 

vnp-umipx, to make to Stand 
beside ; in ixtr. Irntet, to 
stand beside, be present. 

Hapv^aiat, a, w, of ruraassas. 
bring up, v&peiSt. before, in front, for- 

vop-oiKos, or, dwelling beside, 

neighbouring, 
■ripoi. before, fonnorly. 
wopaMa, to thrast awaj, 
wai, i-Saa, rir, all, evtrv. 
iriira-aXot, ov, i. a peg. 



trUiv, backwards, again. 

naXX£«, dim, T). Pallas, name 
i^f the goddesa Athene. 

iriUXv, lin,\a, to brandish. 

irav-dSXiot, a, dr, atterlf miser- 
able, 

irfiv nOcryire, v, vilisnous. 

wav-roAdt, aiya, ttf, ntteriv 
wretched. 

wavrSxfli ^ every way. 

■iraVTi,xoO, everywhere, 

■n-avToSfv, from all quarters. 

iav-a\Afo%, on. utterly de- 
stioyed. undone. 

vdopaL, irdiTDiiuu, iTaaintfr, 
riiraitBi, to get. 

impd, u'Ui f m. from ; viitk 
dot. beside, by; Kit\ aeo. 
beside, to, towards, in com- 
parison with. 

TapapoXXu, t« throw beside; 
middle, to vie, contend. 

trofi^aLV^u, iaiiif to advise. 

ir«pa-KSX6>, (su, to call, sum- 

mpa-KW, to ando, pnt an end 
irupoirrds. Hot, jj, a colonnade. 



miTljp, ruTpit. i, father. 
woTptt, l&at, -ti, tatlieriiiod. 
irarptpoi, s, «r, of a father. 
irauM, ffw. to make to cease; 
middle and p/ui. to coine to 

wtSCov, on, Tj, plain. 

wffioir, », ri, groond, earth, 
coontry, spot. 

vtOv, Tdffitf, I anr. fraaa, 
2 aor. friSar, rfretta, stTOng 
pf. x^oifla, to perauade; 
ir/iroiflo, to trust, have con- 
fidence in ; pott, be per- 
suaded, believe, 

vAnyn, out, ri, sea. 

irAaii*. irtXu, ^riXura, to ap- 
proach, wed. 

irAai, near. 

itiXm*, iSot, -ft, dove. 

T^ww, wln^, Irifiifia, ri- 
iroti^, to send. 

irfiTts, ijTDi, poor. 

■<rfvH\KOrTa., fifty. 

irtrXiffrlvat. See rX^tu, 

iriirXot. ov, i. lull robe. 

WwoiS*, itraiig pf, of riWa, 

wtTptnUvot, 11. or (per/, part. 
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pan., no pie». in uee), fated, 
deorced. 
w«p, enelit. partiele, though. 

vtpofvM, irtparu, tuipina, to 
KnUh, camplete, 

■K-ipairfpu. farther, beyond. 

■wi^t, oToj, TO, end. 

wipdu, (Iffw, to pass through. 

T^i7a|ia, i*F, Td, citadel. 

vipBu, ripaiii, firipaa, ri-wtpBa, 
to sack, deetroy. 

wtpt, unf jl ;«n. ajound, concern' 
iiig ; u'illi, dat. around, abi>uC, 
near ; unth ace. about, near. 

Tipf^Xtirrei, or, gazed at, no- 
table. 

'R^if, a)] round. 

■■■ipiirtT^ h, changing, re- 

mpi-TrriKrau, -rniiw, to fold 

wipi-a-Ta&iv, B landing round. 
Tfpt'CTTvXov, ov, surrounded 

with a coiuunadG. 
v^o^pa, sTDi, t6. fall, fallen 

body. 

•irptt, w, 1^, rocli, crag, 
vfrplvos, 1), cv, rocky, Qowing 

wirpm, Bv. i, rock, stone. 
■KBiKaiit, Dor. for irEuici)ci[. 
Ttuif^iu, Effoo, 6», made of fir. 
wi^idAuw, ov, ri, rudder, 
vtada, -fytu, to spring, leap. 
v^miui, aTDi, tA, leap, 
Xli^Xtiit, iut, d, Peleus. 
nfjXuiv, oLf, t6, Felion. 
■■flua. oTDi, ri, miaery. 
viSaKJtLj, fffaa, tr, gushing. 
vESof, ocat, 4i fauntuin. 
iru(pi», i, if, bitter, ciueL 
vlKf>»i. bitterly. 
•((LirpTjiiu, XfUlirw, ItpTita, i-rpifii- 
Btjv, irin pijuntu, to Get on fire. 

to faU. 
itItvx, poetical form of tIhtu. 
vXcLMvai, 0(1<, 1 aor. pan. ii/. 

and part, ff ■KiMta. 
vUtti, 11%, j), blade of an oar, 



irXidrrot, 17, or, l»p. 11/' i-oXui, 
most, very much, very great. 

vXfCaiv cr irUuv, vKtlot or r\ii>r. 
camp, of T«Xi;(, more, greater, 

w\tKTd», 1}, (0, plaited, twisted. 

twine, twist, devise. 
irXrupdv, oO, t6, aide. 
irXTiT^. ^i, 1^, blow. 
irX^Bos, out, t4. Crowd, main 

irXfiv, eicept 
^Xiipdu, ihiTu, to fill 
irX^Ka[Lcra, on, i, lock of hair. 
irXowo-ioj, a, or, rich. 
irXowrfw, I'low, to be rich, 
irXouTOS, ov, d, wealth. 

breathe, draw breath. 

w69rv, whence? how? 
irieos, oil, d, desire, 
iroi^u, ijo-u, to make. Can 
irouctXas. q, or, many- coloured, 

variegated, artf uL 
mlK, a. Of, of vihu soitT 

xoX^ILias. a, or, hostile ; as tnbtt. 

TroXiiam, tv, i, enemy. 
iroXuSt, d, 6r, hoary, old. 
irdXrt, tut, ii, city. 

iroXXJ,Kit, often, 
iroXfi-KTifros, or, very wealthy. 
iroXv5, iroXX-^, iroXi, much, 

iroXu-xpio'os, or, rich in gold. 
irovia, rfoa, tO toil, suifer. 
irdvos, ou, 4, toil, suffering. 
iraXTboftr a, or, of the sea. 

iropi^)UH, eAiraiUH, to journey. 
iTDptvu, ow, to bring, conrey. 
vopHia, iffw, to destroy, ravage. 
irdpS|UUO|iai, liaautt, lu pasd 



Ttipm, on, 0, way, road, 
iropiruvu, vrij, to give, furnish* 

arrange. 
*dir!t, 101, i, husband. 



I 




VOCABULARY 



wJ<rM. iTi o*' ho™ great? hoir 

mnchi (g?bi«(ui!) 
wirt, interreg. partiele, when 7 

at what time? (^iKin'lo?'} 

Tor^, enclit. partiele, at some 

time, once (olim'), 
■nirtpa, interrog. oimj. — rbTcpou. 
intripov, introduces a qnestiiin 

(.-lie) ; rSrtpof . . . if-^utrum 

mrl. Dor. for irpjt. 
it^TiUK, Du, j, destiny, death. 
irfrvii, ^, lady, queen. 
iroO,,whereJ (Jiti!) »oi), anoiit. 

anywhere, somewhere, 
mil, T0J61, D, foot. 
irpOiTiu, OTD!, tA, deed, thing, 

vpaiKEti. (iir, ai, tnldriS, ander- 

atanding, mind, 
npiavm, irpiS,^ui,lrpafa., ir^paj^a, 

itrtmg pf. irtrpaya, to do, 



irp4irpvt, uoT a?id tun. a, old 

irp«irBiiTin, on, 0, old man. 
ltpla|iM, on, 0, Priam, 
npLa)ifSi)5, au, o, 9011 of Fridm. 
-irptv, adv. formerly; oimj. before, 
irpo-8£S«|ii, to give up. betray. 
TTpoSiTH, i!o!, i), traitress, 
irpoOiip.Ca, ai, 1^, zeal, will. 
vpo-tonijiL. to set in front ; i« 

intT. leiitBi, to stand in front 

of, conceal. 

WpO-UvK, I 



irpdvoio, a: 



), foresight. 



irpwr-ylyve^ax, to c 

added, belong (ac 

wfMtr-SuKio, ■^aa, 






SO 



to, approach. 
irpotr-tv^o^iai, to pray. 
■H-piirfi, poetical for rp6ir8fy. 
irpd<r6cv, jire^. in front of ; adv. 

formerly, before, sooner. 
irptHrWw8ai. See rpoa-rWiiii. 
iTpoa--fi;w, to sii, settle on, iall 

irp«o--Cm]|u, place near ; pat' 
sive, to stand beside, be 
agreeable. 

wpooTciilKipai, /)rt. ^TpoaKoriu. 

vfm-VKOinv, rpoatitlmixai, wpc6- 
•rtn^i^jp; to see beforehand, 
provide Eiga[nat, be concerned 
abont. 

irpd<r-oi|(i«, 4i«, it, appearance, 

irpcHr-irlirrn), to fall open, fall 

down before, 
vpocr-irCTvu, to fall down before. 
^rpJo'-iniXas, ov, d, a eervant. 
irpov-rC^^t, to pet to. apply, 

fit, impose ; middle, take Vy 

oneself besidea. 
irpoar-^po, to bring to, apply;, 
irpdo'u, forwards, further, afar. 

at a distance. 
irpocorriTw, furthest, 
irpov-v^ikinj TitTbi, to help. 
irpO'Tfivu, to put forward, hold 



I. Inclined, ready, prnne. 
irp6-£tvat, on, a, public host, 

representative. 
■wf&%, with geit, from, because 

of ; with dot. near, at, on ; 

TcijAooo. towards, to, against. 

In regard or relation to; m 

adv. besides, 
irpoo--4v«, to bring to, apply ; 

middle, attach to oneself. 
vfKMT-^Cvu. to come to. 



TpuTov, adv., first, in the first 

irpomj -irXoM, av, making the 

first voyage, 
irpfirot, II, w, first, 
irrmiv, o3, t6, wing, 
irr^nf, v-ydt, 17, a wing, 
WTMnru, irr^fui to cower. 
'VTdXii. poetical for nlXn. 
«xi£, iTTuxii, T), told, cleft, 

glen. 

10 
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new, oCt, *, Fytbo, pait of 

rhooia. 
SMvdt, t), a'r, close, compact, 

crowded, frequent, tiiiob. 

xrtviT/uu, to ask, leani. 
«^, wvpit, TD, lire. 
v^^iYM, Of, i, tower. 

vi^rrda, liffw, to g^ with 

-wpjoiuii, liro/iai, to Bet OD fire. 
■wvpflxn, iji, ^, war- dance. 
»■, encii*. particle, jel, hitber- 

iraXutdl, tS, o», of horses. 
vfi)ko«, ev, 0, ^, foaU foong 
animal ; / girl, daughter. 

««t, how ! (jKOBloAl .'). 

■wiBt, *»f la., in any way, by any 



^Slas, easily, readily. 
ifavlt, iim. q, drop. 
_^WTtt, lAiiiii, to sew or sUtch 
together, contrive. 

Mv, fl^iu, to do, commit. 

itvTu, plifita, to throw. 
,io*, flt, ^, stream, flow. 

Ueiov, eu, TO, surge, uproar. 
ipvojiai, ^ihri^uu, (pp^o-i^ip, to 

^(^1), i]t, 17, strength, force. 

■ai-ffiL. sTot, t6, covering, 

«iUpflo, capii, iriFripa, to BWeep. 
•vxivriv, li*, refiexvoe, thyself 

(to iptunCi. 
-roiMt, A, clear, trae. 
««^Ac clearly, aorely. 
triBig, to worsMp, reverence. 
fftfoF, old poetical form of 

o-eivopiWi*, qau, to talk so- 
le mnly. 

o-qivJs, ij, m, iolemn, awfol, 
priggish. 

nyuUvu, avu, ^(nifuiro, to show, 
give a sign. 




£i]in£t, dioi, 

itecf. 
vBfnif . sii(, TO, strength. 
oaY^ui, ^ofLai. to be silent. 
vlTij, Tfl, Tt, silence. 
fffSiipot, oil, h, iron, weapon, 

Zhmot!*, ISot, 4> of the River 



o^unr&tt, i) 
■d^M.'^o 



m 



jsi, t<i be silent, 
silence. 
to', holloi 

c m prreti oG, o, storm, 
(ncfjirrpav, au. tA, staff, sceptre. 
d-Kio, ai, ^ shadow. 

shadow, cover- 
mcXiipdt, d, or, hard, harah, 

rough. 
VKOmiia. (rthl/B/un, iirnrjliiii^r, 

taaii/uu, to look at, eurvey, 

consider, pay regard to. 
cn(v|ivot, ou, 0. young animal, 

offspring. 
Sluupot, ou, 4. Bcyros. 
inilKpdi, i, b), old Attic for 

rts, 1), if, thy, thine. _ 

n^% 4, dr, wise, clever. ■ 

rvdvit, EWt, 4, tack, wont. | 

mrdpai-yfui, aroi, ri, a rendtnjf, 

oir&f>do-a'B, fu, to tear in pieces, 

£inipn|. ))i. 4, Sparla. 
^Ir^tpTUTiff , ai/. D, a Spartan ; 
SiropTumi, lias, 4, a Spartan 

(nrdw, STrdffw, to draw, drag. 
0~inCpB. STcpu, tufftpa, fimpjco, 
^ff«(t;ij|>', foTrapfuu, tO Mtw, 

inraS^u, to smite, pelt. 
nropi., ix, ^, sowing, crop, 
o-iroiifi^. %, 4, haste, tteol, ear- 

<rTdt». iTTiifiii, to let drop, 

t.he(i. drip, be wet. 
o-roSjiil, air, 0, stall, quarters, 




VOCABULARY 



> let drop, 

rrimt, cut, 4, BediCion, factJon. 
irr^YT|, 4, Tooi, loom, boase. 
o-r^YO*i ""'i ^^1 ^ loofi bouse. 
OT(ix«. Trtifu. to go. 

^o'TiiXiii', fffraXjiuii, tO send ; 

paei. to g;o, come, journey. 

o~r{|k|UL, arot, r6, garland, 

imvi-iropo*, or, with a narrow 

pass, narrow. 
o^o, to sigh, lament. 

(ere/iya, to love, to be con- 
tent with, aoqniesce in. 

ottfitrKm, arepQ, frr^/H^uo, to 
deprive, rob. 

vTJpvov, Du, t6, chest, boeom. 

<rWpo|ui, 2 aor. iaripifi, to be 
(lepriTed of. 

o™pii, i, if, stiff, firm, cruel. 

trrfXpa, to shine, glitter. 

o-n>X|irft, DU, i, cloCbing ; in 
plur. folds. 

OT^iia, arot, rb, mouth. 

"'revix^- '!<• 4i groaning, wail- 
iug. 



<rTp&Ti]X&T^, -Iffti, to leaii an 

arnij, take the field. 
<rTp&T-f)XiiTT|fi, 01/, 6, commander. 
o-rpaTilE, o5, i. army. 
rrpk^, 'fia, larfii^/ia, ftrrpoipiL, 

^crTpifflijc, inrpd^jjr, larpau- 

luu, to twist, turn, turn bfick. 
<rrpo^Cs, ISot, ij, bond, baud. 
mvytpAi, d. If, bateful. 
oTvyla, ijou, to loathe. 
iriy-yS.\LOf, or, aharing the 

marriage-bed. 
avy-YH^s, ^1 of the same etook, 

frvY'Y>'Y>"*<'*''**> ^ make allow- 

o-iryyvuirTiSs, ^, dr, pardonable. 
4rvY Kamflalvu, to go down 



o-uy-lcXcfB, -ii\tlffiii 



o shot up, 

<ruY«o£p.i|p^ arot, ri, a sleeping 

together, consort. 
<riyKf&roi, w, mixed together, 

□nited. 
avftiipio, -Kvp/jau or -xipiru, 

■fuCpja, -urtipTtKa, come lo- 

getber, meet with. 
avf-yfipTot, Wt with the grass 

joining, bordering upon. 
frv^Cirkf, eur, ^, confusion, 

ffv-lefryviiu, to joke together, 

o-uX-Xiu, to help In loosing. 
a^pi-paCvai, to come together, 

come to an agreements 
fffi[i-(iaXos. w, fighting along 

with, helping; ffiiw^xot, ou, 4, 

ally. 
o-ujiirXTfydEti, uy, ai, the clash- 

a-ij|i-4i6(ipu, to help to destroy 

>'r corrupt. 
a-vp,^pii, ac, ij, event, calamity. 
irv(i+5t«, cv, planted toeether 

with, of the same nature, 

•riv, with dot., with. 
■ruv-oXX^av, to associate, (tr.y 

trw-i-irm, to tie together, unite. 
miV'S^iu, to bind, fasten. 
crvv-SouXoi, nil, 6, t), fellow-slave. 
o-in'-SpdMi, to do along with, 

concur in doing. 
rw-«4», to love jointly, share 

a-w-^>vd'n]t, au,j, fellow - worker. 
iruv-(uSu, -{uSiiJw, to sleep with. 
OTiv-oiv*TT|s, ou, i, bedfellow, 

hushaud. 
a-w-(i])ii, to nnderstand. 
iriwaia, ai, 



be ill to- 
^eroer wilo, SEiare a faulli. 
tuv-dik/u, ifffw, to live with. 
otiv-Tpdirt^ot, ay, eating at the 



aw-vmriu, ■//aui, 
g'ether with, i 



us 
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(iK, i), ataa<tiDg to- 
gether, meeting. 
o^Yidt, ^i, 0, knife. 
rT&Y^i ^ti 4> slang-bter. 
v^Mt*, ir^diw, to slautrhter. 

\ilt, taipa\)i.(u, ta trip ap, 
make to f»11. 
v^dXiia, aroi, ti, itnmble, 

tt^, enel't. ikc. pi, mate, and 

/em. o/irititU, them ; also oec. 

ting. him. her. 
r^lydH, V< ^° ^ plump, be 

Ehflpelv. 
vX^rXiof, a, or, emel, savage, 

Dnbapp;. 
«7(f|pa, ttTOT, ri, form, bedaty. 



noX-t^, ^t, ih leisnte. 
ri£[», to save, keep. 
rd)ia, oTDj, ri, body, 
■rat^ovtu, i)cru, to be of sound 

mmil, be discreet, be chaste, 
wA-^pmr, oi>, of sound mind, 

discreet, chaste, 

TaC, poetical form of o(. 
T&Kd, ertuAtfoT t& ^(t?. 
■rdKa|iaii, Dor. for nin^iiu. 
T£XuTafW|, w, miserable. 
T4Xiw,T4Xou'a,Td\a)', wretched. 

Tdji^I, cnaitfar ri diupL 
tiv, CTali»/or rm iv. 
tAv, rraiii/or ri i». 
lAvEpitov, CTttntfoT -rh ivipSoT. 
Tavtuvilt, i), jv, humble. 
tnpP^u, ■final, to be frightened, 

dTdxS'j', Tft-o7«oi, to armnge, 

draw up in array. 
«d^, Of, h, burial, tomb. 
^X^ quickly, soon, perhaps. 

^X°*- !""■ ''*■ speed, qnickneps. 
T&x^M, atu, to bastec, make 

Ti, enclit., and ; ti . . . «, both 



n(vu. mui, freoiii, 

^rdPigr, TiTd/iai, to fltretcb. 

nCpig, to nib, rob away, oppi 

WiX"*! ""' ''*• "s^- 

Wkvov, ov, t6, child. 

tJkm. out. t j, child, 

TSCTiMrini. r/t, i), art of bnildii 

TJHTov, ors!, d, woiker. buili 
crafttmao. 

rAttit, to bo, become. 

TtXtvntiot, a, or, at the end, last. 

TAnrWj. ij!, ii, end. 

rtXftt, rc\^af. ^Afff'a, rerA^o, 
^XArStif, Ter^Xttr/iat. to com- 
plete, fulfil, acoomplipb. 

Wp>i>>ot, ovi, t6, portion of land, 
piecinctd of a temple, 

iTfr/iBijii. ritiiTiiiai. to " " 
PT chop up, contrive. 
Wp|ia. QT-si, t6, an end, bomtd^v 



T<pn<Ss. it, dp, delightful, pi 

T^pnw, ^iii, to delitiht. pli 
tfyi/vt, tan, 4, gladness. 

TiS, pvcticfem of (roP. 

Tt5x«. ow, tA, tool, uteiulb>< 






TIIA-Ollf 

iriOip', to ph 

reckon, esteem. 
tUtu, Ti'iw, rttOfUK, (rwoe, t^ 

Toim, to bring forth, hava 

cliildreQ. 
nfiL, Dor. for ri^ij, 
Tijtdw, )^u, to hoDoar, respect.' 
Tin*i, ^(, ii, honour, respect. 
Tij, Ti, one, any one, anjthtngf 

some one, something. • 

Tft, t(, who! which? what? 
TiTp^nca, Tpiij-u, trfwrii, irpii-i 

d'7)v, T^Tpuiuii, to nonnd, stab. , 
rXA^Ltn•, Dor. for tXiJ^iuk. 
TXds, tXSitoi rtdf.part, iiJlrXifr 
TXJjfuiiv, wot, ij, wretched. 



i 

■ml. ^ 
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tomStm, TKaiTTi, twoSto, o£ 


4ppll«, ■«, BjSfwo, Bpp.™, to 




outrage, act insnltingly. 


tJkos, ou, i, offspring. 


*Ppiirr^s, oD, i. One who insulta. 


-rdX|ta, at, ^, courage, bold- 


irtvhi. it, healthy, soond, trust- 
worthy, 
eXn. )i!, 1^ wood, forest. 


ToJol^wl^ v. *. arolieiy. 


Too^T-St, -ijie, -i»i*, so great, 


Utg^ (t««(w). 




VMD&rof, oi)ti7, oE™, bo great. 


if*U,yl. of,^. 


so lai^, etc, 


VVM, <..., i. song. 


lift, then. 


frn- -i-V". to lead along, lead on. 


ToO, gen. of article and of 


far-alflpios, 0, «■, nnder the sky.. 


interreg. pron. rit. 




roiiiiv, oraiiifoT rf ^yiv. 


tlir-apyof , w, with a lamb under,. 


Toflvofio, BTtuigfoT tA tl'OUa. 


putting in a demurrer. 


ToVyov, orarit/iir ri fpyw. 


hr-i|>X», £". to begin, be at 
hanil aa a resource, be ready. 


TpaCiUL, arot, t4, a wouod. 


T(Mis, rp.(3», three. 


far-Bcrfhgiu, tO put oot Secretly. 


■Tftyja, to tremble. 


iir«-Tp<x«. -BpiiOM^i and -Spa- 


Tpiiriu, rpi^w. I nor, (Tpf^f'a, 


MoOuai, liiSpa^v, to run out 


3 aST. IrpaKBv. Thpixpa. 


from under, escape ; middle. 


iTpl'peT)r, iTpirriv, rhpamai. 


to get removed out of danger. 




Mp, >mih gen. over, in beiialf 


^fi^. Bp^w. IBprfa, Wrpo^a, 


of, becanaa of; with ace. 




beyond. 


op, rear. 




ffUnahK. («■, of or with three 


eicess, ghooting Iwjond,- 


horses, consietmg of a trio. 


rivalry. 


Tpofa, ot, i,. Troy. 




Tpomiiov, oip, Ti, trophy. 


yond, excel. 


TfMJiroi, Du, a, way, mannsr, 


imo-erf\rKa, to die instead of. 

te-f)(Di, i>*if(j, Inciaxor, to hold 

under, bold out, supply, give. 


character. 


■rpc^it, flC, A, i,, rnicse. 


Tpox-^jXarirt, w, dragged by 


ini, with gen. from ttDder, 


tUB wheels. 


from, (0/ the agenf) by. 


Tp«d., <t3o., i,,fim. adj. Trojan. 


through ; with Oat. under ;. 


TpniK-Ji. iiv. Trojan._ 


jciih ace. under. 






TiiXina. to chance, happeu to 


picioo. 


be, be. 


friro-xWvMrt, ™, below the earth,. 


TwGofft, lias, 17, daughter of 


(toripos, 0, w, coming after, 
following : nsi't. earfpon iMfp 


Tyndaros. 


■i*r™, Ti'f'a, t-ru^a, in^ft|». 


at adv., atterwardfl. 


TfTv/i^ai, to beat, strike. 


i^C<m)|u, to place under ; in 


-rSpawuii*, 1), i*, royaL 


to(r. lenies, be secretly 


■ri^»v[*, Hat, ii, royalty. 


stationed. 






flovereiga, king, priacesa ; ai 


♦«wih. Ti, i-, bright, shading. 


adj. 01, w, princely. 


^Cv«. ^Q^S, I^Ht, *<i^7.a. 


T^ixii, lit, 4 fortnne, Inck, 


pu, to brtng to light, show. 
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eiplain ; tniddle, appear, ^tXroTos, ij, o*, img, rap. 4f^ 
'^vrd^ojuu, to appear, be <fiCXTpov, ou, t6, love-charm. 



^Dp.i,Kt<w, toav, lo injure with 

drugs. 
-A^luKDV, on, t4, drug, renieJiy. 
Mpot. am, ri, cloak or mimtle. 
fdrySvov. ov, ri, aword. 
9apa-aXfa, di, ii, Pharaalia. 
tatrit, lOt, i, the river Phasis. 
(Mnt, 17, aajing, report, ran our. 
tjnSXos, 1], w, slight, paltiy, 

light. 
-^cpv^, St. 1^1 dowry, portion. 

coxa, -fl'ix^iv, iv/iHliuu, to 
bear, carry; middle, win for 
oneself. 
<{kG, alas 1 

to flee, take Sight, ebuu, 
avoid, live in banishment, be 



r. l<f,8aaa. 



^trupA, arof, rd, ahoot, 

spring. 
•liXailpw, a.ar" •paSXot. 
ipX(S(, $\cry6i, ^, flame. 
iJKiEUopAii, ■^goiiiu, to fear. 
iLipoi, ov, », fear. 
4>a^i. «v, d, Phoebns, nan 

^vtit, tiiK, d, murderer. 

axSvus,!!, ot, bloody, mniderouB. 
JhSvos, du, 6, slaughter. 
^wpASiiv, carried in a litter. 
dipTjv, f^fjeDdf, 4, mind 



-4n]|ili ?^'!>', ^iSiriii, to 
■^vAvo. $01^0^1, 1 ( 

2 Oflr. ((ifliji', tpSoKa, to come 

before, anticipate. 

111)7, to atter, speak loud. 
4B^YF^ uroi, rd, speech, saying, 

■^itifm, ^tpa, fipStipa, (ipeapKa ; 
itTonf py. lifiBripa, lipSapiuu, 
iipSifniv, to min, destroy. 

#eta. at, i,, Fhthia. 

*»id», dSM,i, a Phthian woman. 

40£iitv<w.iJffirt. 2 oor. q;* 0Wnj. 

^Siripa^uu. See ip9ilp<ii and n. 

•^Ira, ipSiaoiiat, iipeiinjr, to de- 
cay, perish, die. 
-^SifrTLt, (lot, ii, land of Phthia. 
^Uvol, ou, 6, jealonsy. 
MXavSpio, at, 4, lore for men. 
iiOJa, iiau, to love. 
oCXiffLO, aroT, ri, kisg. 
.^^M, 1;, w, beloved, dear; 
i/AUs, m, i, friend. 



off- 

I 



' jriDg, awfuL 



t, that ci 






^povla, ijo-u, to be in one's 
senses, be minded, diapoaed. 



^Vl\iM, I 



Bill, 



■^ovtCIIu, lui, to think, consider, 

take thought. 
((■poOGut, 1;, Br, gone away, de. 

parted. 
<|>|>Diipd. ai, i). guard. 
i]^»upJtd, i)rr(ii, to keep watch; 

middle, be on one's guard 

against, watd off. 
^p{rfioi, a. Of, rhryeian. .^1 

4<pv|. 4'|]try6i. d, Phrygian. ^H 
diiiYas, iSns, i, fugitive, exile. ^H 
dii/XaK^. ^, 4< watch, guard. ^^ 
fvXaKTfcc a, w, to be watched, 

to be guarded against. 
^Xa{, Biot, i. guard, aentinel. 
^uXiii(r<r», 4>uXdfu. to natch, be 

on guard, guaix]. 
ifniXXdt, iSos.'ii, foliage, herbage. 
c|>va-iis. Ellis, ii, nature, quality. 
ij>iST(lJu, Hill, to plant, beget. 
4>iu, ipitu, l^vBo, to bring forth ; 

tenie qfpatn. belongi to intr., 

tentei of act., viz., 2 ^OTf, 

tipir and p/, wiifii 
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■X'^^.Xaipflira.ixipn' ,Ktxipi)Ka. 


Xpiv«, «., a, time. 


to rejoiee; imperat. xaXpt, 


XP<hSi. .ffCTi. 0/ xfliij. 


bail, welcome, farewell. 


jipirtot, V, OF ; Xl™^"'*' ?• """t 


XoXdw, iau, to slscken, imdo. 


golden. 


Xiipit, XI**""". li. grace, charm; 


Xpvo--<iX&To$. B», of beateo 


(xiipi', lotfA OBM.) for the 


gold!^ 


sake of, on acbaant of. 


Xpuo-ih, oC, i, gold. 


Xawiiu, liirui, to make foolish. 


Xpiis. xpi^ij «■ XPof", "t skin. 


XiI|Mi, aroi, ri, storm. 


body. 


Xrip, X<Vi'. «. l>atid. 


Xiirox«ipwv, arant for lol 


Xi^iui, o, ov, id tbe hands, 


i,rc.x.rp<.F. 


captive. 


XB, eras IB for noi 4. 


Xripav, w.emnp. o/mi,, worse. 


XiSpa, ai, ^, place, land, country. 


Sferiot. 


X«p(«, ijo-w. to make room, go, 
Jepart. 


Xfo^o*, a, Of, living OD dry 


X">p£s, without, apart from. 


Xllpa, I", *, widow, 




xBiiv. vdt, 7,. earth, land. 


Jntw, ITU, to toQcb, tonch npoD. 




iWyu, f/iu, to blame, disparage. 


Bhips. 


ltv^t, A, lying, false. 


-X"iv, bunt. 4,, scow. 


J-olEos, out, r6, lie, falsehood. 


Xoipjlf, dJoi, ,j, reef. 


^riBn, V^iiffu, to cheat, falsify ; 


pan., be false; middle, fti- 


X<Sf»t, ou, 6, company of dancers. 


ii^AO^ ^i6co,iai, i^t«^6^v. 


XpAojuii, xpil'oi^, iXfV^I^-^'', 


lie. 


to use, manage, deal with. 


ilrtl+aB, av, *, a pebble, vote. 


Xpiia, at, ^, Qse, need. 


decree. 


Xpiol. OM, t4, debt, guilt. 


-Iri-X^. ^. * "fe- 


Xpwiv, t6, DBcessity; xp*'''' 




(ton), it is fated, neoessarj. 


iSS<, In this war, this. 


Xrt. i^Pf- iXPfi', it ii fated. 


&«», (liflDui-, Arm, twra, ftua. 




to tlirost. 


Xpit«t, to need, desire. 


fiKfis, -r«u, nl. swift. 


XpiKi*. oTot, t4, thing, bnainesB, 


AWvi,, V, *, arm. 


aSair; in pi. possessians, 


a^habmel 


money. 


djwa.laor.o/Bp.'B^ 


Xrtv = ixp!ii: Bee xpit- 


ih, reliri. <«J;. as ; ooit;-. that. 


xpn»^««. «. ". "'w M. ". 


BO that. 


oracalar, foreboding, pro- 


&t, like (follouring a vibit.) 


phetic. 


Sv-ra, even a«, as if. 


XMirrrft. i), 4*, nseful, good. 


ao-T.7 so »6 to. 


XptfiwTu, f lu, to approach. 
X|i«VLot, a, w, lasting long, 


&Tt,. r«t. of diOiw. 


»f .Xi«. ^Bu, to help. 


speoding a long tiniB. 
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